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Xas close of the iifteenth, aad tHe beginning 
of the sixteenth centuiy, comprehend one of 
those periods of history which are entitled to 
our minutest study and inquiry. Almost all 
the great events fix)m which Europe derives^ its 
present advantages, are to be traced up to those 
times. The invention of the art o£ printing, 
the discovery of the great western continent, 
die schism, from the church of Rome, which 
ended in the re^rmation of many of its abuses, 
and established the precedent of reform, the 
degree of perfection attained in the fine arts, 
and' the final introduction of true principles of 
criticism and taste, compose siich an illustrious 

assemblage 
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assemblage of luminous points, as cannot fail of 
attracting for ages the curiosity and admiration of 
mankind. 

A complete history of these times has long 
been a great desideratum in literature ; and who> 
ever coniiders the magnitude of the undertake 
ing will not think it likely to be foon supplied. 
Indeed, from the nature of the transactions 
which then took place, they can only be exhibited 
in detail, and under separate and particular views. 
That the; authpr of the following pages has fre- 
quently .turned his eye towards^ this interesting 
period is true, but he has felt himself rather 
dazzled than informed by the survey. ' A mind 
of greater compass, and the possession of unin- 
terrupted leisvu*e, would be requisite to compre- 
hend, to select, and to arrange the immense va- 
riety of circumstances which a full narrative of 
those times would involve; when almost every 
city of Italy was a new Athens, and that favour- 
ed country could boast its historians, its poets, 
its orators, aiid its artists, who may contend with 
the great names of antiquity for the palm of 
mental excellence. When Venice, Milan, Rome, 

Florence, 
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Florence,. Bologna, Ferrara, and several other 
places, vied with each other, not in arms, but 
in science, and in genius ; and the splendor of a 
court was estimated by the number and talents 
of lesurned men who illustrated it by their pre- 
sence ; each of whose lives, and productions, 
would, inr a work of this nature, merit a full and 
separate discussion. - 

V 

- From this full blaze of talents, the author 
hias turned towards a period, wjien- its first faint 
gleams afford a subje£i:,. if not more interesting, 
at least more suited to his powers. When, after 
a night of unexpected darkness, Florence again 
fiaw the sun break forth with a lustre mcM'e per-' 
inanent, though perhaps not so bright. The 
days of Dante, of Boccaccio, and of Pett^rca,' 
were indeed past ; .biit under the auspice of the 
House of Medici, and particularly tbrcrugh the 
Ardour and example of Lorenzo, the- empire of 
science and true ta&te was again restored. - 
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After the death of Boccaccio, the survivor 
of that celebrated triumvirate who had carried 
their native tongue to an high pitch of refined 

ment,» 
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meot, and endeavoured, not without success » to 
introduce the study of the ancient languages in- 
to Italy, a general degradation of letters a^ia 
took place; «uid the Italian tongue in particular 
was so far deteriorated, and debased, as, by the 
acknowledgment of the best critics, to have be- 
come scarcely intelligiUe; The first symptoms 
of improvement appeared about the middle of 
the fifteenth century; when Cosmo de* Medici, 
after having established his authority in Flmence, 
devoted the latter years of a long and hoaouf-*' 
able life to the encouragement, and even the 
study of philgfophy, and polite letters. He 
died in 1464 ; and the infirm state of health o£ 
bis son Piero, who was ieverely afiUded by the 
gout, did not permit him to make that progress in 
the path whidi his father had pointed out, that 
his natural disposition would otherwife have ef** 
fected. After surviving him only about five years^ 
the greater part of which time he was ccmfined 
to a fick-bed, he died, leavii^ two xms ; to the 
elder of whom, Lorenzo, the praise of having 
restored to literature its ancient honours is piirt- 
cipally due. In succeeding times, indeed, that 
praise has been almost exclusively bestowed on 

2 Giovanni 



Giovanni de* Medici, afterwards Leo the tenth, 
the second son of Lorenzo, wHo undoubtedly- 
promoted the views, but never in any degree 
rivalled the talents of his father. 

Certain it is that no man was ever more 
admired and venerated by his contemporaries, 
or has been more defrauded of his just fame by 
posterity, than Lorenzo de* Medici. Possessed 
of a genius more original and versatile than 
perhaps any of his countrymen, he has led 
the way in some of the most estimable species 
of poetic composition ; and some of his pro- 
ductions stand unrivalled amongst those of 
his countrymen to the present day. Yet such 
has been the admiration paid ' by the Italians to 
a few favourite authors, that they have almost 

** • ■ • 

closed their eyes to the various excellencies with 
which his works abound. From the time of his 

» . 

death no general cdilection was made of hi$ 
writings for upwards of sixty years, and after 
their first publication by Aldus in 1554, up- 
wards of two centuries elapsed without a new 
edition. Neglected in Italy, they seem to have 
been unknown to the rest of Europe. A 
VOL. I. b French 
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ife^t the witi^gs of thJ? gr^at 9101?^ af ,>i(feU ^ 
verse as prose, .%r^ k'feGpv^rftl;4y Ip^t^ jin4 Itjt^t; 
he would no longer be known as an author, were 
k flot &oxn ih^ i^tsfimmii^t^nfi b^tow^<^ ijpon 
hm. hf his ^en^ ^d t^ ^^n^qn p^4 tffi 
htm by .Ra«iu8 JoRJugj, wfe? |»s ^ffgjf^ f^ph^ 
to hi$ wemory i» hi? ejjjpgi^^ o» ^e i^^^ 
WfitCTf .of fe^y^ 

But we 3MS5 ?«« to i:ofp^i4€ir Lprq^jzf^ <J?* 
Modicl mewly m %h.p ^j^^tafi^^ pf .?^ siutjMK^, ^^ 
acpateea pf WmA& 4^5,^^^?^™^ h^ w^ wi^J^j.. 
out dojibt th/B fnprt ejf^fl^din^iy pcf^w pf fei* 
©wa, .<v fCfhfipiB of ^y r^p* Th^^h a prir 
¥»te TJtijs^H laijd j^ gisrph^ rf Elqi;?i^, l^^J^ojt 

«jt a pQfiip4 wfecp it .abpw4^ wi|h xfi^ <^ tfee 
greatfl$t .tiftlff^ts «v^d aQ^I^»p^ss, bijit raided ^itfOr 
«ctf to the T%f^ f^ sojfi 3«:biX^r of Italy, ^d 
<^crafed with QQmisi^r^fele^geGt ,iji|!9n t|i« pjodi- 

tifis 

(«) y«4HM, Anecdotes deTloreaceyou niistMe«86€relcde la Maisop 
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gate his native {)ldc6, iie 1^ %ke f^nl^^ ^ 

the (futuf e gfetftn^ of his fatt%. ills 'ibin ^soA 

hts fiefih^, Wei^ llt%^h(^ iMer^l -SCi^Ki^isil^lf 
raised ^o the parilifieal dimity-; ahd Ih ^he ^uc* 
ceedihg 'aeiitUfies his desdehdatits htdiStie con^ 
fifed«»d "bjr >fliW?iagb Wi€h >thfe fiftt Eflrdpeiai s&vfe*- 

relps. The ^feciidii iiJSdt^d >bjr him to i^ 

the p<^te ^ts, '^ve 'thi^h a ^fSmneift feuh^a- 
tioh 'ill Itttfyi, lin the ^smblislansm %f ^lit 

libraries, schools and seminaries of learnings %% 
was equally munificent, indefatigable, and sue- 
eessfiil; and tbefeobjeces wete all accomplished, 
bya mah Who died tt dibieluffy agt of>foft)r*fout 

'It Is not however the iiitedtionbf^e author 
of the -fblkrwing wot*k, to "cbn&xe hitdseirmerely 
to the rdatien of the life ^'an tftdividual, how^- 
evdr illvstrioas. Of ^ (^iiy of whom so muok 
has been '^aid, Orhd so little widb certainty known, 
a -more particular atcounttoafindt be Uninteresting* 
•In 'aiming at this pi]T|>o6e, he has 'been Unavoid-- 
ably led to gis^e €6dJe iacc^iint of the rise of 
ttiodem lit»fitiire >; and -particularly to notice 

b 2 many 
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many contemporary authors, whose reputation, 
at least in this countiy, has not yet been, ade- 
quate to their . merits. In an age when long 
and dangerous expeditions are undertsiken to 
develope the manners of barbarians, or td dis- 
cover the source of a river, it will surely not 
be thought an useless attempt, to endeavour to 
trace, some of those minute and almost impercep- 
tible causes, from which we are to deduce our 
present proficiency in letters, in science, and in 
arts. 

of the several narratives of the life of 
Lorenzo de' Medici hitherto published, the most 
ancient is that of Niccolo Valori a Florentine, 
eminent for his rank and learning, the contem- 
porary and friend of Lorenzo. This account, 
written not inelegantly in Latin, and which com- 
poses a small octavo volinne of sixty-seven pages, 
remained in manuscript, till Laureiitius Mehus 
gave it to the public in 1749. An Italian trans- 
lation had indeed been published at Florence, 
as early as the year 1560. The principal 
events in the Life of Lorenzo are here related 
with accuracy and fidelity : but vpon the whole 

it 
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it gives us too distant and indistinct a view of 
him. Though sensible in some respects of the 
magnitude of his sutject, Valori seems not to 
have been sufficiently aware of the distinguish^ 
ing characteristic of Lorenzo— the strength, ex- 
tent, and versatility of his mind. Hence he has 
exhibited him only in one principal point of 
view ; either wholly omitting, or at most slightly 
noticing, his many other endowments; closely 
adhering to his purpose, he confines himself to 
too small a jcircle, and enters not into those dis- 
cussions respectii^ collateral events and circum- 
stances, which a full display of the character of 
Lorenzo requires. The work of Valori may 
however be considered, not cmly as a well-writ^ 
ten^d authentic piece of biography, but as the 
foundation of all subsequent efforts on the same 
jsubject ; although it wants that interest which it 
would have derived fromr a closer, and more inti- 
mate examination of the temper, the character,, 
and the writings of L.orenzo.. 

By what strange fatality it happened, that the: 
reputation of the most eminent man of his own 
age should have, f^len into almost absolute 
' ■ ' neglect 



neglect ih the bourse drtHat Wfeich imiheStafeiy 
succeeded, it is difficiilt to diScov^^ particil^ 
ldrl)r wheh we ^coi/sider diat iHfe ^kfis BU^ 
lie^ii By no iiiealis ^atteiitiv* 'tb Hiefr HhiOnA 
gbiy, and that life ^ihehioi?s ^F the If^s bJF 




lieen telly, ^d 'even Mehttoij% "s^ f8tl!ft. 
IJV'hatfever '^avilKe 'ij^uici ^ft Fs'effft^tt tfiKtlfr6m 
*tne publication df the work of "STjdbH 'in its 
ttfalikn dres's, till the yie^ '1765^ ^tib jJfofeS^ed 
■dcicbuiit: 6f lioferi^o de*#aici'iii«re fts'atifi^i 
iahce'ih pilBlfc ; althbtigh JFeW Siuth6rs fiiVc totiich- 
ed upon the History of ihose times, without -pay- 
ing 'hiln the passuig tribute of tfieir applauSc. 
*rhfs IS ilhe'ttbre^exti^brtliiiSry, Ss theniiit^rfkls 
for ehlar^iig, and fni^roviiife 'the ^kri^tivfe bf 
Valori, 'were obvibu's. Ih'thc ydir lak ihehtibti- 
ed, thepbetiis of lidren/^ '^ete reprinted it'Bir- 
^anib ; a'nd 'a new ^ccfount bf ^he life 6f the ati- 
thor was prefixed to tfie "^rfc^tf). Fromthiisj 

however, 



(«) Poesie del Magolfico Lorenzo 4,<f Molijcit con atciine Memorfe 
attenenti alia sua vita, TestimonianzCi &c. Bergamo, 1763, appresso 
Pietro LancellottL 
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apk.DO}Klef^ ^t if, js f n^^^y foun^d on Uia| 
rfV^l9jij M-poo wfe^^tt^ ?tfl:honty he 59!^ fe- 
]^h an<} pjr^^^t? ^^st being ?,nsjye?al;)J.e foi: 

ajjjteity »^«3:aot».. T9 a» .P?fertip,ii of this kind, 
a? h^ iiM% ^sfii^.'??., nether the depp 

bifiplw, ,w^ ngp?si^y. Jn ^e few at;tempts 
»fhi^ jhp h^s p3a49 to agpi;4 ft4diti9pal informa- 
J^iojjt im l^as fe^j^?,4 p^cipally to Negri (<jf), 

a»d yf^tJte?^.(^), wbos? ay$b9Pty, njey^rtheless, 

JJfbps,? 4fl§C^V»Cy i:^.deK their testin^ony of 
Ijtrf^ :»S?ig|t;, j»hep .Ji.ot ,e:?p^(?ssly ^qnfirmed 
fey ,o|:lip!r .Write<8^ 

j/^l>o|^t t]i{^enty ,ye^s sitvce) several Ijearned 
J4i%jiws lyute^ in drawing up isipmoirs pf such of 
j^eir.qQiintiyin^as h^ 4i$ti^guished thems^lyes 

in 



(«)-Iatoria dcgli acrittori FM»endiu> ^Cfa pottHina del P. Giulio 
Negri. Ferrara, 172a. 

{b) Anecd, de Florence, at sup. 
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in different branches of science, and arts (a) ; 
and the life of Lorenzo, amongst others, fell to 
the pen of P. Bruno Bruni, professor of divi- 
nity in Florence. Unfortunately however it was 
executed without any new researches, being 
entirely compiled from previous publications ; and 
it must be owned that the work derives no ad- 
vantages from the professional prejudices or opi- 

• • • . 

nions of its author. The conspiracy of the Pazzi 
is one of the most striking events that ever en- 
gaged the attention of the historian, and the cir- 
cumstances which accompianied it, compose a 
body of evidence as accurate and authentic, as his- 
tory can produce. But the delicacy of the biogra- 
pher shrunk from the relation of an incident, that 
involved in the guilt of premeditated assassination, 
the Vicar of Christ upon earth ! This event is 
accordingly passed over with a general reference 
to previous relations ; and an annotation is sub- 
joined, tending to impeach the evidence of one 
who was an eye-witness of the transaction, and 
whose narrative was laid before the. public imme- 
diately 



(d) Elogj degli Uomini illustri Toscani. Li LuctUf 177X9 &c. 4 wo/. 
81V. 
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diately after the event took place (a)* No ex- 
traordinary, number of pages was devoted to the 
work ; and it may be enough to remark, that the 
resemblance of Lorenzo de* Medici does not 
well associate with a set of petty portraits, hung 
up, by way of ornament, in frames of equal 
sizes. . In order to do justice to such a subject, 
a larger canvass is necessary. 

' • ' InJenumerating the labours of my predeces-^ 
sors; it may not be improper more particularly 
to notice the singular work of Varillas, to which 
I fhave Jjefore had occasion to refer. . This book, 
written in a lively style, with great pretensions 
to secret information from manuscripts in the 
French king's . library, has more the resem- 
liiance of a romance- than xif an authentic nar* 
mtive; and if'wfi may. judge of the author's 
private anecdotes, from his misrepresentations 
i.w:- " • ■ and 

fa) Angcli Politiani Conjuratioiiis Pactianje anni 1478 Commentari* 
um, in eodem anno ezcasunit in 4/0 line bei it tjpogropbi naminihis, 
iterum typis impressum Neapoli anno 1769, cuA et studio Joannis Adi- 
man exMarcIuonibus Bumb'ae. ' 

VOL. I. C 
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and miistakes in matters of more general noto> 
riety^ we shall frequently be compelled to con- 
sider them rather as the offspring of his own 
imagination, than as substantiated facts. The ab- 
surdities of this author have frequently been ex- 
posed by Bayle(tf), who has in many instances 
pointed out his glaring perversions of the rela- 
tion of Paulus Jovius, the veracity of whom as 
an historian is itself suiEciently equivocal. The 
accuracy of Varillas may in some degree be de- 
termined by the singular list of boc^s and ma- 
nuscripts from whidi he professes to have de- 
rived his information, the very existence of some 
of which yet rests on his own authority. 

Such, however, being the attempts that had 
been made to exhibit to the public the life anjci 
labours of Lorenzo de^ Medici, I cbnoeived that 
there could be no great degree of arrogance in 
endeavouring to give a more full and particular 
account of them : Nor was I deterred from thia 
undertaking by the consideration, that Provi- 
dence 



(«) Dknonnatce Historique ct Critiqwy jtrt, PtStuH, jkc 



dence had placed my lot beyond the limits of 
that ^voured country, 

** Ch' Appeain parte, e*l mar circonda, e PAIpe." 

The truth is, that in a remote part of this 
remote kingdom, and deprived of the many 
adviuitages peculiar to seats of learning, I saw 
no difficulty in giving a more full, distinct, and 
accurate idea of the subject than could be col- 
lected from any pcrfcnmance I had then met 
with. I^or some years past, the works of the 
Italian writers had amused a portion of my leisure 
hours ;. a partiality for any particular object gene- 
rally awakens the desire of obtaining farther in- 
formatics respectii^ it ; and from the perusal of 
the Italian poets, I was insensibly led to attend 
to the literary history of that cultivated nation. 
In tracing the : rise of modem literature, I soon 
perceived that every thing great and estimable 
in science and in art, revolved round Lorenzo de' 
Medici, during the short but splendid sera of his 
life, as a common oents^e, and derived from 
him its invariable preservation and support.-— 
Under these impressions I began to collect such 
scattered notices respecting him as fell in my 

c 2 way ; 
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way; and the Florentine histories of Machia- 
vein, and Ammirato, the critical labours ; of 
Crescimbeni, Muratori, Bandini, and Tiraboschi, 
with other works of less importance, of which I 
then found myself possessed, supplied me with 
materials towards the execution of my plan. . I had 
not however proceeded far, before I perceived 
that the subject deserved a more minute inquiry ; 
for which purpose it would be necessary to resort 
to contemporary authorities, and if posjsible to 
original documents. The impracticability of ob- 
taining in this country the information of which 
I stood in need,, would perhaps have damped the 
ardour of my undertaking, had not a ciriiumstahce 
presented itself in the highest degree favourable 
to my purpose. An intimate friend^ with whom 
I had been many years united in studies and 
affection, had paid a visit to, Italy, and hdd fixed 
his winter residence at Florence. I well knew 
that I had only to request his assistance, in or- 
der to obtain whatever information he h^ an 
opportunity of procuring, from the very spot 
which was to be the scene of my intended 
history. My inquiries were particularly directed 
towards the Laurentian and Riccardi libraries, 

which 
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•'^hkhrl -WAS coimnced woold aflord much ori«- 
^BokrvauA. inltcresiihg infofmation. ^It .would be 
iutjittt ihetefy 'to pay. th^: niy friend afforded me 
tliei assistance'; I required; he went far beyond 
€»nai^^ohbpss I 'had formed, and his return to 
lusi nadnc'^o^tiry! was,: if possible, rendered still 
Xtiore'gratefril.to ine, by the materials he had coU 
lected. f or ; my use. Amongst these I had the 
pleasure to find several beautiful poems oi Lo-^ 
renzo de' Medici, the originals of which are de- 
posited in the Laiirentian library, although the 
fiormer editors of his works appear not to have 
hsd. the. : slightest information respecting them. 
Tik^se poems,- which have. be^h copied with great 
acoiiracy, and, where it was possible, collated 
with; di£Ferent inaiiuscripts^ will for the fir^ time 
jbe ^ved to thie public af the >cldse of ' the pre^^it 
•work. The - munifiscericd j6f the ' late Great 
-Duke' Leopold,, and the liberality of the Marqusiy 
fiiccardi, had laid open the inestimable 1 tvea- 
sures . of their. <::blli£ctk)ns to ev^y. inquirer ;, r and 
under the regulations of the venerable Cahonico 
Bandini, to whose .labours the liiterafy histojiy 
of Italy is .highly indebted, such grraagetji^tA 
have been- adopted. in thur.L^TeotimHihfl^i 
-::-•. that 
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that every diificultyi which miglit retard I'Qidu^ 
is ^iSeotndly remored. ..Unlike the ^imminiief^ 
but ill-digested and almost prohibited: colIeG*- 
txons of the Vatican, the libraries of Floraoceiarc 
the common property of the .learned of all na-p 
tions 9 and an .institntioti founded Jbgr Cosmo,; ani 
promoted by Lorenzo de* Medici, yet suhdfits^ 
the noblest monument t>f their glory, : thel auist 
authentic depository of thdc fame. -. . ^ 

Amongst a number of printed yolnines, imf- 
mediately or remotely connected with my pria* 
cipal subject, which were supplied by the attend 
tion of my friend, were two works of whidi 
he had given me previous information. These 
were the life of Lorenzo de' Medici, written in 
Latin,- by Monsignor Fabroni, a learned Itali»k 
|>rdate,- and pxlblished in the year 1784, in. two 
flumes in quarto ; and the life of hisgraod&ther 
Cosmo, by the same audior, published in onfe 
Volume in quarto in the year 1789. On recdv* 
ing these extensive productions, it became a 
4ul!Ject of consideration, whether it might not be 
advisable to lay aside my own narrative, although 
it -Was then far advanced, and satisfy myself with 

r 

a trans- 
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a translation of the former cf these work«, 
adding «.ch remark, a, my previous «.earchc. 
had enabled me to make. The perusal of these 
volumes, whilst it afforded me considerable 
gratification, soon however convinced me that 
the ]^f^ 1 had in view could not be obtained 
by atraiiiiitioH. The leacfing object of Fabroni 
is to ilWstiate the ^Htit^, rathe* than the literary 
V^ of Lorenzo. It appeared to^ me, that the 
thitt fcstdrical events of the fifteenth century, so 
far is they regarded Italy, could not deeply in^. 
terest my countrymen in the eighteenth ; but I 
conceived that the fw-ogress of fetters and of arts 
would be attended tjo witli pleasure in every 
country ^ere 'ths.f--weK cultivated and {H-otect-^ 
6df many other' motives^: some jof which will 
a^»p^ai'4n'^e^eourse «f * ths wi>rkVxktenniiied xae 
to ^'tbsecutd. tny ongf nai pka ; and :thp hi^^y 
li6w *pteseiAed t«» 'the ^public bears aio^moiie xe- 
semblaBee to' tfaat :of :Babrani, than :iiis. does to 
^1S <^ his: ^pitdj^OEBsarnJTiEUoriv'. fThe general 
ihcidehts iti ^&Ufe dl LareaBoare indieed nearly 
the %ame in all ; \f^^ ^^ ™^^ ^ ^ seni^tfnents 
and obset^ioons that may occi^t in the eosmg 
T(^ume| '^d for4i considerable part of the oar* 

rative. 
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rativCj- pardpuMy ^^k as relates to the. statf 
and :prQgres.s of -letter^ andofr^ts, the lespp^g 
sibUityjTiust-fall oft myself.. -J ,». , ; ■ .'.. ! ,„» 

« I 

. But although I have not tlw^ught it, eli^b)^ 
to rest satisfied .'judth a merje tmtislatioa-: of th^ 
wocks 'oF^Eabjoafj^il h^ve . derived-, ffpmthenj 
very. important assistanc!? and infocmatjoij. ; Xhe 
numerous aadoiautb^ntio .dccunjcot&.^viiD^ iff^ 
obtained hf ridiligfeat ' ♦ researches ; through ^ ,tj^ 
archives ..of. ^ Florence, and" whleh; 5K:cupy . twp-j 
thirds Qfhia.work, ^e a .treasure with which, in 
thci infancy; of my undertakingy I little ; expeqt^4 
to: be ; gratified." ; The. assistance, :5^rii(^d|.fr,^ 
thesfc sources did liot however sUp^rs^d^ nay j^^^ 
eiitions iri '^rocunag. such addition^ infp;;Q^atioj^ 
a$ othet <psd:s'X>f; the c6nttn£nt :and.:>thi}iP9J!ii>p^ 
emild-^upply^ . :The.:Cre5rcrina li^i^ary;^ M^\Y; ^i)^ 
posed to! sole at Amsterdam^ and t;h$, rPinf^Ui,) . in 
Lbnd<Mi, ' furnished ' me with scvseKal pubjica^c^i 
of:^stly date, for which-:!, naigjbtt'^i^theiiwijs^ Ifx^ 
halve imqtiiVed throc^hout Europe. tb no ,'pnrp9s^; 
The rich and extensive catalogues pnblished biyr 

Edwards, Payne, and odiet Londonr^hQ^k^^^i^A 
who Have of late years < dili^etly j^ugh^, .fo^ 

and 
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9^4 imported into Bn^and: whatever is. ^urkyes' 
Qt Yftluabile. in Jbceigii literattrre, have alfb^ co;^^ 
tributcd to tkc sxaxeis o£ my inquiries j , and 
\ niay jiwtty sajr, that I. have spared neither 
:teouble nor expence in th& acqiiisition of what- 
ever applied ta be necessary to the prosecution 
pf my work. 

I am not, however, arrogant enough to con- 
ceive, that, even with these advantages, I have 
been able to do justice to so extensive and so 
diversified a subject. Precluded by more serious 
and indispensable avocations from devoting a 
continued attention to it, I am apprehensive 
that facts of importance may either have escaped 
my diligence, or may be yet imperfectly related. 
The difficulties attending a critical examination 
of works of taste, written in a foreign language, 
contribute to render me diffident of the success 

i 

of my labours. In the few attempts to trans- 
late or imitate the poetical pieces of Lorenzo 
and his contemporaries, I must regret my in- 
ability to do them more complete justice j an 
inability of which I am fully sensible, but for 
VOL. I. d which 



which I do not mean to trouble my reader with 
any further apology. Such as it is, I submit 
this performance to the judgment of the public ; 
ready to acknowledge, though not pleased to 
reflect, that the disadvantages under which an 
author labours are no excuse for the imperfec- 
tions of his work. 



POSTSCRIPT. 



Liverpool^ Dec. i795» 

When the first of these volumea was nearly printed, and the 
materials arranged for the second, I had the satisfaction of ob- 
taining a copy of a very singular and interesting work, in three 
volumes octavo, intitled Memoires GenSalogiqnes de la Maison de 
MSdici. For this performance I am indebted to the Marquis 
OF Laksdown ; a noblemaa who has conferred the most im- 
portant benefits on his country, and whose attention has been 
invariably directed to the encouragement of those studies, which 
can only produce their proper fruits in that state of public tran- 
quillity, which his distinguished talents have been uniformly 
exerted to secure^ 

The work above mentioned is the production of Mr. Tenhove 
of the Hague, a near relation of the late Greffier of the states 
of Holland, Mr. Fagel, to whose memory it is inscribed in th^ 
following affectionate terms i 

A P heureuse memoire de Franfois Fagefj 
Greffier de leurs hautes puissances les Etats Generaux 

des Pravinces-unies : 
Heritier des vertus et des talens de ses ancetres^ 
Callegue et ami du venerable vieillard son pere^ 
Favori des peuples et des grands^ 

Fragile espoir de la patrie^ 

Ami xele des lettres et des arts^ 

Arbitre sur de /' elegance et du gout^ 

Et meilleure moitie de moi-meme* 

d 2 But, 
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But, alas ! the monument which affection had dev6tcd to the 
memory of a friend, was itself destined to remain unfinished; 
and the accomplished author, by a fatality which will perhaps 
remind my readers of the events related in the last chapter of 
this history, whilst he lamented the loss of his patron, was 
called to join him, m the society of the wise, the learned, and 
the good of former ages — in that of Scipio and of Laelius, of 
Politiano and of Lorenzo de* Medici* 

Inter vdordtum Lmiri nemusj unde iupemi 
PluHmus EridafU fir sikiam n/alvitur amniu 

Of such part of his work as was printed before hii d^ath, a 
copy had been presented by him to the learned and Tenerable 
Dr. Macleane of the Hague, the well-known translator of Mo- 
sheim's ecclesiastical histoi-y, with whom he had lived for many 
years in the most friendly intimacy* At the kind request of the 
Marquis of Lansdown, Dr. Macleane transmitted these volumel 
to England ; and a probability having since occurred, of his obi* 
taining another copy, he has obMgingly relinquished them to his 
lordship, by whose liberality I hate now the pleasure of calling 
them my own. 

Although these volumes appear to be rather the amusement 
of the leisure hours of a polite scholar, than the researches of a 
professed historian, yet they display an acquaintance with the 
transactions of Italy, seldom acquired except by a native. To 
a great proficiency in the literature of that country, Mr. Ten- 
hove united an indisputable taste in the productions of all the 
fine arts, and a general knowledge of the steite of maimers, 
and the progress of science, in every period of society. The 
fertility of his genius, and the extent of his information, have 
enabled him to intersperse his narrative with a variety of in- 

2 teresting 
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• teresdng digressions^ ahd briiiiant obseirations ; and the most 
engaging woiic tlmt iias peiiiaps ever appeared, on a subject of 
literary history, is written by a native of one country, in the 
4anguage of another, on the affairs of a third. 

. £xcdlenc however as the .work of Mr. Tenhove certainly is, I 
•have Dot derived from it any rery important assistance ; which 
-will be more readily credited, when it Is understood that it corn** 
mences with the history 6f the family of the Medici in remote 
:antiquity^ and adverting to every member of it, of whom any l^u^ 
torical notice remain, wa6 intended to be continued down to the 
present century. The int^val of time which I have tmdertaken 
to iUustrate, extending only to the life of an mdividual who died 
at an early age, must consequently £3rm a small portion in a work 
infiaided . to embrace such an extent of time, yet not upon the 
^whole more voluminous dian my own. The character of Lbrenzo 
is indeed finely conceived, and ^Chfully drawn by -Mr. Tehhbv^ ; 
and his accomplishments are celebrated with a warmth of expres- 
sion, which proves that the author was fully sensible of his genius 
and his merits. But it was not consistent with the plan that he 
had adopted, to enter into those particular inquiries, and more 
minute discussions, which the duty of a professed biographer re- 
quires. From this circumstance, and the advanced state of my 
work, I was not induced to make any alteration either in its 
arrangement or in the manner of its execution. After having 
proceeded so far in the character of a simple relater of facts, it 
would indeed ill become me to aim at the higher ornaments of 
composition. 

Servetur ad imum 
^ualis ab incepto processerit. 

Unwilling, 
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Unwilling, however, to possess such a treasure as the vo* 
lumes in question, without enabling my readers to share it with 
me in some degree, I have frequently taken occasion, in the 
notes to the second volume, to cite the sentiments of Mr. Ten- 
hove, on the subject of our mutual inquiry. I am aware, that 
by this conduct I am inducing a comparison by no means fa- 
vourable to my own performance; but having executed it to 
the best of my ability, I have not been led by that consider- 
ation to suppress any thing which I thought might tend to 
authenticate or illustrate my work. The motives which have 
encouraged me to persevere in this undertaking, amidst nume- 
rous avocations and duties, which connect me with society by 
almost ev^ tie, have been a high admiration of the character 
of Lorenzo de' Medici, the singular pleasure which I have 
enjoyed in tracing his history, and the earnest desire which I 
feel, to place him in that rank in the estimation of my country- 
men, to which he is so eminently entitled. 



CHAP. I 



Origin of Florence-^^ovemment— Family of the Medici 

— Salvestro de Medici — Giovanni di Medici — Cosmo 

de Medici— ^Influence of that family in Florence — Cosmo 

seized and imprisoned — Is banished to Padua — Allo'ived 

to reside at Venice — Ambrogio Traversari — Cosmo is 

recalled from banishment — Encourages men of learns- 

ing — Leonardo and Carlo Aretino — Researches after 

the 'writings of the ancients — Poggio Bracciolini^^ua^ 

rino Veronese — Giovanni Aurispa — Francesco Filelfo — 

Council of Florence — Revival of the Platonic Philoso^ 

pby — Marsilio Ficino — Cosmo establishes the Laurentian 

Library — Niccolo Niccoli founds the library of S. Marco 

— 7i&^ Vatican Library founded by Pope Nicholas V.— - 

Invention and progress of the art of printing — Cap-* 

ture of Constantinople by the Turks — Cosmo applies 

himself to study — Marriage of Piero d^ Medici — Birth 

of Lorenzo and Giuliano — Celebrity of Cosmo — Antonio 

Beccatelli — Literary quarrels — Bessarion and George of 

Trebisond — Poggio and Filelfo^^Deatb and character 

of Cosmo de Medici. 
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Florence has been mnaikablc m modem history for 
die freqaency and Tidence of its internal dissentions, and ' 
for the predilection of its inhabitants for erery species of 
science, and every production of art. However discord- 
ant these characto-lstics may appear, they are not diffi- 
cult to reconcile: The same active spirit that calls forth 
the talents of individuals for the preservation of their liber- 
ties, and resists with unconqu^raUe resolution whatever 
is supposed to infringe them, in the niomep,ts of domestic 
peace and security seeks with avidity othex objects of em- 
ployment. The defence of freedom has always been found 
to expand and strengthen the mind ; and though the facul- 
ties of the human race may remain torpid for generations, 
when once roused into action they cannot.speedily bq lulled 
again into inactivity and repoise. - 
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CHAP. Of the rise of Florence little can be traced with cer- 

^' tainty, although much research has been employed on the 

Origin of subject. If we give credit to its historian Machiavelli {a) 
it derives its origin from the ancient and venerable city of 
Fiesole, whose walls yet remain at the distance of about 
three miles from Florence. The situation of Fiesole, on 
the summit of a steep hill, induced its inhabitants, many 
of whom, were early devoted to commerce, to erect habi- 
tations for the convenience of traffic on the plain below^ 
between the river Amo and the foot of the mountain* 
During the continuance of the Roman republic this infant 
establishment was reinforce! b^ cUoiikts from Rome. The 
popular tradition of the place, countenanced by Lan- 
dino (3) and Verini (r), refers this event to the times of 
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fjS) ** Scd "Florentin^'cancrcm primordia gentle }^ 
^ , iNqliUq jBylhuftom ismpns I b emiie ge Atts 1 
Syllfl^tMU gSDu§ Bntnan^ sjurpe cqIodos. 
** A p^tribns nunquain degeAer;use &uk»** 

Landinus dt laudrhus Cosmi, ' 

tfr^BaniigU Jifseimit liuratura Wlmmma^ 'vd.l.f. dM. 
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•* f yllanTis prinms fogiens asperrima montis 
. ^'Puv^ayic ngstiioi arte cdhuittiLafres i 
** ' Atque Amum recuv coAtr^trs uxul)<|ue lymjhis, 
** Obice disrupto cojnpulit ire via." 

LaHd. de frimordHs urbis'. 

(f )• ^. PeHci C^mJtes Sylliap de mdrmorc tcmpltan, 
•• Mavorti posnere sw)*** 

Ugobnus Vtrinus d§ illustratiom Vrhis Flonnti0^ 
Fbr, i63^6> lib. u /• 9* 



t. 



3 

dw dietatorthfp »f SyUa, ivkikt PolkUno places !t iind^ dnXpl 
the tfi^iAtkate (^ Odtairias, Aatdtuus, and Lepidus (a). ■ ^ 

• 

Ift the frequefit irruptions of the northern nations that 
^ubVertcfd the Roman state, Florence followed the fate oi^ 
the rest ^ Italy ; but about the year loio it had acquired . 
some degree of strength and independence, which was 
first e^rted in attaeking and demolishing the place trcm, 
whtch k SjMrUdg (^). Fiesole retaitis few traces of its fbr^ 
vMt impottance ; but its delightful situation and pure air 
aOH render k an agt^eeable aitd healthy residence. 



I ' 



iE6t isomc ^dti^tttiiea previoue to the commencement of 
tiir pfesetif hidtctty, the government of Florence had fluc- 
tuated between an aristocratic and a popular form. The 
discord and animosity that arose from this instability may 
well be conceived. When either of the contending fac- 
tions lxa4 obtained the ascendency, the leader of it soon 

disagreed 



(«) ^ Dedttxere igttur Florentiam coloniam triumyiri Caj\is Caesar qui deinde 
<* Angustosy Marcns AtitonitiSy et Marttts Leptdos etiaih ^ndfex maximus/* 
F<)r imttiy ^HetH dbserrations and learned conjectures on the origiA of Fiesole 
and 'Florencei ^. thUlkt^i E^ Hh \. Ef. i. 

(^) '* Ast ubc SylUi^fielix cmicordia ci7«s 
^' Altios evezitf Fesuls Venere redactae 
'' Sttb jugtfy cuac popuK crevit nnm^rosa propago* 
'* XJtbs iaimteat'poteiisy vicmaque tnoenibtis dim, 
^ lKarcigcai«»uicerius finest «ScTrenegafaat« 
^* Ac ^lutr qaondam vvteres aoxere Sabini 
«« £i:d> Tatio Ronxam : sic urbs Fetulana rtiteto 
*y VcitSK tictricem tandem mtgnmc in iirbem**' 

Vtrkm ^ iUustt. Urih Fkr. 
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CHAP, disagreed in the exercise of* fSitix pow^r ; ahd the weaker 
^^ party, attaching themselves to the body of d)e. people; 
speedily effected a revolution. The frequency of electing 
their magistrates, at the same time that it was favourable 
to the preservation of their liberties, fomented a contiaual 
spirit of opposition ^d resentment. . A secret enmity, even 
in the most tranquil days of the republic, sub^sted among 
the leaders of the different factions, and the slightest cir- 
cumstance, whether of a foreign or domestic natutei ^aa 
sufficient to kindle die latent spark into an open flame. 
The contests between the Gbibellini and the; Gufffii (4), 
and between the Biancbi and the Neri (^), were entered 
into by the Florentines with an eageHiess. beyond that of 
apy other people in Europe. , For a ' g^eat le£(gth of time; 

Flcvence: 
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(a) This distinction began about the twelfth century. . In the .dissentions 
between the pope and the emperor, the partisans of the f or m e r were deno-' 
xwiated Guelphsy and those of the imperial faction Ghibelines ; but in suc- 
ceeding times these appeUations conveyed other ideas, and the name of 
Ouelphs was applied to those who, in any popular commotion, espoused the 
cause of the people, whilst that of. Ghibelines became synonyxnotts to the 9pti» 
m^€s of the Romans, or Aristocrates. Ammirato, without being able to trace 
the origiQ, pathetically laments the unhappy consequences of these distinctions 
to his country. Istoria Fiorentiua, v. i. /« if^^ 13a. But the particular cir- 
cumstances which introduced them into Florence are related at considerable 
length by Nerli. Commiutmrii de* faiU cvviH di Firenxe* Augs. 1728. /. l. lie. 

(3) For these factions Italy was indebted to the city of Pistoia, where a dis- 
agreement took place between two young men of the family of Cancellieriy 
one of whom is called by Machiavelii, Geri, and the other. Lore. In this 
contest Geri received a slight blow from his relation, who immediately after- 
wards, at the command of his father Gugliehno, went to the house of Ber- 
tuccio, the father of Geri, to a^logize for the oftnce. Bertuccio, exasperated 
at the indignityt seised the young man, and with the assistance of two of his 



Florence waft at continual war with itself ; and a num* CHAP, 
ber of citizens under the name of Fuorusciti^ or ab- ^' 
sentees, were constantly employed in attempting to regain 
their native residence,, for which purpose they scrupled* 
not, by all possible means, to excite the resentment of 
other powers against it. , If their attempts proved success- 
ful, the weaker party left the city, till they in their turn 
could expel their conquerors. 

These disadvantages were however amply compensated 
by the great degree of freedom enjoyed by the ctizens of 
Florence, which had the most favourable effects on their 
character, and gave them a decided superiority over the in- 
habitants of the rest of Italy. The popular nature of the 
government, not subjepted to the will of an individual, as 
in many of the surrouiiding states, nor restricted like that 
of Venice to a particular class, was a constant incitement 
to e^Qcrtion. Nor was it on the great body of the people 
only . that the good effects of this system were apparent ; 
even those who claimed the privileges of ancestry felt the 

advantages 



servantsy cruelly cot off liis hand on a manger* This atrocions deed roused 
the resentment of Gugljelmo» who cook up arms to revenge the injury. Can- 
cellieri the common ancestor of the family had two wives, from one of whom 
descended the line of Guglielmo, from the other that of Bertuccio. One of 
these wives was named Bianca, whence that branch of their fiunily and their 
adherents were named Biambi^ and their exponents, by way of distinction, 
obtained the name of Neri. The whole city espoused the part of one or other 
of these factions, and the contagion soon spread to Florence, where it re- 
ceived fresh vigour from the ancient dissendons of the drcbi and the DonatL 
The quarrel shortly became tinctured with political enmity, and the Bianchi 
were considered as Ghibelines, the Neri as Guclphs, Mac. 1st. Fior. iib. \u 
Jimm. Lt. Fi9r. v. i. /• 104. 






CHAP, advantage of a fiTal^ip, vribicii pktiraitsd ihfih unking 
_jJL-- . into indolcncci and called upon dicm to fitqpport by their own, 
talents the rank and influence 'vHuch they had derived from 
thoeie of their ancestors. Where the bt&ioees of govcfra^ 
ment is confined to a few^ the £Kulties of the many bo- 
come toipid for Want of exercise ; but in Florence, everjr 
citizen was conversant with, and mig^t hope, at leaM, tO 
partake in the government; and hence was derived thai 
spirit of industry, which in the pursuit of wealth, and the 
extendon of commerce, was, amidst aH their iateeftine 
broils, 80 conspicuous, and so successful {a). Use fatigues 
of public Kfe, and the cares of mercantile avocattons, were 
alleviated at times by the study of lit^xatore or the Bpecu-« 
ladonft of phitosof^y. A rational and digorfied employ^* 
ment engaged those moments of leisure not neceasarilj 
devoted to fnbre important concerns ; and the mind waa 

rdafced 



[a) The beneficial effects of their government were not unobserved by the 
Florentines, and are weH adverted to by Verini*. 



^Semperque aliquid novitatis in orbe est 



Stat tasnen incolumi& majesras publica ; causa est 
Praedaris quoniam ingeniis Florentia favet, 
Festinosqae Hbens virtoti impendit honones. 
£x quo si lingu« vitsque indostria major 
Concessa est cniquam, nostram demtgiat in nrbcm; 
Ut magis ^teat virtus ubi praemia prompta : 
£quariqoe sibt fert xgre prisca colonos 
Nobilitas, qriturque trucis discordia beilt; 
Fitque minor census;, patrimoniaque hausta tributisy 
Reddunt atteratum qui stemmate fulget avito. 
Contra autem solers et cedere nescius, instac 
Fortunsy summosque antsio molitur bonores. 

Fn^. M mutt. Vr*. tit. S. 




n^3sed i^lwnt ^ing ddbilltatdf, asid amused toathom 
heirig dep»red» The duperiofi|7f ^^tiiicfa the Fldreoiiiictt 
thfite required was uaiversaUy ackoowledged ; and they 
became the hlgtoriaiis^ the poecs, tl»e orators, and t^ 
pvdc^ovs- of fiur^e«r 

The family of the Medici had for many ages been es- rimiiyff 
teemed one of the most con^lderaiyle in the republic ; nor 
have there been wanting antlioTs who have derived its 
eminenee from the age oi' (Charlemagne : but it must jbe re^ 
membered, that these genealogies have been the prodnetiori 

_ « 

of- subsequent tSmes^ ^^en the elevation of diis femily to 
the mpreme command- in Florenee, made it necessary to 

• * • 

impress on ttie minds of the people em idea of its antiquity 
and i^opeetabifity {a), k appears however from awhientic 

monuments^ 



{a} In ^M^S. of the Ki^cardi library at .Florence, of which I have ob- 
tained an ample extract, intitled ** Origine e ^esan^htza Mia casa de* Medici t* 
dir origin of the iamity greatness is rotnanticafly referred to Averardo de' 
lle^ici, a commaad^t under Cfaademagsp, who» for 'hki Taloor m destroying 
the gigantic plunderer MugtUo^ by whom the surroonding country was laid 
waste, was honoured with the privilege of bearing for his arms six /a/Zr, or 
balls, as characteristic of the iron balls that hung from the mace of his fierce 
aataigonist, the impression of which remained on his shield. Verini had be- 
fore this accounted for the family name and arms by another hereditary tale. 

Est qui Bebryaca Medices testetur ab urbe 
Venisae ; et Toscam sobokm deksse snperbam 
Asserat : hinc Medicis meruit cognomen habere 
Quod Medicus Tosci fuerit, sic ore venenmn 
Dizerunt patrio : factique insignia portet 
Senis in globulis flav«atem sanguine peltam* 

Fir* d* iUuit* VrUs, Ub. iii. 



It required some ingenuity to invalidate ao strong a presumption of the 

t 
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CHAP, monuments, that Inany individuals of this family had sig- 
^' nalized themselves on important occasions, Giovanni de' 
Medici {a) in the year 1251, with a body of only CHie 
hundred Florentines, forced his way through the Milanese 
army, then besieging the fortress of Scarperia, and entered 
the place with the loss of twenty lives. 

saivestrode* Salvcstro dc' Medici acquired great reputation by his 

Medici temperate, but firm resistance of the tyranny of the no- 

bles (^), who, in order to secure their power, adcused those 
who opposed them of being attached to the party of the 
Ghibelines, then in great odium at Florence. The per- 
sons so accused were said to be admonished, ammoniti^ and 
by that act were excluded from all offices of government. 
This custom was at length carried to such an extreme, as 
to become insufferable. In the year 1379, Salvestro, being 
chosen chief magistrate, exerted his power in reforming 
this abuse; which was not however effected without a 
violent commotion, in which several of the nobility lost 
their lives. , After the death of Salvestro, his son, Veri de' 
Medici, continued to hold a high rank in the republic, and, 
like the rest of this family, was always in great favour 
with the populace. 

The 



ancient family profession^ as arises from the name of Mudid^ and the six pills 
borne as their device* 

{a) Amm, 1st, Ft'or^ i. 531. 

{6) Razzi vita di Sahestrp dc* Medici. Flw. 1580. Antm. 1st. Fiw. ii. 
716,717. 



The person, however, who may be said to have laid CHAP, 
the foundation of that greatness which his posterity en- _ 

joyed for several ages, was Giovanni de' Medici, the great Giovanni dc* 
grandfather of Lorenzo, the subject of oiir present his- 
tory {a). By a strict attention to commerce, he acquired 
immense wealth ; by his affability, moderation, and libe^ 
rality, he ensured the confidence and esteem of his fellow- 
citizens. Without seeking after the offices of the republic, 
he was honoured with them all. The maxims, which, uni- 
formly pursued, raised the house of Medici to the splendor 
which it afterwards enjoyed, are to be found in the charge 
given by this venerable old man on his death-bed to his 
two sons, Cosmo and Lorenzo {b) ; " I ficl^^ said he, 
** that I have lived the time prescribed me. I die content ; 
leaving you^ my sons^ in affluence and in healthy and in 
such a station^ that whilst you follow my example^ you 
may live in your native place^ honoured and respected. 
Nothing chords me more pleasure ^ than the reflection that 
my conduct has not given offence to any one ; but that^ on 
the contrary y 1 have endeavoured to serve all persons to the 
best of my abilities. I advise you to do the same. With 
respect to the honours of the state ^ if you would live with 
security^ accept only such as are bestowed on you by the 

laws^ 



(«) Giovanni nacqae nel X36O9 ebbe per moglie Piccarda di Nannino di 
Odoardo Bueri nel 1386. Fa principe nella republica Fiorentina* Ambascia- 
tore al Papa, a Ladi&lao, e a Venegia. Mori il dl 20 di Febrajo del 1428. 

Origint nUsiimbjocat MS. 

{i) Mac. 1st. Fior. Hi. r. 

VOL. I. B 
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CHAP, lawsy and the favour of your fellow^citmens ; for it is 
_ __ - the exercise of that power which is obtained hj violence^ 
and not of that which is voluntarily given j that occasions 
hatred and contentions^ He died in the year 1428, leaving 
two sons, Cosmo^ born in the year 1 389, and Lofchzq in 
1594 [a)^ from the latter of whom is derived the coltMeral 
branch of the famUy^ that La the beginDing^ of the sixfaeendt 
century obtained the 2d)solute soyereignty of Tuscany (^). 

Cosmo de' Even in the life-time of his &ther, Cosmo had engaged 

himself deeply, not only in the extensive commerce by 
which the family had acquired its wealth, but in the 
14U. weightier concerns of government Such was his autho- 
rity 



(A) At the instance of the tm> brodiers, Bdn^teOo die scvdpto£. erected- 
a. monument to the memory o£ tkeir fiither<Saoiraiiiu.de?Medid^ andthcjm 
mother Picarda, which yet remainai ia the church. of S^Itoi^nzo- at. Florence^A 
on one side of which is the following inscription : 

** Si merita in patriamt si gloriaf .sanguis et omnit , 
Larga manus, nigra libera monc fbrent, 
Vi^KcretiJttiil pattias^ casta tcuxliNcmjugeftiir^ 
** Auxilium miseris, portus et aura suis, 
*' Omnia sed quando superantur morte^ Jobtuims 
** Hoc mausoleei tiaqpt Picar^ jaees-t 
Ergo senex mceret, juvenis, puer, onmis et «tas 
Orba parente suo patria moesta gemit.^' 









On the other side: 

** Cosnms et LanrenkiDS^e' Medicis» viro clarissimo» Johanni Averardi 
** filio et Piccardae Adovardi filiae carissimis partndhus hoc s^ukmmrfaidien- 
" dum curarunt. Obiit autem Johannes x. KaL Martii. mccccxxyiii. Pic- 
** carda vero xiii. KaL Maii quinquennio post e vita migravit/* 



II 



lity and reputation, that in the year 1414, when Bakhasar CHAP. 
Cossa, who had been dected pope, and had assumed the ' 

name of John XXIIL was summoned to attend the council 
of Constance, he chose to be accompanied by Cosmo de' 
Medici, amongst other men of eminence, whose cbarac- 
ters might countenance his cause. By this council, which 
continued nearly four years, Balthasar was deprived of his 
pontifical dignity, and Otto Coionna, who took the name 
of Martin V. was elected pope. Divested of his authority, 
and pursued by his numerous adversaries, 'Balthasar en- 
deavoured to save himself by flight Cosmo did not desert 
in adversity the man to v^homlic had attached himself in 
prosperity. At the expence of a large ram of money, he 
i:ed6emed hiqa'from the. bands of the duke of Bafvaria, who 
had seized upon his person.; and afterwards gave him an 
hospttaUe shelter at Florence during the remainder of his 
U|e* Nor did the successful pontiff teaeot the kindness 
shewn to his rival ; on the contrary, he soon afterwards 
paid a public visit to Florence, where, on the formal sub- 
mission of Balthasar, and at the request of the Medici, he 
created him a cardinal, with the privilege of taking the first 
place in the sacred college. The new-made cardinal did not 
loi^ survive this honour. He died in the year 14 19 (a), 
and it was stipposed, that the Medici at his death possessed 
themselves of immense riches, which he had acquired 
during his pontificate (b). This notion was afterwards en- 
couraged, 



(41) jtam* 1st* fior. a. 985* 

{i) ** Si crede che Cosmo de' Medicii del danaro di Baldassare accresees^ 
** inmodo ie sue facolta che fu poi tenuto U piu ricco cittadiao di Fiorenza, anzi 

B 2 
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CHAP, couraged, for malevolent purposes, by those who well 

' knew its falsehood {a). The true source of the wealth of 

the Medici, was their superior talents and application to 

commerce : for the property of the cardinal was scarcely 

sufficient to discharge his legacies and his debts. 

After the death of Giovanni de' Medici, Cosmo sup- 
ported and increased the family dignity. His conduct was 
uniformly marked by urbanity and kindness to the supe- 
rior ranks of hia fellow-citizens, and by a constant atten- 
tion to the interests and the wants of the lower class, 
whom he relieved with unbounded generosity. By these 
means he acquired numerous, and zealous partizans, of 
every denomination; but he rather considered them aa 
pledges for the continuance of the power he possessed, 
than as instruments to be employed in extending it to the 
ruin and subjugation of the state. ^^ No family y^ saya 
Voltaire, " ever obtained its pawer by sojmta title (^)." 

The 



'' che in Italiay e fuori d'ltalia fosse/' Piatina in *uita tfi MartinoV • Bat this 
tale is confuted by AmmiratOy wlto has cited the testament of Balthasar, hj 
which it appears that he was doubtful whether his property wouFd extend to 
pay the legacies he had bequeathed. To the altar of St. John the Baptist he 
gave 2L finger of that saints which he had long carried secretly about his person. 

Amm. 1st, Fior, 2. 1047. 

(a) The malice and virulence of Filelfo led him to accuse the Medici of 
having poisoned Balthasar, in order to obtain possession of his property ; but 
this is sufficiently refuted by the slightest acquaintance with the characters of 
the accuser and the accused, to say nothing of the irrefragable testimony of 
Balthasar's will above referred to, of which Giovanni de' Medici was one of 
the trustees. 

{b) Esjoi surlet Maurst kc» *ud% ii. p^zii, 4/0. td. Gen, 
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The authority which Cosmo and his descendants exer- CHAP, 
xised in Florence, during the fifteenth century, was of a ' 



rcnce^ 



very peculiar nature ; and consisted rather in a tacit influ- influence of the 
ence on their part, and a voluntary acquiescence on tlwt of **^***" '" ^^"^ 
the people, than in any prescribed or definite compact be- 
tween them. The form of government was ostensibly a 
republic, and was directed by a council of ten citizens, 
and a chief executive ofiicer called the Gonfaloniere^ or 
standard bearer, who was chosen every two months; Un- 
der this establishment the citizens imagined they enjoyed 
the full exercise of their liberties ; but such was the 
power of the Medici, that they generally either assumed 
to themselves the first ofBces of the state, or nominated 
such persons as they thought proper to those employ- 
ments. In this, however, they paid great respect to popular 
opinion. That opposition of interests so generally appa*- 
rent between the people and their rulers, was at this time 
scarcely perceived at Florence, where superior qualifications 
and industry were the surest recommendations to public 
authority and favour. Convinced of the benefits constantly 
received from this family^ and satisfied that they could at 
any time withdraw themselves from a connexion that 
exacted no engagements, and required only a temporary 
acquiescence, the Florentines considered the Medici as the 
fathers, and not as the rulers of the republic. On the other 
hand, the chiefs of this house, by appearing rather to decline 
than to court the honours bestowed on them, and by a 
singular moderation in the use of them when obtained, 
were careful to maintain the character of simple citizens 
of Florence, and servants of the state* An interchange of 

3 reciprocal 
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CHAP, reciprocal good oiHces was the only tie by which the 

.- Florentines and the Medici were bound, and perhaps the 

long continuance of this connexion may be attributed to 

the very circumstance of its being in the power of either 

of the parties, at any time, to have dissolved it. 

Cosmo seized But the prudcuce and moderation of Cosmo, though 

an imprisoned, ^j^^^ soothcd the jealous appreheusious of the Florentines, 

could not at all times repress the ambitious designs of 

those who wished to possess or to share his authority* 

'433' In the year 1433 («) Rinaldo de' Albizi, at the head of a 
powerful party, carried the appointment of the magistracy. 
At that time Cosmo had withdrawn to his seat at Mugello, 
whisre he had remained some months, in order tp avoid the 
disturbances that he saw were likely to ensue {6) ; but at 
the request of his friends he returned to Florence, where 
I^^ was led to expect that an union of the different parties 
would be eSect^, so as to preserve the peace of the city* 
la this expectation he was however disappointed. No 

sooner 



(«) Jmm. 1st. Fiv* z, ioS9« 

(^) For some time before t^e close of the 14th eentury, it bccaxne a cus- 
tom amongst the chiefs of this family, to keep private memorials of the cir- 
cumstances attending it. Hiese memortais, or Ricordi, were begun by FtlJgno 
de' Mediciy vr&o )n the year 1373 entered^ in a b»oJc yet extaait and iotitbd 
" Nttaue d^Ha famij^lUi de^ Medisiji** some information PcspecUAg its weaithi 
population^ and respectability. {Appendix ^ No. I. } Cosmo continued the prac-r 
tice, and hi particular has fcft a very minute account of the circmnstances at- 
uitfiiag bis banlsfaoBieac and retum, w^ieh greatly dliSera in navy respocte 
ftojtn the narrative of MachiaveUi. (Jppndix^ No. II.) The RicQrdi of Lo* 
renzo also remain, and afford much indisputable information on the principal 
events of his life. 
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80oner did he make his appearance in the palace, where his C HA p, 
presence had been requested, on pretence of hie being in- 
tended to share in the administration' of the republic, than he 
was seized upon by his adversaries, and committed to the 
custody of Federigo Malavolti. He remained in this situa- 
tion for several days, in constant apprehension of some 
violence being offinred to his person; but he still more 
dreaded that the malice of his enemies might attempt his 
fife by poison. During four days, a small portion of bread 
was the only food which he thought proper to take. 

The generority of his keeper at length relieved him from itb^nii 
this state of anxiety. In order to induce him to take his 
food with confidisnce, Malavold partook of it with him {a). 
la the mean time, his brother Lorenzo, and his cousin 
Avfiracdo^ having raised a considerable body of men from 
Romagna and other neighbouring parts, and being joined* 
by Nificolo Tokntino, die commander of the troops of the 
nepnfaUc^ approaehed towards Fiosence to his relief; but 
the appoehenfiioiis that in case tliey resorted to open vie* 
Isnoe^' the life o£ Gosmo might be endangered, induced 

them, 



{a) The address of Malavolti to Cosmo on- this occasion* as related by 
Machiavelliy is full of kindness and humanitj. ** Tu dubici Cosimo di non 
" esiere awelenato, et fal te morire di faine» e poco honore a me, cre^endo 
**' ch'io Totevsi'teaer le mam auiu simile soelemtezfisa. lo non credi eke tu 
** faabbi ap^dere l^ vita, tanti amici Inii in paiagio, et fuori ) ma quando pure 
** avessi a perderla, vivi sicuro- che pigliaranno altri mqdi che usar me, per 
** ministro a tortdla : ptrchc io notfyOglfo bmttarmrle mani nd sangue d* 
*f «lcoM» e musknnikl tuo cbcicp. mi offcndlsti niat»'' arc* 

Mac* lit* Fior* lib. iv. 
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CHAP, them to abandon their enterprise. At length Rinaldo and 
* his adherents obtained a decree of the magistracy against 
the Medici and their friends, by which Cosmo wa^ ba«- 
nished to Padua for ten years, Lorenzo to Venice, for five 
years, and several of their relations and adherents were 
involved in a similar punishment. Cosmo would gladly 
. have left the city pursuant to his sentence, but his enemies 
thought it more advisable to retain him till they had esta- 
blished their authority ; and they frequently gave him to 
understand that if his friends raised any opposition to their 
measures, his life should answer it. He also suspected that 
another reason for his detention was to ruin him in his 
credit and circumstances ; hia mercantile concerns being 
then greatly extended. As soon as these disturbances were 
known, several of the states of Italy interfered in his be- 
^ half. Three ambassadors arrived from Venice, who pro- 
posed to take him under their protection, and to engage 
that he should strictly submit to the sentence imposed on 
him. The Marquis of Ferrara also gave a similar proof of 
his attachment. Though their interposition was not im- 
mediately successful, it was of great importance to Cosmo, 
and secured him from the attempts of those who aimed at 
his life. After a confinement of near a month, some of 
his friends, finding in his adversaries a disposition to gen- 
tler measures, took occasion to forward his cause by the 
timely application of a sum of money to Bernardo Guadagni 
the Gonfaloniere, and to Mariotto Baldovinetti, two of the 
creatures of Rinaldo. This measure was successftil. He 
was privately taken fi'om his confinement by night, and 
led out of Florence. For this piece of service Guadagni 

received 
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received one thousand florins, and Baldovinetti eight hun« CHAP, 
dred. " Tbey were poor souls j^ says Cosmo in his Ricordi, - 
** Jbr if money bad been their object ^ tbey might have bad ten 
thousand^ or more^ to bave freed me from the perils of sucb a 
situation (^j)." 

^ ' Ftx)m Florence, Cosmo proceeded immediately towards u auowed to 
Yenice, and at every place through which he passed, ex- '«»»^««v<^«»^«- 
pef ienced the most ^flattering attention, and the warmest 
expressions of regard. On his approach to that city he was 
met hy his brother Lorenzo, and many of his friend^, 
and was reqeived by thg senate with such honours as are 
bestowed by that stately republic, only on persons of the 
highest quality and distinction, A^^^^ ?^ short sts^y there, 
he went to Padua, the place prescribed for his banishment j 
but on an application to the Florentine state, by Andrea 
Donato the Venetian ambassador, he was permitted to 
reside on any part of the Venetian territories, but not to 
approach within the distance of one hundred and seventy 
miles from Florence. The affectionate reception which he 

had 



(«) Machiavelli ascribes the liberation of Cosmo to the interference and 
assistance of Fargonaccio, a buffoon, who was admitted by Malavolti to visit 
Cosmo during his confinement, and was employed by him in negotiating with 
the chiefs of the opposite faction for his deliverance. VarilJas has ornamented 
the same story, according to his manner, with an infinite number of particu- 
lars. To judge from his narrative, this au^or might not oniy have'been a con- 
temporary, but intrusted with the most secret transactions of the negotiation, 
and the confidanjt of the most private thoughts of the parties concerned. Far^ 
Mim» de Flor. p. 9, &£• In the narrative that I have given I have thought proper 
to discard these dubious accounts, and to adhere to the, authentic relation of ' 
Cosmo himself; who adverts to no such circumstance, but on the contrary ex- 
pressly states by whose assistance the money was paidt v. Ricwdi di C9im$ in Apf. 

VOL. 1. C 
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CHAP, had met vnth at Vemce induced him to fix his abode there. 

T 

' until a change of circumstances should restore him to his 
native country. 

Amongst the several learned and ingenious men that 
accompanied Cosmo in his banishment, or resorted to him 
during his stay at Venice, w^s Michellozzo Michellozzi, 
a Florentine sculptor and architect, whom Cosmo em- 
ployed in making models and drawings of the most re« 
markable buildings in Venice, and also in forming a library 
in the monastery of St. George (a), which he enriched 
with many valuable manuscripts, and left as an honourable 
monument of his gratitude, to a place that had aflfbrded him 
so kind an asylum in his adversity {b). 

Ambrosio Duriug his reudencc at Venice, Cosmo also received 

frequent visits from Ambrogio Traversari, a learned monk 
of Camaldoli near Florence (r), and afterwards superior 

of 



(«) Fasan Fin di* PiiUTh ^•{•/•339» Ed.Fhr. 1568. 

(b) This library existed till the year 1614, when in consequence of the mo- 
nastery being rebuilt, it was destroyed, and the books it contained are supposed 
to have perished. 

TirahsM, Storia itUa Lttteratura ItaHanap W. vi. farts i.f* 102. 

(r) Ambrogio was bom ia i^Sd, and was a natire of Forli, but is usually 
ranked amongst the eminent men of Florence, where he was educated and where 
be principally resided. ** In Birenze bensl fu educato Ambrogio : In flrenze 
** ^estl I'abito monacale : In Rrenze riposano le sue ossa ; e per& in tal qual 
*' snodo pu6 Fiorentino appellarsi." Ztm, DismtMund Fusiofu, vol. u /. 75. So 
complete was his knowledge of the Greek language, that in the council of Ro- 
jrtttce lie acted as interpreter between the Italians and the Greeks. His translation 

3 
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of the! tnonastery at that place. Though chiefly confined CHAP, 
within the Kmits of a cloister, Triverdarf had, perhaps, ^' 
the best pretensions to the character of a polite scholar of "~~^ 
any man of that age. From the letters of Traversari, now 
extant, we learn that Cosmo and his brother not only bore 
their misfortunes with firmness, but continued to express 
on every occasion an inviolable attachment to their native 
place {a). 

The readiness with which C!osmo had riven way to cotmoUre- 

, . ' called from ba- 

the temporary clamour raised against him, and the reluo- nishment. 

tance he had shewn to renew those bloody rencounters 

that had so often disgraced the streets of Florence, gained 

him new friends. The utmost exertions of his antagonists 

could not long prevent the dioice of such magistrates as 

were known to be attached to the cause of the Medici j 

and no sooner did they enter on the execution of their 

ofiice, than Cosmo and his brother were recalled, and 

Rinaldo, with his adherents, were compelled to quit the 

city. 



of Diogenes Laerdusy ioscribed by him to Cosmo de' Mcdicif and firsc printed 
at Veniccy by Nicolas Jenson» in i475> has been several times reprinted. Tra* 
▼ersari has had the good fortune to meet with a biographer and annotator in 
the learned Mehus, who has done justice to the subject, and made his life and 
writings the vehicle of much curious and useful information. It is only to be 
regretted that this extensive and valuable work is not better arranged, jimi. 
Travirsarsi Lot. Sf. &c. a W,/o. Flor. 1759. 

(a) ** Cosmus et Laurentius, fratres, viri amidsnmi, valent optimi ; mag- 
** naque constanda antmi feront calamitatem suam } et, quod his majus est, eo 
** adfectu in patriam sunt ut illam majoreconstantaa quam antea diligant," 5cc. 

7>Av. £f. lib. viii. Ep.^y 

C2 
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CHAP. city. This event took place, about the expiratioa of twelve 
* months from the time of Cosmo's banishment {a)* 

Encourages ^ From this time the life of Cosmo de' Medici was an 

men of learning, ^^j^j^^g^ uninterrupted- series of prosperity. The tranquil- 
lity enjoyed by the republic^ and the satisfaction and peace of 
mind which he experienced in the esteem and confidence of 
his fellow-citizens, enabled him to indulge his natural pro- 
pensity to the promotion of science, and the encourage- 
ment of learned men. The study of the Greek language 
had been introduced into Italy, principally by the exer- 
tions of the celebrated Boccaccio (A), towards the latter 
part, of the preceding century, but on the death of that 
great promoter of letters it again fell into neglect. After 
a short interval, another attempt was made to revive it by 
the intervention of Emanuel Chrysoloras, a noble Greek, 
wjio, during, the interval of his important embassies, taught 

that 



(a) The attachment of the populace to the Medici is strikingly described by 
Poggio. -** Itaque indicta populi concione, quanta alacritate, Dii boni, quanta 
*' exultatione, quanto gaudio, quanto studio« etiam infirmorum concursus est 
" ad Pakitium factus, omnium aetatum, ordinum, nationum ! Nemo non so* 
** lum civem se* sed ne hominem quidem arbitrabatur^ qui non hutc caus« in- 
** teressety qui non manii, voce^ vultus deniqueac gestus significattdoefaTeKt. 
** Ezistimabant omnes non de tua, sed de publica salute agi» non de'ptoivata 
** unius domo* sed de communi onmhiih causa certari*''. . 

540. Fil. BasiL I538* 



{Jb) Boccaccio is not only entitled to the honour of having introduced into 
Italy the study of the Greek langu^e» but of having preserved and restored 
what constitutes its greatest glory — The writings of Homer — ^Thus he boasts 
of his meritorious labours: <* Fui equidem ipse insuper, qui primus iM&sump- 
** dbus Homeri libros, et alios quosdam graccos in Hetruriam revocavi, ex qua 
" multis ante saeculis abierant, non redituri. Nee in Hetruriam tantum sed in 
** patriam deduxi.*' Bocc. GiVioU^a De9nmf lib* xv* cap. 7. Ed. 1481. 
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that language at Florence and other cities of Italy, about • CHAP, 
the bqginning of the fifteenth century. His disciples ' 

were* numerous and respectable. Amongst others of no 
inconsiderable note, were Ambrogio Traversari, Leonardo Leonard© and 
Bruni(a), Carlo Marsuppini (*), the two latter of whom carioAmina 

were 



(a) The life of this eminent scholar and promoter of science is prefixed to 
his Epistol/tf published by Mehus in 2 Wr. Sa/0. FUr. 1741. — ^Many particulars 
may also be found in the Dissert. Voss. of Zeno, He was bom at Arezzo in 
X3.70J '^ de honestis quidem sed non admodum generosis parentibus." For 
several years, he was one of the secretaries of the Roman court, but afterwards 
fixed his residence at Florence, where he held an office which had been long 
enjoyed only by men of the first character for learning and stbHities, that of 
secretary to the republic. His history of Florence, written in Latin> was trans- 
lated inK) Italian by Donato Acciajuoli, and published in Venice 1476. Flor. 
1492. A considerable number of his works yet remain in MS. amongst which 
are many translations from the Greek. - His Latin translation of the Epistles 
of Plato is inscribed to Cosmo de' Medici, and as the dedication is illustrative 
•of his character, and has not hitherto been printed, I shall give it in the Ap* 
pendiz, from a MS. copy of the fifteenth century. (Appendix^ No. III.). . 

(^) Carlo Marsuppini the elder, succeeded his countryman Leonardo Bruni 
in the office of secretary to the republic of Florence* Whilst he held this em- 
ployment, a circumstance occurred in some degree unfavourable to his reputa- 
tion 'as a scholar. On the emperor's arrival at Florence, it was the office of 
Carlo to address him in a Latin oration which he required two days to pre- 
pare, and by which he obtained no small share of applause : but iEneas Syl- 
vius, the secretary to the emperor, and who afterwards became Pope Pius 
the II. having replied in the name of the emperor, and made some requisitions 
to the Florentines that demanded an extempore answer, Carlo requested time 
to prepare himself, and could not be induced to proceed. The interview was 
therefore concluded by Giaaozzo Manetti, who, by the specimen he gave of 
his talents on this occasion, rose to great reputation amongst his countrymen. 

We need not hesitate in attributing this event rather to an untimely diffidence, 
than to any want of talents in Carlo, as may be judged, not only from the 
numerous suffrages of his countrymen, but from his own works, some of which 
yet survive, although few have undergone the press . He is however improperly 
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CHAP. 
I. 



were natives of Arezzo, from whence they took the name of 
Aretino, Pog^o Bracciolini, Guarino Veronese, and Fran- 
cesco Filelfo, who, after the death of ChrysoioraB m 1415, 
strenuously vied with each other in the support of Grecian 
literature, and were successful enough to keep the flame 
alive till it received new aid from other learned Greeks, 
who were driven from Constantinople by the dread of 
the Turks, or by the total overthrow of the eastern 
empire. To these illustrious foreigners, as well as to 
the learned Italians, who shortly became their successful 
rivals, even in the knowledge of their national history 
and language, Cosmo afforded the most liberal protection 
and support Of this the numerous productions inscribed 
to his name, or devoted to his praise, are an ample tes- 
timony {a). In some of these he is commended for his 
attachment to his country, his liberality to his ftiends^ 
his benevolence to alU He is denominated the protector 

of 



placed by Vossius amongst the writers of history* v^Jfstolo Zeno has fully shewn*' 
The numerous errors of the OUramontam in treating on the Literati of Italy 
ought to operate as a perpetual caution to those who follow them in so hazard- 
ous a track. Of his poetry^ the only piece that has been printed is a translation 
of the Batrachomyomachia of Homer, first published at Parma in 1492^ and 
afterwards at Florence by Bernardo Zucchetti 15x29 with this distich in the 
place of a title. 

** Accipe Mseonk) cantatas carmine ranas^ 
** £t frontem nugis solvere disce meis." 

{a) To Cosmo de' Medici Argyropylus addressed his translation of several 
tracts of Aristotle ; Lapo Castellionchio his life of Themistocles from Plutarch ; 
and Benedetto Accolti, his dialogue *^ de viris illustribus.'* A great number 
of other learned works, inscribed to Cosmo, remain in the Laurentian library* 
and are particularly cited in the catalogue of Bandini. FItr. 17749 ^c. 



I 
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of the needy, the refuge of the oppressed, the constant CHAP. 

patron and support of learned men. ** Tou have sbewn^^ ' 

says Pogg^o (tf ), ^^ siicb humanity and moderation in dispensing 

'^ ^ifi^ offif^tuncy that they seem to have been rather the re^ 

ward of your wrtues and merits y than conceded by her bounty. 

Devoted to the study of letters from your early years y you 

have by your example given additional splendor to science it'^ 

self. Although involved in the weightier concerns of statCy 

and uncdde to. devote a great part of your time to books y yet 

you have found a constant satisfaction in the society of 

those learned men libho have always frequented your housed 

In enumerating the men .of eminence that distinguished 

the city of Florence, Flavio Blondo adverts in the first 

instance to Cosmo de' Medici {b). ^^ A citizeuy wboy 

whilst be excels in wealth every other citizen of EuropCy is 

rendered much more illustrious by his prudence y his hu'- 

manityy his liberality y and what is more to our present pur-- 

posCy by his knowledge of useful literaturcy and particularly 

of history. 

That extreme avidity for the works of the ancient »««««»«• •^w 
writers which distinguished the early part of the fifteenth the ancknti. 
century, announced the near approach of npiore enlightened 
times. Whatever were the causes that determined men of 
wealth and learning to exert themselves so strenuously in 
this pursuit, certain it is that their interference was of the 

highest 



r 

L [a) Poggli 9pirat /• 312. Ed, Basil. 1538. 

, {h) ap. TirahsM^ Storia delta Lift* Ital. v.ti. /.I. p. 27. 
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CHAP, highest importance to the interests of posterity ; and thit 
' if it had been much longer delayed, the loss \^duld 'hav6 

been in a great degree irreparable ; such of the manuscripts 
as then existed, of the ancient Grefekind Roman authoYd, 
being mouldered away in . obscure ' . corners, ' a .prey ^ to^ 
oblivion and neglect It was. therefore a circumstance prt^ 
dvctive of the happiest consequences, that the pur^it^ olf 
the opulent were at this time directed rather towards -tiie 
recovery of the works of. the ancients, thaa to the encou- 
ragement of contemporary merit-; a' fact thiliniay serve, 
in some degree to account for the deartfe of original literary 
productions during this interval, i Induced: by the towards 
that invariably attended a successful inquiry, those men 
who. possessed any considerable share of learning, devoted 
themselves to this occupation, and to such a degree of en* 
thusiasm was it carried, that the discovery of an ancient ma*-- 
tiuscript was regarded as almost equivalent to the conquest* 
of a kingdom. 

The history of the vicissitudes which the writings of 
the ancients have experienced, is little less than the history 
of literature itself, which has flourished or declined in 
proportion as they have been esteemed or neglected. A 
full and accurate detail of these circumstances;^ whilst it 
would be highly interesting to the scholar, would discharge 
in some degree the debt of gratitude due to those who 
have devoted their labours and their fortunes to this import- 
ant service. In relinquishing an inquiry too extensive for 
the nature of the present work, it may here be allowed 
to advert to such remains of the ancient authors as were 
brought to light during the period in question, by the 

munificence 



as 

munificence of C4Qsnio de* Medici, land the induttry of CHAP; 

those who so ^arne^tly seconded his endeavouis. aBamiK 

Of all the leame;d men of his time^ Poggio [a) seems Poggio 

to have devoted him«Qlf the most piarticiilarly to this em- ®"^^**^ 
ployment, and hb exertions were crowned with ample 

success; 



~ {a) This extraordinary Qiam vrhose writings throw considerable light on 
the history of the age^ and whose JLatin stUe ]ileases hy its unaiOfected simplicity; 
was >orn m. the year %%Su, of the nobler .^milf of MrMemUad, ^originall)? ci 
l^lorence, and having- spent his. youth in tr^veUing through different countries 
of Europe, settled at length at Rome. He remained in this city as secretary 
in the service of iigi>t successive popes» till he was invited to Florence in the 
year 14519 being then upwards of seventy years of age, to succ^d Carlo 
Marsuppini as secretary to the republic- After his return to Florence he 
began to write the history of that state, but .dying f>efore he had brought 
it to a conclusion, 4t was afterwards compleated hj his unfortunate son 
Giacopo. His numerous works hare been several titn^s reprinted } the mast 

funeral collection of them is that of Bajii, ^53^* Of all his productions his 
iter Facetiarum is the most singular.' The gross indecency of some of hi^ 
tales can only be equalled by the freedom in which he indulges himself re- 
specting KfA priesthood* U is 4i$6^t \p cdnoeive how hf^ e^a{>e4 fo tjiose 
tiroes the resentment of that order ; but we must remember that this work- 
was produced in the bosbixl of the church, and was probably an amusement 
for the learned leisure of^ prelatei and of cardinals. In a short preface Poggio' 
explains the 'motives that led h^^ to this, conppositioni and attemptf tq excuse 
its licentiousness. » - 

Althpugh Poggio was an ecclesiastic, he had several children whom he 
openly acknowledged. His friend the cardinal of &• Angelo having remon* 
strated with him on the irregularity of his conduct, Foggio, in his reply, ac- 
knowledges his fault, but at the same time attempts to exlii^idsh the glare of 
it in the general blaze of licentiousness thai involved the age. .His letter on 
this occasion affords a striking proof oi the depravity of the t^mes. (Poggii^ 
Hist, ii'v^rietate F,ortmia» 5cc* /. 207,. Ed, Pair, 1723.) He afterwards 4ivested 
himself of his crerical character, and married a young and handsome wife ; in. 
justification of which measure he thought it necessary to .write a treatise,. 
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£ril ibCk success.. The miihber of maiiu6cri|^ii £sc6^tt^ by him 
in different paortv of Europe, during i;he^pac€ of n^ar fifty 
years, will remain a lasting proof of his perseverance, and 
ef his sagacity in dies^ {no-suitsw- Whilst h6 atteiided the 
council of Constancis in the year 1415, he took ati oppor-* 
tunity of visiting the convent of S» Gallo, distant fron^ 
that dty about twenty miles, where he had been informed 
that it was probable he might find some manuscripts of the 
ancient Roman writers. In this place he had the happiness 
to discover a compleat copy of Quintilian, whose worka 
kad before appeared only in a mutilated and imperfect state. 
At the same tkne he foimd the three first books, and 
^art of the fourth, of the Ai^onautics of Valerius Flaccus*. 
Some idea may be formed c^ die critical ^tate of these 
works from the accoUnt that Pbg^o has left. Buried ia 
the obscurity of a dark and lonely tower,, covered with! 
filth and rubbish, their destruction seemed inevitable {a). 
Of this fortunate discovery he gave immediate notice to 
liis friend Leonardo Aretino, who, by representing to; 
hini the importance and utility of his labours^ stimulated 
him to fresh exertions. The letter addressed by Leonardo 
to Poggio on this occasion is, full of the highest commend* 
ations, and the most extravagant expressions df joy (^).. 
By his subsequent researches thiough France and Ger- 
many^ 



w&icli he iatitled *' j^jh/m lii uxor duauia,** and wMch h^ ^addressed to Cosmo 
de' Medicr. This impttrtmi dissertation yet remains, though it has not hitiierto 
been prihted. Zemy DUu Fdst. u $6y 6cc; 

(;a) ** Non in bibCotheca ut eonini dignitas postulabat, ^ed in. teterrimo quo* 
*' dam ct obsctiro carcere, fundo scilicet uni&s turris/^uo.ne^ vita.^uiden|. 
** damnati detruderentur/' Po^. ap* Zeti$, Hhu Vosu L 44* 

{b) Ltonardi Brum Ef. Uh. in. Ef. 5. 



« « • • 
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inian^^ Pog^ also recovered several of the orations of C HA P. 
Cicero {a). At that time qnlj eight of the comedies of « 
Plautus were known. The first compleat copy^ of that 
author was brought to Rome at the instance of Poggio, 
hj Nichdtas of . Treves^ a German monk^ from whom 

it 1/f as purchased by the cardinal Giordano Orsini, who 

• ' ' 

was afterwards with great difficulty pirevsuled upon to 
suffer Poggio and his fiaends tQ copy it ; and ev^n this 
favour would not have fee^a* granted without the warnl 
it^terf^retide of Lorehzp,' tfee -brother of Cosmo de^ Medidi 
frhe monk had flattered the Italian scholars that he also 
possessed a copy of the work of Aulus. Qellius» and of 
the first book of Quintus Curtius ; but in this they were 
disappointed [b). From a I^atin el^gy by Christoforo 
LandinOy on the death of Ppggio^ , we are fully authorized 
to conclude that he also first discovered the beautiful and 
philosophic poem of Lucretius^ that of Silius Italicus^ and 
the valuable work of Cc^iunelkt {^): and from iai memo- 
rial yet existing in the hand-writing of Angela ifolitiano^ 
it appears that the pQeiP9 of Statlus were brought into 
Italy by the same indefatigabb investigaion In the opi- 
nion of Politiano thes6 poems were indeed inaccurate and 

. •. defective^ 



• ' 



(di Tram. fy.'v. \. ffdtf. >. j6, 

(r) " (^in edara, ut vetcrum cracrct n^onimcnta virorum, 
*' Nbc ^n^r turpctn rot b6rii ferre sltum. 
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G H A p. defective, yet all the copies which he had seen were de* 
.. rived from this manuscript {a), * . 

Poggio had once formed the fullest expectations of 
obtaining a copy of the Decades of Livy, which a monk 
had assured him he had seen in the Cistercian monastery of 
Sora, comprized in two volumes in large Lombard charac- 
ters (^). He immediately wrote to a friend at Florence;* re- 
questing him to prevail on Cosmo de* Medici to direct his 
agent in that neighbourhood to repair to the monastery^ 

arid 



** Illius ergo inanu nobis, doctissime Rhetor^ 

" Integer in Latium. ^mtmafU^ redis ; 
^ , Illius atque mann, divina poemata Siii 

** lialici redeunC> usque legenda suis : - 

^* £t ne nos lateat variorum cultus a^rorum, 

" Ipse Coliuiullit grande reportat opus : 
" £t ce» Lncrait longo post temportf, tandem 

** Ciyibus et Fatrise reddit habere tus. 
'' Tartareis potuit fratrem revocare tenebris 

*' Altema Pollux dum statione mowt ; 
** Conjugis ac nirsus nigras subitura lacunas 

'^ Euridice sequitur fila canora sui* 
" ^oggius at sospes nigra e caligine tantos 

« Ducit ubi actemum lux sit aperta viros.'* 

Land. EUg. ap% Band* Sfic* Lit, FUr. W. !• /. 9^ . 

{a) ** Incidi in exemplar Statii Silvarnnit quod ex Gallia Peggim, gallics 
** scriptum manu, in Italiam adtulerat ; a quo videlicet uno» licet mendoso 
** depravatoque, et (ut arbitror) etiam dimidiato> rcliqui omnes codices qui 
** sunt in manibus emanamnt." 

Fol. af. Bmui* Cat. Bib. Lout. Plut. xxxii. €04!. lo. 

[h) ** Duo sunt volumina magna, oblongs^ literis Longobardis in monas* 
** terio de Sora ordinis Cisterciensium prope Roschlld, ad duo milliaria 
*< Theutonica, quo adiri potest a Luhich biduo amplius. Cura ergo ut Cosp 
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and to purchase the work. Some time afterwards Poggio C HA P. 
addressed himself to Leonello de* Este, marquis of Ferrara, 
on the same subject, but apparently without any great 
hopes of success {a). His attempts to recover the writ- 
ings of Tacitus, were equally fruitless {6). After long 
inquiry, he was convinced that no copy of that author 
existed in Germany; yet at the distance of nearly a cen- 
tury, the five books of his history were brought from 
thence to Rome, and presented to Leo. X. In prosecu- 
tion of his favourite object, Poggio extended his researches 
into England, where he resided some time with the car- 
dinal bishop of Winchester {c) ; and. from whence he 
transmitted to Italy the Bucolics of Calphurnius, and a 
part of the works of Petronius {d). 

The 



*\ mus scribat quamprimum diiigenter ad Gherafduin de'Baeris,«ut si opas 
** sic» ipse eo se conferat, imo omntno se coftfcrat ad ixionasteriuiiiy natti si 
^ hoc vcrum est, triumphandum erit^e Dacis.'' , . 

Poigii Ef. ap. Tray. Ef. <v. i. fr^/. p. 46. 



/ («) PpggiuJ i/i Far. For. p. 2i|. 

{6) Trav. Ep. v.u prof. p. 47. 

(r) Poggio has given a picture of the English nobility somewhat different 
from that of the present times— ^ Hos (Gallos) Britanni sequttntnr» Angli 
** hodie Tocitatiy qai nobiles in civitatibus morari ignominiae loco putant» mra^ 
<< sy Wis ac pascuis seclusa inhabitant ; nobiliorem ex censu judicant ; rem 
** rusticam curant^ yendentes lanam et armentomm foetus; neque turpe 
^ existimant aidmisceri quiestui rusticano." 

Peggius di NMiiattt in Op. Bas. 1538. p. 69. 

. [i) At least there is reason to conjecture so, from a passage in a letter 
from Poggio to Niccolo Niccoli : *' Mittas ad me oro Bucolicam Calphumii 
** et partiunculam Petronii quas misi tibi ex Britannia/' te» 

Tram* Ep* v. u prtef* p. 2^ 
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.Q 9 A P, "j^e t^9eaf(^6Qf- QmrVio Veycinfife («), of Giavanni 
^uri^pn^ and of jFrsyaoesco FUfilfb were directed towards 
another quitrter. For the pyrpp^e of procuring anci^iil: 
.^^fmuscriplSy and of a^quirir^g a competent knpwled^ of 
tl^'Gre^ek language, they visited Constantinople and other 
paits of tl^e east, ^rhere their perseverance was repajd 

cuarino j^y thc acquisitipu of n^any valuable works. Guarino on 

his return to Italy was shipwrecked, and unfortunately 
for hin^self and the world, lost his treasures. So pun- 
gent was his grief ypjoa this occasion, that if we may 
believe the relatiop of one of his countrymen, his hair 

Au^ru^ I>€c^me suddenly white {b). Aiu-ispa was more successful ; 

|ie arrived at Venice in the year 1423, with two hun- 
dred and thirty-eight nvapuscnpts^ amongst wl^ich were 
^1 the works of Hato, of Proclus, of Plotinus, of Lucian, 
of Zenophon, the histories of Arrian, of Dio, and of 
Diodorus Siculus, the geography of Strabo, the poems 
pf Callimachus^ of Pindar, of Qppian, and thqse attri- 
buted to Orpheus. In one of his epistles to Traversari, 
many other works are particularly enumerated, some of 
which are not at present known, and have most probably 

perished. 



(a) Many particolan respecdng Goarino may be collected from the poeim 
of bi» pupil Janus Fannoiuus, printed at Majii by Frobenius> it\ 15189 and 
which are poscjessed of considerable merit* Guarino v^as bom in 15709 and 
«f9s the fiist native kalian who publicly (a^ght the Gr^ek tongue in Italy* 
He is more celebrated as a preceptor than s^s an author* Almost all the 
learned men of. the 15U\ cfiitury haye profited by his instructions, but his 
dictipn is considered by Cortesi as harsh and inelegant. 

C&rt» dt bom. iUitit. flori 1734* 

{h) Pontic© \fitixi&(ip .SffnOitx^T^ dei ptiffi** ^^. del sccola xvi. 

4^.. Tirab. Scoria della Lttt. ltd. v. vi. /• i. /. 89. 



jJeristeed (^. The large Burtis of ihbBfey ^idi Atttispa CitAf. 
Had expended in purchasing so considerabte a' number of 
books, and the cKshrges of cohvfeyi'ng tHem to Venice, had 
exhausted his fkiatices, and he ws^ obliged to apply' to 
Trlversari to procure him the sum of fifty fiorixis^ to re- 
lieve him from his embarrassments. This wai readily 
supplied by Cosmo de^ Medrcl and his brother Lorenzo^ 
t6 whom Auriispa expresses liis obligations with great 
warmth^ and apparent sincerity (5)* 

Filelfo was about twenty years of age when he under- Fraiieesc<y 
tbok bia expedition to Constantinople^ where he remained ^'^^ 
about seven ydars, and mniried the daughter of the noble 
and learned John Ghryaolofas. In the yeat 14^7 he ra--'^ 
ttfmed to Italy with a ^reat nKiikiber of ' ihanusctipcd whichr 
he had collect^ ;. and ihade a conspieuoik9 figure amongst 
the4iterati there during the chief part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury^ having been successively engaged as professor of 
different branches of science, at most of the imiversities 
and seminaries of education throughout that country* 
With all his kamingy Filelfo had not acquired the art 
of coritroHlng his own tempet, whidh wa^ in a high' de- 
gree petulant, suspicious, and arrogant* His whole life 
was passed in qumreb and diissenstons. At sofxlc times^ 
he narrowly escaped the piiblic j^nishment due to his*' 

exceSMs;^^ 



{a) Aurispa Ep. in ipufoUs Ami. Trav. lit. ^iv. Sp, ^i. 

(i) ** Voliri ^go Cosmo et Laurentio pro tot eorom erga me beneficils gra* 
H tias agtire in Epistolis qoas ad cos scribo, sed non poteram calamo prosequi 
«f: q^umtiun eis obligari videor* Quamobrem id offidom linguae, tuae reliqui/' 

Aufispm £/, in Tran. Epittolis. hi* zziv. Ep, 57,. 
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CHAP, excesses; at others^ the efFects of the private resentment 
■ of those whom he had offended* He was even. accused 
of having conspired against the life of Cosmo de' Medici, 
and of having engaged a Greek assassin to murder him. 
Their disagreement seems to have taken place during th<i 
exile of Cosmo at Venice, Amongst the letters of Filelfo 
there are some to Cosmo, in which he falls greatly short 
of the respect which he owed him for his patronage ; and 
wherein he inveighs with much rancour against Niccolo 
Niccoli and Carlo Aretino, the particular friends of 
Cosmo {a). From several of these letters he appears to 
have had frequent apprehensions of assassination; and 
even affects to accuse Cosmo of favouring the attempt {6). 
How much Cosmo was superior to such imputations, ap- 
peared in the moderation of his conduct, which at length 
overcame even the arrogance and resentment of Filelfo 

himself; 



{a) Nicolaum Nicolum nosti; hie Iqquacior est, et levior^ at Carplus 
Aretinusy tit est versuto occuhoque ingenioy et eo plane tmprobo, ita mihi 
maxime immicus. Is apud Medices plurimum potest. Asd the character he 
gives of Cosmo in a letter to the Cardinal of Bologna, dated i432» is suffi- 
ciently invidious : V Cosmus quamquam videtur amantissimus meiy ejusmodi* 
** tamen virum esse aninladverto qui et simulet et dissimulet omnia. Estque 
** usque adeo taciturnus ut ne ab intimis quidem familiaribus ac domesticis 
" queat intelligi." FJi^iL Ep, /. i8, 19. EJ.i^oi. 

{b) By a letter of Filelfo to Lapo Castellionchio, "which came to the sight 
of Ambrogio Traversariy it appeared that he expressed himself in terms of 
resentment against both Traversari and Cosmo de* Medici. Traversari up* 
braided him with his. duplicity, and Filelfo attempted to justify it by accusing 
Cosmo, in his reply, of a design on* his life* '^ De Cosmi Medices in me animo 
** mhil est quod minus credam. Nam quam me sit exosus jam pridem exper« 
*^ tus sum. Istids in me benevolentiam Fhilippus sicarius dedaret^-itaque de 
*^ reconcilianda gratia mihi posthac verbum nullum facito. Sicis ipse yene- 
** msque utatur. Ego autem ingenio et calamot" PhiL Ep* /. 26* 
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himself; who lived to receive innumerable favours from him C HA p. 
and his descendants; and died at Florence in the year 1481^ . 
in the eighty-third year of his age. 

The productions of Filelfo are very numerous, and in 
almost every branch of literature {a). His industry in col- 
lecting manuscripts was however of more indisputable 
service to the cause of learning. Of the particular works 
brought by him into Italy he has not left a very explicit ac- 
count, but it appears that he had sent a considerable num- 
ber to his friend Leonardo Giustiniani at Venice, from 
whom he found some difficulty in obtaining . them after his 
return. The letters of Filelfo contain indeed innumerable 
complaints of the injustice cf his. friends, in withholding 
the books which he had lent for their use, or intrusted ta 
their care. Perhaps, says Tiraboschi, they acted upon the 
same principle as the enthusiasts of the darker ages/ who 
considered the stealing the relicks of a saint, not as a theft, 
but as a pious and meritorious act. Such was the high 
estimation in which these works were held, that a m^au*- 
^pt of the history of Livy, sent by Cosmo de' Medici 
to Alfonso king of Naples, with whom he was at vari- 
ance, conciliated the breach between them, and although 
the king's pbydci^a insinuated that the book was probably 

poisoned, 

{a) A Tery extensiye catalogoe of them may be found in the Dist^ri Fcss* 
tj£ Apoctolo 21eno. The d^ucacter of FihMb is well given by Paolo Cortesi (Di 
/fNl. ihctiu /• 33.) : ** Habebat ^ aatiura ingenium Tagu]|i» mnltiplex, vohibiie. 
*' Exstant abeo scripta, et poemata* et ofationes ; sed ut vita, stc erat in toto 
^ geneve varius. Erat yendibOis sane scriptor, et is, qui opes, quam scril^ndl 
^* laudem Qonie^ niakbat/' 




poUonedi Alfonso disregarded their suspicions^ and begdti 
with great pleasure the perusal of the work« 

cbunciiof In the year 1438 a general council was held by Euge- 



Florencc 



nius IV, at Ferrara, for the purpose of settling some con- 
tested points, both of doctrine and discipline, between 
the Greek and Roman churches, preparatory to their 
T^p; proposed union; but the plague having made its ap- 
pearance at that place, the council was in the following 
year transferred to Florence. On this occasion, not only 
the pope and several of his cardinals, the Greek patriarch 
and his metropolitans, but the emperor of the east, John 
Paleologus, attended in person* Shortly before their arri- 
val, Cosmo had been invested a second time with the o£fic6 
of Gonfaloniere, and the reception that ht gavie to these 
illustrious viskors, Whilst it was highly ho^nourable x6 his 
guests, was exttemely gratifying to the citizens of JPIortnce, 
who were as reiA^tkable iet the itta^i^eftce of their ptMk 
(exhibifk>n8, as for thei^ AOdtttiaitibft aftd fhigA4$(y ift f^^Wt 
4ife. As the qtiesdotift Agitata! «. thi«» eoa&eli Wouid Vtdt 
admit aS Uiu«liratiiMi from . Veiisd«ii^, and coiiiid Otfly 
be ar^ed froai authority, the Itoger the ^id{)tfM coft*- 
tinued, the numr weise the fMW^iM »\iAim^i *hur-4^ 
critical situitEto of thft eaKaoi) eai^imv''tihvfi dbwtl^ '«k> 
tacked by the Turks, and the expectations which the 
emperor had formed of procuring succours firom the 
pope^ Mid from other European princes, reconciled what 
the efibtts of the tohoolinea htei only seihred to pMpieki 
The proposed union accordingly took place ; 4nd th^ 
pope was acknowledged by the whole aasembly as the 
iegitimate successor of St Peter. Little «fdvafft«ge was 

5 . i h«wey er 
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however derived by eidier of the parties from this remark* chap*. 

flMe transaction. The emperor was disappointed in his ex* * 

pectations of support^ and with respect to the supremacy of 

the Roman church over the Greek, the ecclesiastics of the 

latter refused to obey the decree ; and even many, who had 

been present and signed it at the council, publicly retracted 

at Constantinople (a). 

. I ^or the purpose of conducting thesQ important debates^ ^^'""^ o^ ^ 
pMixai the parties had ^elected, ^ix di^pu^nt^, eminent foir Mph^'^ 
thtir rank and kaming. Amongst thoae chosen on the 
part: of the Greeks; was Gemistbns Pletho, who ^as Chen 
at a ver.^ advaoijed period, of a life which badbeea devoted 
to the study of the pUtonic pbilosc^y (^);.: , A$ often ai 
his public avocations a&rded him ao .of)»portunity, he 
employed himself in the propagatiosi of his opinions, which 
were not only new to the scholars : of Italy, but were 
greatly at variance with those dOctriAea. which had long 
obtained an nninterraptod aBcendaocy in jail the public 
^hools and seminaries of learning. So powerful was the 
effect which the discourses of Gemisthus had upon Cosmo de* 
Medici, who was. his constant auditor, that he determined 
to establish an academy at Florence, for the sole pur- 
pose 



■•"*■ 



(a) A full and interesting account of tiia visit of die Greek emperor to 
Italyi and of the i>roceeding9 and consequences of th^ council- of 'Florencet may 
iie Ibund in Otbbon^s history of tke declian and fall o£ the Roman empire, €> 66, 



(i) Plethoy though living in 1439^ had been the preceptor of Emanuel 
Chrysoloras, the great promoter of Grecian literature in Italy » whom he how- 
ever long survived^ havii]tg lived to the eztendied ag^ of one hundred years. 

HoJius de Gracis illuitrlbuSf /• 22. Ed, Lond. 1742. 
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CHAP, pose of cultivating this new and more elevated species of 
' philosophy. For this purpose he selected MarsUio FiciaOi 

f the son of his favourite physician^ and destined hinii 

though very young, to be the support of his future est** 
blishment. The education of Ficino was« as he has him« 
self informed us, entirely directed to the new philoso-: 
phy [a). The doctrines and precepts of die Grecian sag^ 
were assiduously instilled into his infant mind, and as he 
increased in years, he applied himself to the study, not 
of the works of Plato only, but also of those of Plotinus, 
a distinguished promoter of the doctrines ' of that philo- 
sopher in th^ third century. Nor were the expectations 
which Cosmo had formed of Ficino disappointed. ^ The 
Florentine academy was some years afterwards established 
with great credit, and was the first institution in Eurc^e 
for the pursuit of science, detached from the scholastic 
method then universally adopted, it. is true, the sul>« 
lime and fanciful doctrines of Plato were almost as re- 
mot^ . from the purposes of common life, and general uti- 

Kty, 



(0) Thns he speaks of his education in his proemc to his trsmsCatipn of xH^ 
works of Plotinus> addressed to Lorenzo de' Medici : ^' Magnus Cosmus, se* 
'* natus consulto patriae pater, quo tempore concilium inter graecos atque la- 
^ tinosi sub Eugenio pontifice, Florentise tradabatur ; philosophum GtaecUm 
** nomine Gemisthum, cognomine Plethonem, quasi Pbitonem altcnuni do 
" mysteriis phitonicts disputantem frequenter audivit. £ cuju5 ore fervente, 
^ sic afflatus est protinus» sic animatusi uc inde a c a if m iam quandam altainente 
*' conceperit, hanc opportuno primo tempore pariturus. Deinde cum conccp- 
** turn tantum magnus illeMedices quodamodo parturiret» me, eiectissimi Me- 
*< dici sui filium, adhuc puerum tanto open destinaviti" &c. FUtim 0/. /'JW-* 
1492. ftr Ant. Mijcomimm magmfico titinptu Laanntii MtMas pMiri^e ifrvatorh. 
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lity, aa the dogmatic opinions of Aristotle : but the intro- CHAP, 
duction of the former was nevertheless. of essential service \ 

to. the cause ! of firee inquiry^ and substantial knowledge,. 
By dividing the. attention of the learned, they deprived the 
doctrines of Arist6tle of tbat servile respect and veneration 
which had so long been paid to them i and by introducing 
the discussioa of new subjects, they prepared the way for 
the pursuit of truths mosc prcqperly within the sphere, of the 
human intellects 

As the natural disposition of Cosmo led him to take an? ^^n» ««»- 
active part m coUectmg the remains of the ancient Greek rentianubnrx. 
and Roman writers. So he was enabled by his wealth, 
and his extensive mercantile intercourse with different 
parts of Europe, and of Asia, to gratify a^'passion of thiS' 
kind beyond any other individual. To this end he laid ia- 
junctions on all his friends and correspondents, as well as 
on the missionaries and preachers who travelled into the 
remotest countries, to search for and procure ancient manu- 
scripts, in every language, and on every subject {a). Be- 
sides the services of Poggio and Traversari^ Cosmo availed 

himself 



»■■ 



I 

4i» 



{a) ** The example of the Roman pontiff was preceded or imitated by a 
** Plorenftmfe* merchant, wfco governed- the republic trithont arms, and without 
*^ a ttlle- Cossno ofjMedici was the father of a line of princesi. whose name 
*' and age are almost synonymous with the restoration of learning : His credit 
^ was ennobled into fame ; his riches were dedicated to the service of man- 
^* kind ; he corresponded at once with Cairo and London, and a cargo of In^- 
** dian spices and Greek books wore* often imported in the same vesscK" 

Gibb§n*s Hist, of tbi Declim ami Fall of tU Roman Emfirtt a 66. 
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Nlccolo Niccoli 
founds the 
Libmy of 
S. Marco. 



himself of thbae of Gristoforo Buondelmonti, A<itonio da 
Massa, Andrea de Rimino, and many others. The situai^ 
tion of the eastern empire^ then daily falling into ruins by 
the repeated attacks of the Turks^ afiorded him ati oppdrtxl* 
nity of obtaining many inestimable works in the Hebrew^ 
Greek, Chaldaic, Arabic^^ and Indian languages (d). From 
tfa«se beginnings arose /the celebrated Kbtary of the Medici^ 
which, after haying been thp constant object of the SQlioi^ 
tude of its founder, was after his death further enriofaed 
by the attention of his descendants, and particularly of his 
grandson Lorenzo ; and aft^r various yiCASisitudes of fortune, 
and frequent and considerable additions^ has been preserve4 
to the present times under the nanie of the ^ibUofbejC4 Mfr 
dicech-Laurcntiana. 

T 

Amongst those who imitated the example of Cosmo 
de' Medici was Niccolo Niccoli, another citizen of Flo* 
rence, who deyoted his whole time arid fortune to the ac- 
quisition of ancient manuscripts; in this pursuit he had 
been eminently successful, having collected together eight 
hundred volumes of Greek, Roman, and Oriental authors ; 
a number in those times justly thought very considerable. 
Several of these works he had copied with great accu- 
l^y, and had diligently employ e d himself in eerrecting 
their, defects and arranging the text in its proper order. In 
this respect he is justly regarded by Mehus as the father of 
this species of criticism (b). He died in 1436^ having by 

his 



(«) Batu/sni, Littim stfta i friMci/j i ffgrissi deUs Bibliottca LaHrtmuanap 
(^) In praf. ad Ep. Trav, p, 50. 
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fais will directed that his library should be devoted to the C HA P. 
use of the public, and appointed sixteen Curators,^ amongst . 
whom was Cosmo de' Medici. After his death it appeared 
l;hat he was greatly in debt j and that his liberal intentions 
wtere likely to be frustrated by the insolvency of his cir- 
cumstances. Cosmo therefore proposed to his associates, 
that if they would resign to him the right of disposition of 
the books, he would himself discharge all the debts of 
Niccolo, to which they readily acceded. Having thus ob- 
tained the sole direction of the manuscripts, he deposited 
them for public use, in the Dominican monastery of 
& Marco, at Florence, which he had himself erected at 
an enormous expense {a). This collection was the found- 

...'.' ation 



(«) From the funeral oration of Niccolo Niccoli, by Poggio» we leftrB> that 
the most celebrated colkctkms that had been formed in Italy, before that of 
Niccolo, were those of Petrlwca, of Lodovico Marsilio an Augustine monk,, 
of Boccaccio^ and.of Coiacio'Saiiilati*^ Tiie irsc cf thftse was sold and dis«- 
persed after the deat&.of ks jMKsessBr. MarsiUo and Bqccaiccio bequeathed 
their collections tp the library of the Augustine mojiastery at Florence ; . and 
diM 0/ Colucio, which almost eqiiailed in number the library of Niccolo, was 
sold by his children after hii death. To Niccolo Niccoli we must therefore 
attribute the honour. «f:lanriii^ set th« .first ezaunpie of fo#ming itf Italy an 
institution so favourable to the intiUMts of ItanuAg,^ as ii fiMe h^ary.^** Id 
^* egit vir egregius, doctteutt/vinrain'nafliKissbMb, ^p|od millulh moltis^ 
** antea seculis fecisse, neque mcnom ixnsinttm ooo^i^ aeque* uUae literae. 
** prodiderunt. Rem siia» 9tsMiit teacipontmvOiiiBiuxli sue stoulotunVlaudibus 
*^ celebrandam* Ex libvist.4to^ homo &eqiuiqiiam.opukMnsi;^Terum per- 
** saepe inops, supra octiDi^tos cpf^oes^ mmiBO li^ion MtdUigfiAtk compa- 
*' ruerat, decrevit testani^^pla'' fiorir per aslntos pUblktim bft^^ ad uti- 

'< litatem hominum sf^tptol^am* O ]lrircjaijisiittiampvlmum qnem unquam 
« conditasunt eturiUissim\i*ilfestttteaA«m! ^ctBbaliinnmafiqtt^ autal«« 
'* urum, sed tum GijieQas^ .turn .faftmas musas, hnjus pcccbsuufimi thesauri 
«< reliquit haeredes/*^^ . £^g^i mfimn ittork br 9^% Btn^. tjj» 
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HAP. ation of another celebrated library In Florence^ known by 

' the name of the Bibliotbeca Marciana ; i/rtiich is yet open 

to the inspection of the learned, at the distance of three 

centuries {ci). • • ♦ 

In 



{a) Tiraboschi suspects that tbe books collected by Cosmo and by Niccolo 
N1CC0I19 were united together in the library of S. Marco» and that Lorenzo 
mas the first of his family who began a coUectioh under his own roof* (Zt^ria 
diUaLett. Ital. W. vi. /«r/r L /. 98.) But aifiple evidence remains of thf 
establishment of a domestic library by Cosmo* To say nothing of the autho* 
rity of the modem Florentine bibliographers,' and particularly' ot B^andini 
(Lettera sdfrai priMcipJ9&ic*)» I may dte tke explidt testimony ^of AlberTD 
Avogradiy a contemporary of Cosmos who addressed to him a poem in two 
booksy intitledy De religiong H magmficnttia iUustris Cams Medias Flormitd^ 
which has been published by Lami (Delicia Emdii. v. i2.)f in which these 
two collections are distinctly adverted to. Speakingin his first book of th^ 
public buildings erected by Co8mo» and particularly of the monastery of 
5, Marco, he adds» 

^ Fost cellas gravis kte iabor nmnerare Kbdloa 

" <2!^os duplici lingua bibliotbeca tenet : 
^ Ista tenet wstrt^ senrat pars akera Gntct^ 

^ Qtus potent quot sunt ennmerarc libros ?" 

But in his second book, when he describes the palace of Cosmo, \t expah 
tSates largely on his library. 

^ Iste coiit mosasi colit hic'quo€]ue verba fioluta: 

'* O mira in ttcHt Mli^hua sm ! 
** Nmic legit altisoni sparnm pia acripca Mimrmis, 

** Nunc jiwgmitimi <acra notata pii. 
'' Aut ea quae Cicero ; Bemc^t moralibus fttqiM 

^' Insudat, memori mente notanda notans* 
^ Interdum ne fors semper sua pectora curis 

^ Repleat, advenianc dulcia ccripta jubety 
** Et qoando acocdit N4u^^ vel quando TiMluf \ 

<< Aut prisctt lectis saepe modema legk, 
^ Atque novas laudat musas, nova cartnina ^ctonfr * ' 

.<< Picit» babcc fiicil^s hxc nova miisa modos**^ 
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In the arral^iemeiit of the VA^ricrf of •Si Marto, Coe^ CHAP. 

4B&0 hiad ptocucdd the asttstance of Tomaso X^alaodrtiiQ, '_. 

wfafodrewup « scheme for that puxpose^ andpKpared a Thevaticanu. 
«ieiitific catalogue of the books it cont^oed. in sekctrng ^^^ N?di. 
a coadjutor^ <the ohoice of Cosmo had fallen 6n an exitraoi> ^ v. 
JSsiBiy man. Though Tomaso i^^^as the son of a. poor ph^ 
Anaoi of Sarzana, and ranked <otily in the krwer order of 
^tihe clergy, he had Hhe ambicion to akn at possessmg acsne 
^apedhnens 'of llhese visaeFafbte sdncks of .ancient ^gotiiM. 
iEiis ieamifig ^nd tub ifndiistrf ^^on^fed idni: td .gratify 
Ms 3^heS) anfd ^his ^etse^erttnce isiurmoimtefi doe ;£saA- 
vant^g^s of im ^mM&o^ in this pufnot iie rms £r>- 
quently induced to anticipate his scanty revenue, well 
^omug^ that the estimation' in nn^hiohhe vas hAdl^ his 
iiriends, would porefeertre him from pecsnliuy :d)fficdhito. 
A^th <be Qre4k and ^Rockian aiiAorsino one /isra; liusse jhoh 
eti»a«ely ^cquaiti^cid) and ^ he borate a taxyi ^fine hand, 
(the ^bo0ks he pcAses^ acqti^e^ i^ddkioiial vdkic ^nmyiim 
-ttio^nal (d>servMdoiifi ^Mdk ^^wf^'iaeptistomcd tplmaJse in 
^[icftnaWig them. > 9y lli6 4:^pid deigrees df fcirtunaete ipDt&j>^ 
4nent, '^ofnaso was, in ^^ dKXt space of twelnre ^nioxitiiay 
Jraised firotn hiis shamble sitoaitioii .to the i:hair iof SSt. JE^ 
.ter (:4), ^4 hi eight yeafrs^ digdng «dUch jti^ taajpfptd 
the supreme dignity, by the name of Nicholas V, acquired 
JL reputation that has increased with the increasing estima- 
tion of those studies which he so liberally fostered and pro- 
tected. The scanty library of his predecessors had been 
efieuLy dissipated on .^kstroyed by ^equeot isesibOYak 



(a) Sart^ Facius de virls illujtriius, Tkr. 1745* 
VOL. 1. F 
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CHAP, tween Avignon and Rome, according as the caprice dP the 
- reigning pontiff chose either of those places for his rest- 

dence ; and it appears from the letters of Traversari, that 
scarcely any thing of value remained. Nicholas V. b 
therefore to be considered as the founder of the library 
of the Vatican. In the completion of this great design, 
it is true, much v^as left to be performed by his success- 
ors; but Nicholas had before his death collected upwards 
of five thousand volumes of Greek and Roman authors, 
and had not only expressed his intention of establishing a 
library for the use of the Roman Court, but had also taken 
measures for carrying such intention into execution {a). 

Invention o£ WhUst the munificencc of the rich, and the industry 

printing, ^ 

of the learned, virere thus ejuj^oyed throughout Italy in 
preserving the remains of the ancient authors, some ob- 
scure individuals in a corner of Germany, had conceived, 
and virere silently bringing, to perfection, an invention, 
which by means equally effectual and unexpected, securr 
^d to the world the result of their labours. This was the 
.art of printing with moveable types ; a discovery of which 
the beneficial effects have beeix increasing to the present 
day, and are yet advancing with accelerated pn^^ess (3). 

The 



(a) Tra*UB Ef. in pnef. p. 6$. 

(i) Of the numerous authors who have minutely inquired into the rise of 
this useful ait^ no one has had greater opportunities of obtaining information, 
or has pursued his inquiries with more accuracy than Mr. Heinekeni who has 
clearly shewn, that the fabrication of cards for games of chance, was jBrst 
practised in Germany, and was in ttse before the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Not long afterwards, the same art that had at first been subservient to 
the amusement, was employed to gratify the superstition of the people, and it 
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The coincidence of this discovery with the spirit of the C H A P. 
times in which it had birth, was highly fortunate. Had. ' 

it been made known at a much earlier period, it would 
have been disregarded, or forgotten, from the mere want 
of materials on which to exercise it ; and had it been fur- . 
ther postponed, it is probable, that notisidthstandii:^ the 
generosity of the rich, and the. diligence . of the learned, 
many works would have been totally losf , which are now 
justly regarded as the noblest monuments of the human 

intellect . i . . 

, . < • • • 

f . . . . • , • - 

. Ncariy the same period of time that gave ^ the worid capture of 

^ ^ ' * o Constantinople. 

this important discovery, saw the destruction of the JRo* 
man empire in the east. In the year 1453 the city of 
C!onstantinople was captured by the Turks, under the 
command of Mahomet II, after a vigorous defence of fifty- 
three days. The encouragement which had been shet^^n 1453. 
to the Greek professors at Florence, and the character of 
Cosmo de' Medici as a promoter of letters, induced many 
learned Greeks to seek a shelter in that city, where they 
met with a welcome and honourable reception. Amongst 

these 



became usual, to cut upon blocks of v^ood the figures of saints, with inscrip* 
tjons* Mr* Heineicen has cited an indisputable specimen of the latter, so 
aarly as the year 1423. These inscriptions gave die first idea of panting with 
tablets of woodi which are well known to have led the way to the invention of 
moveable types. The first book printed with such types was a copy of the 
bible, which made its appearance between the years 1450 and 1452. This 
discovery is certainly to be attributed to the Germans, whether it consisted in 
printing with blocks of wood, or with, types moveable at pleasure. John Gat- 
tenburg of ^ayence, has the best claim to the honour of an invention which 
has so essentially contributed to enlarge the sphere of action of the human fa- 
culties. Idu gineraU tPunt colkction complite d^eUampn, Leifsic t^ Fienrn, 1771. 

F 2 
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these were l^metrius ChalcondykS) Jtokaniieft AndMnkni^ 
Calistus, Constanttus and Johannes. Lascaris, ki whom- 
the Platonic philosophy^ obtained freab paitizaaa^ and by 
whoae support it begs^n openly, to oppose itsel£ to that of 
Aristotle {a). Between the Gredc and Italian professors a< 
spirit of emulatioa. wab kindled that operated most &voiar^ 
aKLy oa the cause of letteos. Public schools wMe instkoted: 
at Flotience for the study o£ the Greek tongue* The* 
facility of difiiising their labours by means of the newly 
discovered art of printing, stimulated the learned to fi:esh< 
exertions ; and in a few years the cities of Italy vied with 
Gxdx other* in the uimber and elegance of works produced 
fro A tibe psess {A),, 

Towaods; 



(«) The celebntcd Johaiiiies Ar g j repyius » tfaoogh ranged bf "Dt. H6dr< 
amongst the learned Greeks who did not arrive in Italy until sifter the capture* 
of Constantinople, had undoubtedly taken up his residence there before that, 
etenty as is fully she^w^ by Mehus. Pr^. ad Trav. Ep. v. i. fra/i 20. 

(^) Although Italy has no pretensions to the invention of printing, it was 
the first country that followed the example of Germany, and that with such 
ardour, as not only to outvie the rest of Europe in the number of printed 
works> but even to give speedy perfection to the art. Much investigation has 
been employed in determining in what city of Italy it was first practised, and 
attecnpts have bed^ inade. to shew that Venke produced the ^Dttor Pmllmnm^*' 
IB, 14611 and MUao>. the ** Hittmte J^mta Sctipt^u^^^ \n ii6i* Theevidence 
<tf these is.ait least doubtfpl> but it is certain^ that in the year last roeDXi£mai%, 
the works of Lactantius were printed aX the monastery of Sonhiai^ in.tKe: 
Campagna of Rome, and that the grammatical work of Donatus^ bad beforet 
issued from the same press. The» character used by the Germ^an inventors wasi 
the GQtbiCf an4 those of the early Roman printers, partopfc of the sanaeforoifei 
but in a few years it was superseded by the character, now in general use* 
which has therefore obtained the name <£ Romstu In the year 1471 this art 
was practised in Naples, Bolonga, Ferrara, and Flor e nce, and in a short tima 
there was scarcely a place of any note in Italy in which it was un^ttempted^ 

2 
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Towards the latter period c^ his lifej a great part of C HA p. 
die time that Cosmo could withdraw from the administra^^ * 

tion of public affairs was passed at his seats at Gareggi aridi cosmo applies 
€afi{iggic4o, were he applied himself to the cultivatiba ^^' '' 

of his farms, from which he derived no inconsiderable 
revenue. Bm his happiest hours were devoted to the 
study of letters and philosophy, or passed in the company 
and conversation of learned men*. When he retired ab in« 
tervals to his seat at Careggi^ he was generally accompa** 
nifid by Eicino, where, after having been his .protector,, he 
became his pupil in the study of the Platonic philosophy^ 
For his use Ficino began those laborious translations of the 
woricfiF q£ FlaCo and his fbllowers, which; were afterwards 
compleated and published in the Ufe^time and by the libe-' 
rality of Lorenzo. Amongst the letters- of Ficino is one: 
fromt his truly venerable patron, which bespeaks most 
forcibly the. turn of his mind, and his earnest desire of ac« 
quiring knowledge,, even at his advanced period o£ Ufe (a)« 
*♦ Testerdayij^ aaya he, " / arrived at Careggi — not s^ 
nmcB for tht purpose (f improving my Jidds^ as n^df-^ 
la-me seeyouy Marsilioyas soon as possible ^ and forget not. 
to br^s^, witb yoti the b^ok of our favourite FlatOy dk 
SUM MO BONO— ta^/a& I presume^ according to your pro^ 
vlnse^ ycm have ere this translaUd int9 Latin ; for there is* 
no en^hyment to which I so ardently devote myself as ta 



The €armLUre Ccniv^ or nmniaig type^ was the iayeatioa of the celebrated Aldo 
Manutioy and being firs( used in Italy, thence acq^ured the name of the J/a/ic^ 
or Aldine, character. 

{a) Fieini £>. Hi. i. Ef.. u 
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CHAP. Jind out the true road to happiness. Come tben^ and fail not 
., to bring with you the Orphean lyre^ Whatever might be 
the proficiency of Cosmo in the mysteries of his favourite 
philosopher, there is reason to believe that he applied 
those doctrines and precepts vrhich furnished the litigious 
disputants of the age with a plentiful source of conten- 
tion, to the purposes of real life and practical improve- 
ment. Notwithstanding his active and useful life, he 
often regretted the hours he had lost. Midas was not 
more sparing of his money, says Ficino, than Cosmo 
was of his time. 

Marriage of The Wealth and influence that Cosmo had acquired, 

^iCTo c c j^^^ \ovl% entitled him to rank with the most povi^erful 

princes of Italy, with whom he might have formed con- 
nexions by the intermarriage of his children; but being 
apprehensive, that such measures might give rise to suc- 
picions that he entertained designs inimical to the free- 
dom of the state, he rather chose to increase his interest 
amongst the citizens of Florence, by the marriage of his 
children into the most distinguishl^d families of that place. 
Piero his eldest son married Lucretia Torriabuoni, by 
Birthof Lorenzo whom he had two sons, Lorenzo, the subject of our 
lu ano. pj.gggjjf history, born on the first day of January 1448, 
and Giuliano born in the year 1453. Piero had also 
two daughters, Nannina, who married Bernardo Rucellai, 
and Bianca^ who became the wife of Guglielmo de* 
Pazzi. Giovanni, the younger son of Cosmo, espoused 
Cornelia de' Alessandri, by whom he had a son who 
died very young. Giovanni himself did not long survive. 
He died in the year 1461, at forty-two years of age. 

* Living 
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Living under the shade of paternal authority, his name CHAP, 
scarcely occurs in the pages of history ; but the records 
of literature bear testimony, that in his disposition and 
.studies he did not derogate from that characteristic at- 
tachment to men of learning, by which his family was 
invariably distinguished {a). 

Besides his legitimate offspring, Cosmo left also a na- 
tural son, Carlo de' Medici, whom he liberally educated, 
and who compensated the disadvantages of his birth by 
the respectability pf his life. The manners of the times 

might 



(a) In the Laurentian library are several manuscripts which appear to have 
b'een copied for his use. At the close of the works of Lactantius (Plut. xxi. 
Cod. 2.) is the following' memorial— ^nri^/v/ auitmfmt manu mta Gtrardi Johtuh' 
nis dtl Ciriagio ci*uis tf noiarii Florentini pro Johaime Cosmi dt Midicis Optimo ^ pri» 
mario cw Florentsmo de anno Domini mccccltiii. Flonnti^t Z^wy i>^0.— Similar 
memorials occur in other instances. (Bandiniit Cat* Sih» Laur.) Nicolo Tig- 
nosio inscribed to Giovanni de' Medici his treatise Z)# laudihus Cosmi patris ijut* 
On his death Naldo Naldio addressed a Latin poem to his father, which is 
printed in the Carmina illust. Poet, Ital. <9. 6./. 451. The same work contains 
other testimonies of the regret that attended his loss. I shall content myself 
with giving one of the several epitaphs that Peregrino AUio wrote upon this 
occasion. 

Hie sita magnanimi Medicit sunt ossa Joannis 

Quanto heu privata est urbsque, domusque viro \ 

Fratre Petro, patriseque bonis, Cosmoque parente 
Ac tanto rerum- culmine dignus erat* 

The death of Giovanni de' Medici may afford a useful lesson : axul I shall 
not conceal from my readers, that in the manuscript I have before cited, in* 
titled, Origine t descendenza delta casa de* Medici^ this event is said to have been 
attributed to high living, " Molti vogliono che tal morte di Giovanni derivasse 
•' dal soverchio here e mangiare, perche era di natura caldissimo, e bevendo 
^ e masgiando tutte robe calde furono poi la cagione della sua morte»''. 
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CHAP, miglit be atledgieil in esttenuation of a ckcumilatice ajpfpd- 
ireivtly inconsistent with the gravity of the character <tf 
Cosnu) de' MecHci ; but Cosmo himself 4isclaimed such 
•iqpology, and whilst be acknowledged his yodthfi^ in*- 
discretion, made amends to society for the 1]rreadbL ^ a 
salutary regulation, by attending to tiie morals a»d ifce- 
wel£sire of his illegitimate descendant. Under his coun« 
Hieiiisaice Gairlo becs^me cwocti of I^tfto, and c^ne of ^e apos- 
tolic notaries wiA as his ^general residence was at 'Rome, 
ht was frequesitly resorted to by his &ther afid ^brbthetiS) 
for hb advice <&nd assar^ance in procuring anciefft ttsMth- 
Jscripts and other valuable remains of antiquity {a). 

The death of Giovanni de' Medici, on whom Cosmo 
liad placed liis chief expectations^ and the weak state of 
he^^h that Pier^ ex^rienced, whidk r&c^Ped him unfit 
for the exertions 'of ^bfic life, in so turbulent a phce as 
Tlorence, raised great apprehensions in Cosmo^ that at his 
decease, the splendor of his family would doise. These 
reflections entbitttred tihe repose of his latter days. A 
short time before his death, being carried through the 
apartments of his palace^ after hiaving recently lost his 
son, he exclaimed with a sigh, " Tbis is too great a 

bouse 



(a) Plurcs extant in tabdlario Mediceo CaroK Epistote, rum ad patrem 
turn ad fratresy in quibus de rebus suis« et emendis Grscis et Latlnis codici- 
bus scribit. Cetera inter mandatum habuit a Cosmo, utThalaridis Epistolast 
t Orseco, in Latinum convertendas curaret. Inter Prot6notarIos Apostolicos 
f elatus fuit, ac demum coH^gio Canonicorum Pratensium praefuit. Extat in 
principe aede prope sacrarium, marmoreum ejus monumentum^ a Dan^io 
Atetino scalptum, cumlioc titulo. CaroloMedicbs Cosmi fil<io frjefo- 
tXTO <ivi o^i^ Kf cDXCiiix. Tabrcnius, in *uita Cos. 2, 213. 
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bouse for so small a family^^ These apprehensions were CHAP, 

in some degree realized by the infirmities under which 

Piero laboured during the few years in which he held 

the direction of the republic ; but the talents of Lorenzo 

soon dispelled this temporary gloom, and exalted his 

family to a degree of reputation and splendor, of which 

it is probable that Cosmo himself had scarcely formed an 

idea. 



The kindness and attention shewn by Cosmo to men ceicbntyof 

Oo«ino< 
Medici. 



of learning were not without their reward. His virtues ^'"*^***'' 



and his liberality were their most frequent topic. In every 
event of his life they were ready to attend him, to partici- 
pate with him in his prosperity, and to sympathize with 
him in his misfortunes. The affectionate epistles addressed 
to him by Poggio on his banishment to Padua, and on his 
recall to Florence, exhibit not only a proof of the sincere 
esteem, but of the high admiration of their author [a). 
Of the continued attachment of Leonardo Aretino to his 
great patron, innumerable evidences remain. Amongst 
the eminent men of the time who endeavoured to console 
him for the untimely loss of his son, was Pius IL who 
addressed to him a Latin epistle, to which Cosmo replied 
with great propriety and dignity, and in a style not inferior 
to that of this learned pontiff (^). To the poem of Alberto 

Avogradi, 



(a) Fo^ii Ef, in Op. f. $12. 339. Ed, Basil, 
(^} These letters will be found in the Appendix, No. IV« 
VOL. t. O 
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c H^A P. Ayogradi, we have before had occasion to refer (a). A con- 
. siderable number of works, as well in verse as in prose, 
inscribed to him on different occasions, were, after his 
death, collected together by Baitolomeo Scala, and are ytt 
preserved in the Laurentian Library, under the name of 
CoHectiones Cosmamt {b). 

But 



(a) ** DereUgione it magnifiantia Illustris Cosmi MedUes Florentini,^* By which 
however the author only means to celebrate the bitildixigs erected hy Cosmo 
for public and private use* Accordingly, ia his first book he adverts to the 
churches of S.Marco and S* Lorenzo, the dormitory of the convent of 
S* Croce» the chapels of Boschetti and Monte Avemo» and the monastery of 
Fiesolei of each of which he gives a descripdoo. He also aUades to the m- 
lention which Cosmo had thcnformed, and which he afterwards executed^ of 
erecting at Jerusalem a house of reception for poor and infirm piJgrimsi in 
which it seems he had to contend with the prejudices of the Saracens • 

«-^-'' Domini tu sancta sepulchra* 
** Qu9B sunt JnmsaUm condecorasse paras, 
*< Magna parat Cosmus, acd tu» Saladine, recusas* 
« O r^iaat sen&us, istanegata, tuos.'' 

In the second book Avogradi recoants» in 9tmi}ar language, the magnifi* 
cencci of the palaces and other buildmgs erected by ^osmo for secular purposes. 

(i) Plut. liv. Cob. 10. This manuscript consists of sivmtj'twp distinct 
^eceSf composing a large volume in quarto, with the portrait of Cosmo prefixed 
to the work, which is also preceded by the following short introductory epistle 
from Scala to Lorenzo de' Medici. 

** Bart. Scala, Laurentio Medici, urbis spei, S. D. Colfegi, Laurenti 
^ charissime, scripta compluria 9c omnia fere in qux manus inciderunt, ubi 
** nomen Cosmi Avi tui, Patris hujus urbis legeretur. £a redegt in volumen, 
*' quod mitto nunc ad te. . Velim ut tantum otii subtrahas maximls tuis oc- 
'* cupationibus, ut mira et legendl et intelligendi divini ingenii tui solertia 
** omnia percurras ; & si tibi videbuntur digna que legantur ab hominibus, 
^ alicui ex bibliothecis Cosmt vt i a scrantor e«nMs. Vale.** 
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But perhaps the mott extraordinary production that CHAP, 
solicited the patronage of Cosmo, was the Hermaphro^tus ^^^^ 
of Antonio BeccateUi. or as he is usuallr called from Pa- Amonio 

BeccAtelli 

lermo, the place of his birth, Antonio Panhormita (^)» 
When the respectability and situation of Beccatelli are con<- 
sidered, our surprize must be excited on finding him the 
avowed author of a production so grossly indecent as the 
Hermaphroditus ; when we advert to the age and charac^ 
ter of Ck>smO de' Medici, it is no less extraordinary that 
he should be the patron to whom it is inscribed. 

Beccatelli did not however escape without reprehen- 
sion, for thus indulging, at an advanced age, a pruriency of 
imagination not excusable at any time of life. Amongst 
others, Filelfo and Lorenzo Valla exclaimed against his 
licentiousness. Invectives against the author were likewise 
poured out from. the pulpit, and he was burnt in effigy 
at Ferrara and afterwards at Milan. Valla had the cha- 
rity 



[a\ Beccatelli was born of a respectable family, in i394» and was for some 
years a public professo(: of history and letters at Pavia, where he enjoyed the 
protection of Filippo Viscontiy duke of Milan, and a salary of eight himdred 
gold crowns. After having received the laurel by favour of the emperor Sigis* 
nlund^ he went to the court of Alfonso^ king of Naples, in whose employ he 
^led the remainder of his dayst honoured with the office of his secretary and 
couaselior, and the constant companion both of his studies and his ^lilitary 
expeditions^ His '* Dkim tt facta Alpb^mi Rsps Arrt^oma^*^ in four books, were 
commented on by iBneas Sylvius (pope Pius II.), and have been frequently 
printed* His epistles and orations were published at Venice in i555« ^^ 
Hirmapkfdiiui is divided into two books, containing short epigrammatic poems 
on a variety of subjects. Some of the least exceptionable may be found at the 
end of his '* EfiitoU bf OraiiMis,** (Fen. 1553.) And others m the ^< Car- 
" mnaillustriumPoitarwaltaUruM.** ^/V. ii. /. 109.} The remainder have been 
strictly confined within the limits of the LaufemiaH Xiibi^rjr^ 

o a 
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C HA P. rity to hope, that the third time the author might be 
^ burnt in his proper person {a). Even Poggio, who in his 
Facetia had not confined himself within the strict limits 
of decorum, thought it necessary to remonstrate with his 
friend Beccatelli on the indecency of his work, though he 
highly commends its elegance and latinity [b). Beccatelli 
attempted to excuse his performance by the authority of 
the ancient Greek and. Roman writers, but his reply may 
rather be considered as a repetition than as a justification 
of his offence (r). On the contrary, there were men of 
known talents who expressed their thorough approbation 
of this performance, A commendatory epistle of Guarino 
Veronese, is prefixed to the manuscript copy of it in the 

Laurentian 



(«) ** Declaxnarono contra di esso, insino dal pulpito* Bernardino da Siina^ 

" e Roberto da Licci, che In Bologna« in Ferr^a, e in Milano lo fecero abbruc- 

** ciare nelle pubbliche ptazze. Se dobbiam credere al ^alla (In Factum InHfeet. 

** II. /. 543. Ed. Easily 1540). Non solo due volte fu abbruciato il libro, ma il 

** ritratto ancora del Panormita : Certe his in celeberrimis Italia loci 5 ^ primum 

" Ferrarise cum Papa Synodo adessett iterum Mediolani omnium populorum fnfuentia 

** inspect ante 9 per imaginem chart aceam cnmatus est. Ten io per se ipsum cremandut 

•* ut spero.*^ Zeno Dissert, Foss. <»• i. /. 316. 

[h) ** Delectatus sum mehcrcle, varictate rerum, & elegantia versuum, si- 
** mulque admiratus sum res adeo impudicas, adeo ineptas, tarn venuste, tarn 
" composite a te dici : atque ita muha exprimi turpiuscula, ut non enarrftri^ 
** sed agiyideantur; nee ficta a te jocandi causa ut existimoy sed Rctaeztimart 
** possint. Laudo ego doctrinam tuam, jocunditatem carminis, jocos ac sale^^ 
** tibique gratias ago pro porttuncula mea^ qui latinas musas, quae jamduduih 
** nimium dormierunt a somno excitas. Fro charitate tamen» qua omnibus 
** debitores sumus« unum est quod te monere & debeo 8c toIo, ut scilicet dein- 
" ceps graviora quxdam mediteris." ** Scis enim non licere idem nobb| qm 
** Cbristiani sumus, quod olim poetis qui deum ignorabant.*' 

Poggii Op, Ed. Bat, p. 49. 

{c) Beccatelli EpitU lit. 4. /• So. 
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Lallfehtian Library, in which he defends Beccatelli, by CHAP, 
fllledging the example of St. Jerome. ' 

One of the most striking, though not the most Literary Quar- 
pleasing features, in the history of the fifteenth century, 
is exhibited in the frequent and violent dissensions which 
took place amongst the learned. In some instances these 
disputes arose between the chiefs of the two leading sects of 
philosophy ; whilst in others the contest was more personal, 
and originated in the high opinion entertained by the dis- 
putants of their own respective merits. The controversy 
between cardinal Bessarion, and George Trapezuntius, Bessanonand 
or of Trebisond, was of the former kind. A Greek by 23,'^'^'" 
birth, Bessarion had early imbibed the doctrines of Plato. 
Having attained the dignity of Bishop of Nice, he at- 
tended in his public capacity the council of Florence, and 
was one of the disputants on .the part of the Greeks. 
Whether Bessarion was alarmed at the disorderly state of 
his own country, or whether he found himself influenced 
by the arguments of his oppo;^enjs^ is uncertain ; but soon 
after his return to Constantinople, he paid another visit to 
Italy^ where he passed the remainder of his 4^ys« His 
learning and his integrity recommended him to Eugenius 
IV, who in the year 1439 honoured him with the purple ; 
and it has been said, that a mistake made by his! secretary 
prevented him from obtaining the pontifical dignity ; but 
the futility of this tale of Jovius has been sufficiently ex- 
posed by Hody {a)* That he h^d nearly arrived at that 

honour 



{a) HoMus dt Gratis illustribus, Lond, 1 742^ /. 1 46* It is however related by- 
Mr. Gibbon^ V. xii. c. 66* 
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CHAP, honour is however certain ; atid hi3 mpre fortunate com- 
* petitor Pius 11. endeavoured to consdie him for his disap- 

pointment by bestowing upon him the empty title of Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople. In the year 1468, Bessarion 
gave a striking proof of his munificence and love of litera- 
ture, by presenting his very valuable collection of Greek 
and Latin manuscripts to the state of Venice, to be depo- 
sited in the church of St. Mark. His letter to the senate 
on this occasion, gives us a most favourable idea of his 
temper and character {a). George, though called of Tre- 
bisond, was a Cretan by birth, who, after having taught 
in different parts of Italy, was at length called to Rome by 
Nicholas V. and nominated one of the apostolic secretaries* 
His arrogant and haughty temper soon offended the Pope^ 
and he was compelled to spend the remainder of his dayB in 
seeking a precarious subsistence in different parts of Greecd 
and Italy. The dispute between him and Bessarion was 
occasioned by Theodore Gaza, who published a treatise 
against the Platonic philosophy, and in commendation of 
the opinions of Aristotle^ to which Bessarion opposed a tem- 
perate and well-written reply. Gaza, overpowered by the 
arguments, or the authority of his adversary, declined any 
further controversy ; but George of Trebisond boldly came 
forwards to the relief of the declining cause of Aristotle, and 
in several invectives against the Platonists, endeavoured to 
throw an odium on their doctrines and their morals ; insO« 
much, that there is scarcely a crime with which he hesitates 
to charge them, nor a public calamity which he does not 

contend 



(«) Lettere di Principi, «. i. /. 3. 
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contend to be the consequence o£ their s^ystem. tl^is at* CHAP, 
tack again called forth Bessarion, who^ in his treatise " fn ' 

Calutnniatorem Platonis (a)/' is considered as having obtained 
a complete victory over his opponent* Other learned 
Greeks then in Italy, joined in the debate. The Italians 
were indeed silent spectators of the controversy ; but the 
eloquence of Bessarion, and the example and patronage 
of the Medici^ overpowered the partizans of Aristotle ; 
and the Platonic academy intfituted by Coemo, acquired 
additional strength, till by the countenance and su^^ort 
of his grandson Lorenzo, it arrived at its hi^ieat pitch of 
eminence. 

A debate of this nature, on an important subject, if Poggioand 
kept within the bounds of decoram> affects not the dispo-i ^"^^^ 
tants with any degree of opprobrium, except so far as it 
may attach to the erroneousness of their opinions, or the 
futility of their arguments; but this applies not to the 
other kind of controversy to which I have before alluded ; 
and of which the age in question produced frequent in-* 
stances* The turbulent and vindictive traiper of Fh 
.lelfo has already been animadverted on. Uowearied io 
soliciting the favours of the great, he often extorted pro* 
miaes which were never meant to be performed^ but the 
breach of which infallibly brought down the weight of his 
resentment. Almost all the sovereigns of Italy were suc- 
cessively the subject of his indecent satire^ or his exag- 
gerated 



III I 



(a) First printed by Swcynheim and Faxuuurts 2X Roaanc ab^Ut 14701 and 
several tinxes sifterwardSf paxticularly by Aldus ia. »5i6« 
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CHAP, ^erated [complaiats. He did not however escape without 
. full retribution for the abuse which he so liberally dealt 

around him. In Poggio he met with an antagonist, that, if 
possible, exceeded him in rancour and scurrility. Their 
dispute commenced in an attack made by Filelfo on the 
character of Niccolo Niccoli, which, if we give credit even 
to his friend Leonardo Aretino, was not perfectly imma- 
culate [a). This gave occasion to the invectiva of Poggio 
against Filelfo. If we for a moment suppose there could 
have been the slightest foundation for the charges ex- 
hibited against Filelfo in these pieces, he must have been 
a monster of depravity. After reproaching him- with the 
meanness of his birth, Poggio pursues his track from place 
to place, successively accusing him of fraud, ingratitude, 
theft, adultery, and yet more scandalous crimes. The voy- 
age of Filelfo to Constantinople, was undertaken to shelter 
himself from punishment. The kindness of Chrysoloras, 
who received him destitute arid friendless into his house, 
he repaid by debauching his daughter, whom Chrysoloras 
was therefore obliged to bestow upon him in marriage. 
Not satisfied vdth serious invective, Poggio has also Intro- 
duced his adversary in his Facetia ; and Filelfo will long 
be remembered as the original Hans Carvel of Prior, and 
La Fontaine (^). The contentions of Poggio vnth Lo- 

renzo 



(«) For a coriotts instance of this, see Leotuardi Antini Ef. torn, il! 

(j) Mr.Warton (EuafMPopt9*uAup.6%.) traces the genealogy, as he 
calls ity of this curious tale from Poggio to Rabelais, ** Who," says he, ** in* 
^ lerted it in his eighth tK)ok, and thirty-third chapter 3 it was afitmvards 
'' related in a book called the Hundrti Novth, Ariosto finishes his fifth satire 
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renzo Valla were earned on with an equal degree of 
rancour and licentiousness; and even his debate with 
Ouarino Veronese on the comparative excellence of Scipio 
•and Julius Gxsar, was sufficiently acrimonious. B7 
these quarrels the learned were divided into factions, 
and Leonardo Aretino, Poggio, Niccolo Niccoli, and 
Beccatelli, were opposed to Valla, Niccoio Perotti, and 
others; but the leaders of these parties often disagreed 
amongst themselves, and scrupled not at times to at* 
cuse each other of the most scandalous enormities. 
As these imputations were however attended by no 
very serious consequences, charity would Ifead us to 
conclude that they Were mutually understood to be 
rather contests of skill between these literary gladiators, 
than proo& of real criminality in their resp^tive a4itago«- 
ntsts. The life of a scholar is seldom stained by atrocious 
crimes ; but that almost all the learned men of the age 
ehonld have disgraced themselves by so shameless a de-^ 
gree of moral turpitude, is surely a suppasition beyond 
die bounds of credibility. 

Coanio 



^< with it. Makspini also made use of it. Fontame, who imaged Rabelais 
*' to be the inventor of ity was the sixth author who delivered ity as our Prior 
*' was the last, though perhaps not the least spirited.'* If this be worth re- 
lating, it is worth correcting. — Mr. Warton had his information from the 
MiMogiana^f bat he has mistaken his authority, in placing the writings of Rs(be« 
lais ifftri the well-known work of the Cent NowvilUs Nowviila, which is more 
ancient by nearly a century. Even Ariosto was prior to Rabelais, who was 
only the /burti^ amongst t hese /j ftg * ^fWe if/M/* Of this Mtnxgt ^na treB 
aware. MtnMg. i. 369 

VOL. I. U 
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CHAP. Cosmo now approached the period of his mortal exist- 

' ence^ but the faculties of his mind yet remained unlm- 
Deathandcha. paired. About twcuty days before his death, when his 
d^ Me^dici. *"^ Strength was visibly on the decline, he entered into conver- 
sation with Ficino, and, whilst the faint beams of a setting 
sun seemed to accord with his situation, and his feelings, 
began to lament the miseries of life, and the imperfections 
inseparable from human nature. — ^As he continued his 
discourse, his sentiments and his views became more 
elevated, and from bewailing the lot of humanity, he 
began to exult in the prospect of that happier state to- 
wards which 'he felt himself approaching. Ficino re- 
plied by citing corresponding sentiments from the Athe- 
nian sages, and particularly from Xenocrates ; and the last 
task imposed by Cosmo oh his philosophic attendant, was 
to translate from the Greek the treatise of that author on 
death {a). Having prepared his mind to wait with com- 
posure the awfril event, his next concern was the wel- 
fare of his surviving family, to whom he was desirous 
of imparting in a solemn manner, the result of the expe- 
rience of a long and active life. Calling into his cham- 
ber his wife Contessina and his son Piero, he entered 
into a narrative of all his public transactions ; he gave a 
full account of his extensive mercantile connexions, and 
adverted to the state of his domestic concerns. To Piero 
he recommended a strict attention to the education of 
his sons, of whose promising talents he expressed his 

hopes 



{a) This informatioix we derive from the introdaction of Ficino to his 
translation of that work| inserted in the CoUiftivnn C9smmn4f. 
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hopes and his approbation. He requeued that hi« funeral CHAP. 

might be conducted with as much privacy as possible, and . 

• • • . 

concluded his paternal exhortations with declaring his will- 
ingnesa to submit to the -disposal of Providence whenever 

he should be called upon. These admonitions were not 

• • • 

lost on Piero, who communicated by letter to Lorenzo and 
Giuliano, the impression which they had made ujpon his 
own mind [a). At the same ti'me^ sensible of his own in- 
firmities, he exhorted them to consider . themselves not as 
children, but as men, seeing that circumstances rendered it 
necessary to put their abilities to an early proof, ji phy- 
sician j says Piero, is hourly expected to arrive from Mi- 
lan^ buty for my . otjon part^ I place my confidence in God. 
Either the physician did not arrive, or Piero's dbtrust of 
him was well founded, for, about six days afterwards, being 
the first day of August 1464, Cosmo died, at the age of 
seventy-five years, deeply lamented by a great majority of 
the citizens of Florence, whom he had firmly attached 
to his interest^ and who feared for the isafiety of the city 
from the dissenisions thw were likely to ensue (3). 

The character of Cosmo de' Medici, exhibits a combi- 
nation of virtues and* endowments rarely to be. found united 

] r . . • r ' . • . » * iQ 
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(«) This letter yet remains, and gives us a very interesting account of the 
conduct of Cosmo shortly before his death. ' I have therefore inserted it in 
the Appendix^ from the.ieolkctloa of FabconL 4ttf. No.V. 

(S) In the Ricdrdi of Piero de* Medici is a particular account of the death 
of his father, a character k>f whom is there given, drawn with great truth and 
simplicity by the Uaiidoif filiai affectibni - It is with pleasure I illustrate my 
work^^ith these atitheixtio documents 1 ' I^faie fajcniiy of the Medici thus become 
Aeir own historians. ' ^/4 ASi«VI.» 

H 2l 
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c HA P. in the lame ptnoxt* If in his puUic work^ he was re- 
^ markable for hia magnificence, he was no less conspicuous 
for his prudence in private life. Whilst in the character of 
chief of the Florentine repuUiQ, h^ supported a QonstaAt 
intercourse with the sovereigns of Europe, his conduct in 
Florence was divested .of all ostentation, and neither iii 
his retinue, his friendships, or his conversation, could he 
be distinguished from aoy other respectable citizen. He 
well knew the jealous temper of ^he Florentines, and pre^ 
ferred the real eajoyment of authority, to that open asf 
sumption of it, which could only h^ve been regarded as a 
perpetual insult, by those whom he permitted to gratify 
their own pride, in the reflectiojn that they were the equals 
of G»mo de' Medici. 

In affording protection to the arts of architecture, 
painting, and sculpture, which then began to revive in 
Italy, Cosmo set the great eicample to those, who by their 
rank, and their riches, could alone afford them effectual aid* 
The countenance shewn by him to those arts, was not of 
that kind which their professors generally experience froto 
the great ; it was not conceded as a bounty, nor received 
as a favour ; but appeared in the friendship and equality 
that subsisted between the artist and his patron {a). In the 

erect i o n 



(tf) Of this nature was -the intercoone between Cosm^ and DaiuiCe]Io. 
The treasures cl the citieen were applied under the dhtcttoil pf tb/e sqalptor 
in the aequisttion of the most beantifiil spectneas of ancient art* Sooaltello 
snrviTed his patron, hot Oomo on his death recomtneitded hioi lo the aiten* 
tion of Piero his sod» who ampljr provided for the wants of his a£e« Dona^ 
tello died in 1466, and was buried in the chnroh of & Lorenno^ ^joiatpg to 

I 
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erection of the numerous public buildings in which Cosmo c HA P. 
expended incredible sums of money, he principally availed 
himself of the assistance of Michellozzo Michellozzi and 
Filippo Brunelleschi ; the first of whom was a man of 
talents, the latter of genius {a). Soon after his return from 
banishment, Cosmo engaged these two artists to form 
die plan of a mansion for his own residence* Brunelleschi 
gave scope to his invention, and produced the design of 
a palace which might have suited the proudest sovereign 
in Europe ; but Cosmo was led by that prudence which, 
in his personal accommodation, regulated all his con- 
duct, to prefer the plan of Michellozzi, which united ex- 
tent with simplicity, and elegance with convenience (6). 
With the consciousness, Brunelleschi possessed also the 
irritability of genius, and in a fit of vexation, he destroyed 
a design which he unjustly con^dered as disgraced by 

its 



xht sepulchre of Cosmo, according to his own directions» for which he all^ge^ 
s^ a reason, that as his soul had always been with Cosmo whilst living, so he 
desired their bodies might be near each other when dead. 

(«) Before the time of Brunelleschi, the Italians had imitated in their pub* 
Uc biuldings the Gothic structures of their German neighbours* He was the 
first who attempted to restore the Grecian orders of architecture, and under 
his control this important brandi of art attained a degree of perfectioa which 
it had not known from the times of the ancients. 

{i) This venerable edifice is now the residence of the noUe family of Ric- 
cardiy who, in the year 1659, purchased it from the grand duke Ferdhiand II; 
Under the auspices of its present owner, the marquis Riccardin whose cxten* 
stye collection of manuscripts and antiquities are open to public ixkspection, 
this mansion yet emulates its ancient glory. In the year 1715 an inscription 
was placed in one of the fajades of the inner court, which will be found in the 
Appendix, No. VII. 
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CHAP. Its not being carried Into execution {a). Having com- 
^ ' . pleated his dwelling, Cosmo indulged his taste in orna- 
menting it with the most precious remains of ancient art ; 
and in the purchase of vases, statues, busts, gems, and 
medals, expended no inconsiderable sum. Nor was he 
less attentive to the merits, of those artists which his native 
place had recently produced. With Masaccio a better 
style of painting had arisen, and the cold and formal man- 
ner of Giotto, and his disciples, had given way to more 
natural and expressive composition. In Cosmo de' Medici 
this rising artist found his most liberal patron and pro- 
tector. Somie of the works of Masaccio were executed in 
the chapel of the Brancacci, where they were held in such 
estimation, that the place was regarded as a school of study 
by the most eminent artists who immediately succeeded 
him. Even the celebrated Michelagnolo, when observing 
these paintings many years afterwards, in company with 
his honest and loquacious friend Vasari, did not hesitate 
to express his decided approbation of their merits. The 
reputation of Masaccio was emulated by his disciple 
Filippo Lippi, who executed for Cosmo and his friends 
many celebrated pictures, of which Vasari has given 
a minute account. Cosmo however found no small 
difficulty in controlling the temper and regulating the 
eccentricities of this extraordinary character {5). If the 

efforts 



{a) Cosmo had employed Brunelleschi in compleating the church of 
S. Lorenzo, and in erecting the church and monastery oif S. Bartolomeo, 
and acknowledged him on all occasions as the first architect of his time : 
after his death Cosmo also raised a monument to his memory, 

Fa^, in *viid Cos* v. i. /♦ 155. 

ffi) His attachment to women was extreme, and if the favourite object 
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efforts of these early masters did not reach the true end C HA P. 
of the art, they afforded considerable assistance towards _ 
it ; an whilst Masaccio and Filippo decorated with 
their admired productions the altars of churches and the 
ajpartments of princes, Donatello gave to marble a pro- 
portion of form, a vivacity of expression, to which his 
contemporaries imagined that nothing more was wanting ; 
Brunelleschi raised the great dome of the cathedral of 
Florence; and Ghiberti cast in brass the stupendous doors 
of the church of St. John, Vhich Michelagnolo deemed 

worthy to be the gates of paradise. " 

■ 

In his person Cosmo was tall ; in his youth he possessed 
the advantage of a prepossessing countenance ; what age 
had taken from his comeliness, it had added to his dignity, 
and in his latter years, his appearance was so truly venerable 
as to have been the frequent subject of panegyric [a). 

His 



resisted his assiduities, he found some consolation in painting her likeness. B7 
this' nnconquerable propensity his labours were often interrupted^ and an ezpe* 
^ent adopted by Cosmo to remedy it, nearly cost Filippo his life* Having 
engaged the painter to compleat a piece of work for him» ^ Cosmo made him si 
prisoner in his chamber, but a confinement of two days exhausted the patience 
of the artist. At the risque of his life he made his escape through the window, 
and devoted himself for several days to his pleasures, nor did he return till 
sought out and solicited by Cosmo, who heartily repented of a proceeding 
which, however friendly in its motive, was certainly somewhat too arbitrary. 

(tf ) Thus Bartolomeo Scala, on a portrait of Cosmo, painted when he 
was young : . 

<^ Qu9B vera esc Cosmi facies* baud vera videtur ; 
- " Disstmiles adeo longa senecta factt ; 
'' Talis erat quondam, quem nunc perfectior aetas, 
'' £x homlne, incoepit fingere velle deum." 

Carm. ittmt. Feet* lial^ v, 8. /. 489. 
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CHAP. His mannet v^ds grave and complacent, but upon many 
occasions he gave sufficient proofs that this did not arise 
from a want of talents for sarcasm ; and the fiddity of the 
Florentine historians has preserved many of his shrewd 
observations and remarks {a). When Rinaldo de' Albizi, 1 

who was then in exile, and meditated an attack upon hia 
native place, sent a message to Cosmo, importing that 
the hen would shortly hatch, he replied. She will batch 
with an ill grace out of her own nest. On another 
occasion, when his adversaries gave him to understand 
that they were not sleeping, / believe it^ said Cosmo, 
/ have spoiled their sleep.-'^Of what colour is my hair f 
said Cosmo, uncovering his head to the ambassadors of 
Venice, who came with a complaint against the Flo^ 
rentines, White^ they replied; It will not be long^ said 
Cosmo, before that of your senators will be so too. Shortly 
before his death, his wife inquiring why he closed his eyes, 
7bat I may perceive more clearly y was his reply. 

If, from considering the private character of Cosmo, 
we attend to his conduct as the moderator and. director of 
the Florentine republic, our admiration of his abilities will 
increase with the extent of the theatre upon which he 
had to act. So important were his mercantile concerns, 
that they often influenced in a very remarkable degree 
the politics qS Italy. When Alfonso king of Naples 
leagued with the Venetians against Florence, Cosmo 
called in such immense debts from those places, as 
deprived them of resources for carrying on the war {b). 

During 



la) Mac. ht. Fhr. Hi. w. [i) IM. 
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^During the contest between the houses of York and CHAP. 
Lancaster, one of his agents in England was resorted to 
by Edward IV. for a sum of money, which was accord- 
ingly furnished, to such an extraordinary amount, that it 
might almost be considered as the means of supporting 
that monarch on the throne, and was repaid when his 
successes enabled him to fulfil his engagenient {a). The 
alliance of Cosmo was sedulously courted by the princes 
of Italy, and it was remarked that by a happy kind of 
fatality, whoever united their interests with his, were al- 
ways enabled either to repress, or to overcome their adver- 
saries. By his assistance the republic of Venice resisted the 
united attacks of Filippo duke of Milan, and of the French 
nation, but when deprived of his support, the Venetians 
were no longer able to withstand their enemies. With what- 
ever difficulties Cosmo had to encounter, at home or abroad, 
they generally terminated in the acquisition of additional ho- 
nour to his country and to himself. The esteem and grati- 
tude of his fellow-citizens were fully shewn a short time 

before 



{a) La Maison de Medicis estoit la plus grande, que je croy que jamais ait 
est^ au monde : car leurs serviteurs Sc facteurs ont eu tant de credit soups 
couleur de ce nom de Medicis, que ce seroit merveilles a croire a ce que j'en 
ay veu en Flandres & en Angleterre. J*en ai veu un appele GuerardQuan- 
yese presque etre occasion de soutenir le Roy Edouard le quart en son etat, 
estant guerre en son royaume d'Angleterre, & foumir par fois au dit roy plus 
de six vingt mille escus : ou il fit peu de profit pour son maitre : toutes fois il 
recouvra ses pieces a la' longue. Un autre ay vu nomm6 e appele Thomas 
Portunary, cstre pleige entre le dit roy Edouard Sc le due Charles de Bour- 
gogne, pour cinquante mille escus, & une autre fois en un lieu, pour quatre 
vingt mille. Mim, Je P. Ji Committts, ap, Fabt\ in vita Laitnmtiit a/. ii« /. 224. 
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CHAP. he£Dre bis des^th, when by a pitUtc decree he wu honoured 
^ with the tkle of Pidcr Patrut^ an appeUatkm which was 
inscribed on his tomb^ and whtch» as it was founded on 
real merit, haa ever since been attached to the name of 
Cosmo de' Medici. 
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hiARLT accomplishments of Loren%o — Educatioti'-^Lo'' 

ren%o visits different parts of Italy — Conduct of Piero — 
Conspiracy of Ijuca Pitti — Frustrated by Lorenzo — The 
exiles instigate the Venetians to attack the Florentines — 
Battle near Bologna — Piero promotes the interests of 
learning — Leo Battista Alberti — Cristoforo Landino — 
Piero patronizes other eminent scholars — Giostra of Lo^ 
renzo and GiuUano-^Poem of Luca Pulci — Poem of An* 

gelo Po///W«0— DiSPUTATIONES Camaldulenses— 
Lorenzo^ s description of his mistress'-^onnets in her 

praise^^Lucretia Donati the object tf his passion — Lo- 
renzo marries Clarice Orsini— Visits the duke of Milan — 
Death of Piero di Medici. 
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Lorenzo de* Medici was about sixteen years of age Esrfj«e«im- 
•when Cosmo died, and had at that time given striking ^^'^" 
indications of extraordinary talents. From his earliest 
years he had exhibited proofs of a retentive and vigorous 
mind, which veas cultivated, not only by all the attention 
which his father's infirmities would permit him to bestow, T^T 
but by a frequent intercourse with his venerable grand- 
&ther. He owed also great obligations in this respect to 
his mother Lucretia, who was one of the most accomr 
plished women of the age, and distinguished herself not 
only as a patroness of learning, but by her own writings. 
Of these some specimens y^ remain, which are the more 

entisftd: 
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C HA P. entitled to approbation, as they were produced at a time 

when poetry was at its lowest ebb in Italy {a). The dis- 
position of Lorenzo which afterwards gave him a peculiar 
claim to the title of magnificent^ was apparent in his child- 
hood. Having received as a present a horse from Sicily, he 
sent the donor in return a gift of much greater value, and 
on being reproved for his profuseness, lie remarked, that 
there was nothing more glorious than to overcome others 
in acts of generosity. Of his proficiency in classical learn- 
ing, and the different branches of that philosophy which 
was then in repute, he has left indisputable proofs. Born 
to restore the lustre of his native tongue, he had rendered 
himself conspicuous by his poetical talents before he ar- 
rived at manhood. To these accomplishments he united a 
considerable share of strong natural penetration and good 
sense, which enabled him, amidst the many difficulties that 

he 



{a) Several of Her Latuli, or hymns, are printed in the collection of saci«d 
poems by the Medici family, published 1>t Cmmmt at Florenoe, 1680, and 
«nce reprinted at Bergamo in 1 763 ; but a much more farourable 'specimen of 
htr talents is jgiven by -CrtscinAim {DtUa volgar fusia, v. iiL /. 377.) who is of 
opinion that she excelled the greater part of, not to say all, the poets of her 
time. Her versifications of scripture history arenoticfld by Lmgi Pdch vx Jiis 
Kwgmait^ i^'hich poem he was induced to compleat hj her enooumgementf and 
ta ^^ch he thus adverts to the writings of ^s pationess. 

^ Qmvi si legge ddla sua Marm 

^ La vita, ove il suo libro e sempre aperto ; 

E di Esdram di JuMtb e di Tgiia 

Qttivi si i^nde giusto premio je merto | 
** Qttivi s' intende hor 1' alta fantasia 
** A descriver Giovanni ml desirtoi 
** Qmvi cantano hor gU angdi i ^uoi vtr«, 
^ DeveflTeri* 6gnt QosapnoTedem/' 

MorgMtg. Ed* Feu. per C^mn de Trim, 1546. 
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he was involred in, to act with a promptitude and deci* chap. 
sion which surprized those who were witnesses of his con- 
duct ; whilst the endowments which entitled him to admi- 
radon and respect, were accompanied by others that con- 
ciliated, in an eminent degree, the esteem, and a&ction 
of his fellow-citizens. 

Tall in his stature, robust in hi» form, Lorenzo had in 
his person more the appearance of strength than of elegance^ 
From his birth he laboured under some peculiar disadvan:- 
tages; his sight was^weak, his voice harsh and unpleasinig^ 
and he was totally deprived of the sense of smpell {a). With 
all these defects hb countenance was ^gnified, and g^ve an 
idea of the magnanimity of his character ; and the effecta 
of his eloquence were conspicuous on miany important 
occasions. In his youth he was much a^icted to active 
and laborious exercises, to hawking, horsemanabip, and 
country sports. Though not bom to support a nnlitary 
character, he gave sufficient proofs of hi» courage, not 
only in public tournaments, which were thett^ not xnfxB<* 
quent in Italy, but also upon more trying occasions. Such 
was the versatility of his talents, that it is difficult to dis- 
cover any department of business, or of amusement, of 
art, or of science, to which they were not at some time 
applied ; and in whatever he undertoc^, he arrived at a pro- 
ficiency which would seem to have required the laboiff of 
' a life much longer than that which he was permitted to 

enjoy. 

Under 



(a) FabriMSp /« vifs Lour* Med* /• 9^ 
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CHAP, Under the institution of Gentile d'Urbino, who after^ 

II 
' wards, by the patronage of his pupil, became bishop of 

Education of Atezzo, Loreuzo received the first rudiments of his educa- 
tion, and from the instructions of his tutor, aided perhaps 
by the exhortations of his pious mother, acquired that devo- 
tional temper which is so conspicuous in some of his writ- 
ings {a). This disposition was however only occasional, 
nor was the mind of Lorenzo overshaded with the habi- 
tual gloom of the professed devotee. In his hours of se- 
riousness, or of sickness, the impression made upon him by 
his early instructors became sufficiently apparent j but the 
vivacity of his temper often hurried him to a contrary ex- 
treme ; and the levity^ not to say the licentiousness, of some 
of bis Mrritings, is strikingly contrasted with the piety and 
seriousness of his other productions. The vigour of his 
intellect seems to have thrown an indiscriminate lustre on 
every object that presented itself. So various, yet so ex- • 
tensive were his powers, that they are scarcely reconcile- 
able to that consistency of character with which the laws of 
human nature seldom dispense [6). 

In 



{a) Valori dwells with apparent satisfaction on his early piety. ** Audivi,'* 
says hCy *' ssepius a Gentile ejus preceptorci cum quo et in Gallia, quum ibi le- 
'' gatum agerety Sc in patria familiarissime vixi, Laurentium a latere suo dis- 
** cesslsse nunquam. Die in Tempio, donee res divina perageretur, pertnan- 
<< sisse semper : nocte etiam secum ire solitum ad din Pauli societatem^ quo 
** conveniebant plurimif Immortali Deo in sobrietate et vigiliis ac precibus 
'* gratlas agentes : obvios Christ! pauperculos eleemosynis prosequi ad unum 
** omnes: nihil in eo puerile, nihil delicatumapparuisse " Fal zn*uitd Laur, p, ^^ 

(h) This peculiarity in the character of Lorenzo was not unobserved by his 
contemporaries. ** Jam vero quo unquam in homine tarn diverse inter se fu- 



IL 



In saperhftendiing the .sabsequent progress of LbrgMo, c HAP. 
several other persons emment for their le^arning concurred. 
In the year 1457, Cristoforo Landino was appointed by 
the 'ma^sdracy of Florence to the office of public pro- 
fessor of poety and rhetoric in that city, and was soon 
afterwards intrusted by Pieix) de' Medici with the 'in- 
struGtion of his two sons. Between Landino and his pupil 
Lorenzo a reciprocal attachment took place, and such was 
the opinion th^t the master entertained of the judgment of 
his scholar, that he is said frequently to have submitted his 
various and learned works to his perusal and correction (^ J. 
la the' Greek language, in ethics, and in the principles of 
the Aristotelian philosophy, Lorenzo] had the advantage 
of the fyrec^pts of the learned Argyropylus (^), ^nd in thos6 
of the Platonic • s6ct he was sedulously instructed by Mkr- 
silib Rclno, for whom he retained through life an uhalteri 
Sibl* friendship ; but for many of his iccomjpttshtnents he 
was not indebted to any preceptor. That exquisite taste 
In poetry, in music, and 4ti every depirtmeilt of the fine 
arts^ which enabkahimtd contbributeso powerfully tdw^^rds 

r-K I :: , .., •" ' \ ••"([;. ;'• J,..' .J i 'i' : ^ i - '^- ^-^ their 

.:: .0 . J • ; . , . - • - - * . - 5.. . 
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** jSTvnt partes vtJtiitiunrmaaeiiAaruipr^:Qi^ eidin longhis abest^uani a £m^ 
tate facilitas ? - Qujs tamoQ.; t^ constant^qri <.(^on^^ vero ^uis clfcment^r &«t 
lenidr? .Quid tain mirabile quam.ipagnitudinepi istam mvoi humani^atis 
** ^oiidim^tM tem^r^V' 5cc.' fduii Cffrhsii Efi ad Laurl Med. ad DM. Ji 
HmmAut doetitpr^f. id. Pfor^ nijj^, mitxt fiiLh idtd Ucm'. /Ll4« 

(is) Band* Spec. Lit. Flor. *u. up. iSj. 

{i) Aigj f iop)lus B y gantiu s insigni fix!t"8ri5iUctdntate & gratia apud Cos- 
mum Medicem, hajus filium Petrum^ nepqtemque Laufeptium, quern non 
modo Grxcis iiteristcd at'dlsdecticis imbult, eaque phildsophix parte qua de 
moribus praccipitur. Politian. in Proem* ud Miscell. 
VOL. I. K 
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C HA P. their restoration, was an endowment of nature, the want 
of which no education could have supplied. 



II. 



1465. With such qualifications Lorenzo, soon after the death 

of his grandfather, entered on the stage of public life ; for 
it was the laudable custom of the Florentines early to 
habituate their youth to serious and important occupations. 
Besides, the infirmities of Piero de' Medici rendered 
such a coadjutor as Lorenzo was likely to prove, of great 
importance to him. Having therefore completed his do* 
mestic education, his father judged it expedient for him 
to visit some of the principal courts of Italy ; not so much 
for the purpose of gratifying an idle curiosity, as to con- 
ciliate, by a personal intercourse, the friendship o£ those 
with whom he was in future to maintain a correspoad* 
ence on. matters of great moment, and to inform him- 
self of such local circumstances as might enable hinji to 
transact the a&irs of the republic with every possible a4« 
vantage. In the year 1465, he had an interview at Pisl 
with the son of Ferdinand king of Naples, Feder^o, who 
after the death of his eldest brother Alfonso^ and his 

• • • 

nephew Federigo, succeeded to the crown. This prince 
was then on his journey to Milan, to escort Ippolita, the 
daughter of Francesco Sforza, from thence ta Naples, 
where she was to marry' his elder brother Alfonso^ 
duke of Calabria (tf). At this interview some instances 
of mutual respect and attachment took place between 

Federigo 



(a) MurtUon^JmuJi d^Italia* v. ix* /• 495. 
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Federigo and' Lorenzo, which we shall hereafter have occa- C H^ 
don to relate* 



In the following yesjir Lorenzo made a vidt to Rome, 
where he was kindly received by Paul IL one of the 
most arrogant f)xmUffs that ever sat in the> !chair of .St. 
Peter. ' A few months afterwards lie proceeded through . 
JBologoa and Ferrara to Venice^ and thence to Milan. 
During his absence he had frequent letters "from his 
father, several of which yet remain, and sufficiently evince 
the confidence that Piero placed in his son, with whom 
he enters into a detail of all political occurrences, and . 
to whom he transmits such letters of importance as were 
received on public affairs during his absence {a). That the' 
respect psdd by Piero to the judgment of Lorenzo, did not 
arise from a blind partiality, may appear from the inter- 
course that already subsisted between Lorenzo and some 
of the most celebrated scholars of the age ; several of 
whom, on his occasional absence from Florence, addressed 
themselves to him by letter, as their acknowledged patron 
and warmest friend (^). 

The 



{a) dtp. A«. VIII. 

{V) Some specimens of these, which have been preserved in the PdUaextt 
Feccbi§ at Florence, and not before publishedi are given in the Appendix^ 
No. IX. The first is an extract of an Italian letter from the celebrated X.uigi 
Polci, the author of the Morgante, and is as strongly marked by affection for 
Lorenzo, as by the whimsical peculiarities of its author's character. The se- 
cond is from Peregrino Allio, whose Latin poems in the Carmina lllust. Pott. 
V. i. /. 12, are a better testimony of his abilities than the exaggerated account 

K2 
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CHAP. The death of FiusII. vho had preceded PauIII. iiv 

the pontifical chair, happened a few days after lkEt:.of 
Conduct of Pic. Cosmo de' Medici, and not long afterwards died Francesco 
rode Medici. Sft)rza, dnke of Milan, who had governed that state/ with 

great ability for the space of sixteen years (a). , This event' 
gave no small alarm to Piero de' Medici, whose facmily hadt 
long supported a dose ii^macy with that of .SfiDrza, frotni 
which they had mutually derived important advantagies.. 
Lorenzo waa then at Ronie, where his fatber addressed'^ 

. ; • . to* 



'.i\ 



of Negrr{Scrinori Fiorentinij /- 450. ) ** Fu mosCrato non dato al mondo quesCo * 
" ino0Cr»4' iagegno e dk memoria ; afliaclie id vede^$e chd hel siecclode' Ficini, 
'l.de^ Mirandolaniy de| BfAevieni, de' Barbaric de' Poliziadi^ ingagni ^utti por* 
*\ tentgsi e grandissimi, poteva ancora far qualche cosa di piu marvaglioso la 
** natura/* This autlior is "mistaken lA placing tte death, df Allid fn 1458, 
akfaoagh tYitt aaforate'Bandihi Has in thitinstanfe .adopted: his authority*^ 
(JSTi^^ri 45^. Btmd. Spi^^ l^ii.flor. f. 204.). I have befprecited the epitaph hf. 
AUio on John de' Medici, the son of Cosmo, who died in 1463 ; and amongst 
the letters which I have pl-ocurcd from the Palazzo Feccbiot n one from him to 
iLifretiao, dated the ^^xK o£ Vbcy 1^66* That Ive died ymmg may hDwever. be 
i^ft^red^^om Yerini* f^Df ilhf^r.'Vrbu^ p. ^0, 

« Te paritcr juvenem tetricx rapuefe sorores-: 
** Aequasses priscos^ Alii Peregrme,. poetas." 



[a) The Sfbrza were a family of adventm'ers. Sforza degli AttendogH,^ 
th» iatber of FF anc es coy ff^A the c^oditioa-of a p ea w n tr acquir ed s u ch ahiglfc^ 
degree of military reputation, as enabled his son, who was also a soldier of for- 
tune, to obtain in marriage the daughter of Fllippo Mana Visconti^^duk^ of 
Milan, and the Milanese territory, at that period one of the most extensive in 
Italy, as her portion. According to tradition, Sforza was employed in turn-- 
isgthe soil, when he was invited by some of his companions to enter into the 
army. His determination was a matter of difficulty, for the solution of 
which he resorted to his spade— Throwing it into an oak,, he declared that if. 
it fell to the ground he would continue hfs labours^ if it hung in the tree, he 
would pursue his fortunes. [Murat. Ann. W. \±. P» 2.) He became the fa- 
ther of a line of princes who were regarded as the most splendid sovereigns of' 
Italy^ and formed alliances with the chief families in Europe* 
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Vo him several letters, In some of which his anxiety for 
the peaceable establishment of the widow and children of 
Francesco in the government of Milan is strongly ex- 
pressed* By the death of so many of the Italian princes 
within so short a space of time, the minds of men began to 
be turned towards new commotions, particularly in Flo- 
rence, where the bodily imbecility of Piero gave grounds to 
hope that a vigorous attempt to deprive the house of Me- 
dici of its influence, might be crowned with success. Nor 
was the conduct of Piero, on his succession to the immense 
inherit^ceof his father, calculated to strengthen the friend- 
ship of those whom Cosmo had attached to his intereft. 
Apprehensive that his commereial concerns were too widely 
extended, and prompted by the treacherous advice of Dieti- 
salvo Neroniv a man of ability and intrigue, who owed 
his fortunes to the protection and generosity of Cosmo, he 
begsm indiscriminately to collect the sums of money which 
his father had advanced to the citizens of Florence. The 
result was such as Neroni expected. Those who were 
friends of the father became enemies of the son ; and had 
not Piero discovered the snare, and desisted from such ri- 
gorous proceedings, he might too late have found, that in 
supporting the character of the merchant, he had forgotten 
that of the statesman* 



CHAP. 
IL 



Amongst the number of opulent and aspiring citizens conspiracy of i 
who had reluctantly submitted to the superior talents of ^^ ^*"*' 
Cosmo de' Medici, was Luca Pitti, whose name has been 

transmitted to posterity as the founder of the magnificent 

palace which has for some centuries been the residence h66. 

of- 
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CHAP, of the sovereigns of Tuscany. The death of Cosmo, and 
the infirmities of Piero, afforded an opportunity that Luca 
conceived to be highly favourable to his ambitious pur<- 
poses (a). Having formed a combination with the power-* 
ful family of the Acciajuoli, he attempted in conjunction 
with them, to supplant the authority and destroy the 
influence of the Medici, with the magistrates and council 
of Florence, Being defeated in their exertions, they 
resorted to more violent methods, and resolved upon the 
assassination of Piero de' Medici ; believing, that if they 
could succeed in such a project, his sons were too young 
to occasion any formidable opposition to their views. De« 
bilitated by the gout, Piero was generally carried in a 
chsdr by his domestics from his house at Car^gi to his 
residence at Florence* Having received intimation of an 
intended commotion, and being alarmed at the sudden ap- 
proach of Ercole d'Este, brother of Borso, marquis of Fer<- 
rara, whom the conspirators had engaged to enter the terri- 
tories of the republic, at the head of 1300 cavalry, he con- 
ceived his (Hresence to be necessary in Florence, and accord- 
ingly set out from Careggi, accompanied only by a few at- 
tendants {i). Lorenzo, who had left Careggi a short time 
before his father, was surprized to find the road to the city 
beset by armed men, and immediately suspecting their pur- 
pose, dispatched one of his followers to him with direc- 
tions to proceed by a more retired and circuitous path, whilst 

taking 



{a) Amm. 1st* Fior. m. iii. /• 93. 
{i) Vid. in 'uUd Lour. /• lo. 
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taking himdelf the direct road, he informed those who CHAP, 
inquired with apparent anxiety for his father, that he was 
following at a short distance ; by which means Lorenzo 
rescued his father from the impending danger, and gave 
a striking proof of that promptitude of mind which so emi- 
nently distinguished him on many subsequent occasions. 

The suspicions that fell upon Luca Pitti and his party^ 
induced the conspirators to abandon their design of open 
violence; and the intrigues of the politician were again 
substituted for the dagger of the assassin* Encouraged by 
the support of the marquis of Ferrara, they daily increased 
in numbers and audacity,, but when an open contest be* 
tween the opposite parties was hourly expected, and the citi- 
zens apprehended a renewal of those sanguinary commo- 
tions, from which, under the guidance of the Medici, they 
liad been a long time exempted, Luca suddenly withdrew 
himself from his party, and effected a reconciliation with the 
Medici. Several of the malcontents followed his example, 
and thdr desertion gave a decided superiority to the cause 
of Piero, which was also most opportunely strengthened by 
the appearance of a body of two thousand Milanese troops^ 
that kept in awe the army of the insurgents, and frustrated 
the hopes founded on its assistance. The friends of the 
Medici failed not to take advantage of this favourable 
concurrence ; Piero Acciajuoli and his two sons, Dietisalvo 
Neroni, and two of his brothers, and Niccolo Soderini^ 
with his son Geri, were declared enemies of the state, and 
condemned to banishment {a). The archbishop of Flo- 

rencer^ 

r r- 1 I I I - - I — — ^— — ^^-^— 

{a) Jmm% lit* Fi9r. v» iii*/. 99* 
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CHAP, rence, who liad taken. a decided part against the. Medici^ 
^^' retired to Rome. A few other citizens^ unable to support 
their disgrace, adopted a voluntary exile ; but the kind«> 
ness of Lorenzo allayed the apprehensions of the greater 
part of the conspirators, and rendered them in future 
more favourable to his interests. — He only knomos bow to 
conquer^ said Lorenzo, who knows how to forgive [a). 

Though exempted from the fate of the other leaders 
of the faction, Luca experienced a punishment of a morp 
galling and disgraceful kind. From the high estimation in 
which he had before been held, he fell into the lowest state 
of degradation. The progress of his magnificent palace 
was stopped; the populace who had formerly vied wUh 
each other in giving assistance, refused any longer tp. lar- 
bour for him j many opulent citizens who had cpntrlr 
buted costly articles and materials, demanded them b|tck» 
alledging that they were only lent. The remainder of his 
days was passed in obscurity and neglect, but the extensive 
mansion which his pride had planned, still remains to give 
celebrity to his name [b). 

The 



T**- 



{d) Vti. in vitdy /• 1 1. Fair, in vita Lauft* 'v* i. /. Zt. 

(S) It IS deserving of remark that Machiayelli is mistalcen not only ia tbt 
period he assigns for the comn^encement of this buildtng^ but ia the motives 
that led to it. After relating the successful interposition of Luca Pitti in the 
affairs of the republic, in the year 14539 by which he rose to great eminence, 
and obtained a reward from his fellow.citizensy which was supposed to amount 
to ao^ooo ducats, he adds, {Hist, lib. vii.) ** Donde egli sail in tanta riputa- 
** tione che non Cosimo ma Messer Luca la Citta govemava. Da che egli 
'* venne in tanta confidanza, ch' egli incominci^ due edificii, I'uno a Firenze; 
'' I'altro a Ruciano, luQga propinquo un miglio alia citta, tutti superbi ft 
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The defection of Luca Pitti, and the consequent csta- chap: 
blishment of the authority of the Medici in Florence, have ^^' 
been uniformly attributed by the Florentine historians to 
the abilities acid prudence of Lorenzo ; who, instead 9f Lorenzo. 
resorting to forcible opposition, employed his own elo- 
quence, and the influence of his friends, in subduing the 
resentment of his adversaries, and particularly of Luca Pitti, 
^hose versatile disposition fluctuated a long time between 
the remonstrances of his associates, and the pacific repre- 
sentations of Lorenzo. A short time previous to this con- 
test, Lorenzo had paid a visit to Naples, probably with a 
view of influencing the king to countenance his cause, in 
case the dissensions at Florence, which were then a subject 
of alarm, should terminate in an open rupture. The mag- 
nanimity of his conduct, as well in defeating this formidable 
conspiracy, as in his lenity towards his enemies, extended 
his reputation throughout Italy. No sooner was the result 
known at Naples, than Ferdinando addressed to him a letter 
strongly expressive of admiration and esteem ; which being 
the testimony of a monarch whose character for sagacity 

and 



** regit ; ma quello della Citta a! tutto xnaggiore che alcun' altro che da pri- 
** vato cittadino fino a quel giomo fusse stato edificato.'' It is however cer- 
tain, that both these palaces were designedy and in part executed by Filippo 
Brunelleschiy who died in 1446, seven years before the event related by Ma- 
chiavelli took place. (Fasari in nnta di Filippo.) ** Ordin6 ancor Filippo a M. 
** Luca Pitti» Cuor della porta a S. Niccolo di Fiorenza» in un luogo detto 
'^ Rnciano un ricco e magnifico palazzo ; ma non gia a gran pezza simile a 
'' quello che per lo medesimo conuncio in Firenze, e condusse al secondo 
finestratby con tanta grandezza & magnificenza, che d' opera Toscana, non 
si e ancor veduta il piu raroj ne il piu magnifico." This palace was after- 
wards purchased by Leonora of Toledo, wife of Cosmo I. duke of Florence, 
and was compleated under the directions of Bartolomeo Ammanati. 
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CHAP, and political knowledge was superior to that of any other 
^^* potentate in Europe, must have been highly gratifying to 
' the youthful ambition of Lorenzo (a). The success of 
Lorenzo In this critical business increased also the coafi-^ 
dence which his father had before placed in him, and from 
this time he was intrusted with a considerable share in the 
conduct of the republic, as well as in the management of 
the extenaive private concerns of the family. But if the 
prudence of Lorenzo was conspicuous in defeating his ad-« 
versaries, it was more so in the use he made of his victory^ 
He well knew that humanity and sound policy are ins^pa^r 
rable, and either did not feel, or wisely suppressed, that 
vindictive spirit which civil contests seldom fail to excite* 
*' I have heard from my brother Filippo," says Valori, 
" that upon his introducing to Lorenzo, for the purpoae of 
*' reconciliation, Antonio Tehalducci, who had by different 
^^ means attempted his xuin, Lorenzo, observing that my 
^' brother hesitated in requesting his indulgence towards 
^^ an avowed enemy, said to him with great kindnesst 
*' / should owe you no obligation^ FiUppo^ for iutroduciBg ta 
*' me a friend; hut by converting an enemy into a friend^ you 
^^ have don£ me a favour^ njobich Ihope you ibUI as often as 
*• possible repeat. ^^ 

The«xiie«in8ti. The cxilcd party, which consisted principally of mea 
gate the yene. ^£ abilities and intrigue, sopn began to stir up new com-^ 

tianstoatuck . -^ • o ^ o r 

the FioreDcinef. motions. But Aguolo AcciajuoH, who had retreated only 

to Sienna, was desirous, before he engaged in further op- 

' position^ 

I II - I . I I I " - - ■ ■■■.-,.. — — . — - — . — ^ 

(n) TJiis letter will be found in App. No«» X. 
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portion, of trying whether a reconciliation with the Me- CHAP, 
dici yet remained practicable. His letter to Piero on this ' 

subject, and the answer it occasioned, are yet extant (^7). 
Many of the other conspirators retired to Venice, where 
they eiterted their utnlost endeavours to exasperate that for* 
midable state against their countrymen. This attempt 
might h^ve failed of success, had they not, in seeking to 
gratify their private resentment, flattered the ambitious 
aims of the Venetians on the rest of Italy. With thid 
view they insinuated' to the seriate, that the support given 
by the Florentines, under the influence of Cosmo de' Me- 
dici, to l^r^ncesGO Sforza, had enabled him to defend his 
states Against their pretensions, and prevented their possess- 
ing tliefnselves of ail Lomb^rdy. These representations had 
their full effect* Under the command of Bartolomeo Cog- 
Uon^, one of the most celebrated commanders of the time, 
a considerable army was cdilected for the purpose of at* 
tiackirig the stares of Florence* Several of the Italian princes 
joined in person the standard of Bartolomeo, and amongst 
others' Ercole d'£ste, Alessandro Sforza prince of Pesaro, 
the lords of Forli, of Faehza, and Mirandula } insoftiuch 
that this army was not more formidable for its numbers, 
than respectable for the rank and the talents of its leaders. 

Nor were the Florentines in the mean time ignorant of b»"1« near 
the intended hostilities, or inattentive to their own defence. ' 

Besides 



{»y Machiavelli informs us that Agnolo ^^ithdtewto Naples, and. professes 
to cite the particulars of the letters between him and Piero. The -accuracy of 
this historian may appear by comparing the authentic letters published in 
the Appendix, from the collection of Fabroni, with the recital of them by 
Machiarelli in the 7th book of his history. ^/>/. No» XI. 

L 2 
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CHAP. Besides the support derived from the duke of Milan, the 
king of Naples sent his son Federigo with a powerful rein- 
forcement to their assistance. Galeazzo, the young duke 
of Milan, joined the army in person, as did also Giovanni 
Bentivoglio, prince of Bologna ; and the command of the 
whole was intrusted to Federigo count of Urbino(^), 
whose character as a soldier was not inferior to that of Cog«- 
lione. The adverse forces approached each other near Bo- 
logna, but no great alacrity was shewn on either side to 
begin the engagement. Wearied with apprehensions, and 
sinking under the expence of supporting so numerous an 
army, the Florentines began to complain of the indecisive 
conduct of their general, which they at length understood 
was chiefly to be attributed to the duke of Milan, who re- 
serving to himself great authority, and having little expe- 
rience in military affairs, threw continual obstacles in the 
way of the chief commander. A message was therefore 
dispatched to the duke, requesting his presence in Florence, 
where he soon after arrived, and took up his residence 
in the palace of the Medici {6). The count of Urbino be- 
ing freed from this restraint, or having no apology for 
longer delay, attacked the advanced guard of the enemy, 

under 






{a} ** Principe di accorgimento e di valore non ordinario ; per cui da tutti 
i pill potent! sovrani d^ Italia, era a gara richiesto per condurre le loro 
truppe, e accolto co' i piu singolari onori." 

Tirai. Storia dilla Lett* Ital, v. vi. parte i. /. 15. 

(b) L'anno 1467 di Luglio, cf venne il dnea Gal^azzo di Milano, ch' era in 
campo contro Bartolomeo da Bergamo, in Romagna, ehe vessava lo stato nos* 
trO| e alloggib in casa nostra, che cosi voUe, benche dalla signoria gli fiisse stata 
apparecdiiato in Santa Maria novella. Ricordi di LcriazQ, in Aff. No. XI I. 
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under the command of Alessandro Sforza. The engage- CHAP, 
ment soon became general, and continued from noon till ^^ 
evening. Machiavelli assures us, that at the close of the , .5-^ 
battle both parties kept the field, that not a soldier lost his 
life, and that only a few horses were wounded, and some 
prisoners taken j but historians of more veracity have given 
a different relation {a). It is however certain, that no im- 
portant consequences resulted from a contest that had ex- 
cited so much expectation. The troops shortly afterwards 
withdrew into their winter quarters, which afforded the 
Florentines an opportunity, by the mediation of the mar- 
quis of Ferrara, of negociating for a peace* This was 
accordingly effected without any stipulation being intro- 
duced on the part of the exiles ; and thus the storm which 
seemed for a while to threaten the destruction of the Flo- 
rentine state, after having been repressed in its first fury, 
gradually abated, and at length settled in a perfect calmb 

Although Piero de' Medici was inferior in talents both «««> promotes 
to his father Cosmo and his son Lorenzo, yet he gave re- letrTn^ 
peated proofs of a strong attachment to the cause of letters,' 
and continued an hereditary protection to those men of 

learning 

(a) Platina, (I quote the Italian translation^] in reference to this battle, says, 
** Quelliy ch' in questa battaglia si retrovarono, dicono che nel eta nostra Ja 
** maggior non si vedesse, e vi morirono molti." {Plai, oi, i./. 448. ren, 1744.). 
And Ammirato expressly informs us. In direct contradiction to Machiavelli, 
who, says he, ** schemendo, come egli soul far, quella milizia, dice che non vi 
" morl niuno,!' that both armies fought with greatscourage ; that according to 
the most moderate accounts 2 00 men and 400 horses were killed; that an- 
other account stated the l6ss at SoOy and another at iocx> men* He also cites 
the Venetian history of Sabellico^ who denominates this a very bloody engage* 
snent, '^Cosi," says he,/* siamo trascurati a saper la verita delle cose/' 

Amm,*u<, iii. /..I02. 
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CH A?. learning who, under the patronage of his father, had 
^^* arisen in, or been attracted to Florence. In the year 1441 
he had been engaged in promoting a literary contest in that 
city> by proposing a premium for the best poem on a given 
subject. The reward of the victor was to be a coronet of 
ailvelr imitating a laurel wreath. The secretaries of the 
pope were appointed to decide upon the merits of the can- 
didates. Splendid preparations were made. Several com*- 
petitors appeared, and publicly recited their poems ; but 
the Ijiudable intentions of Piero were defeated by the folly or 
the knavery of the ecclesiastics, who gave the prize to the 
church of S. Maria, pretending that the merits of the pieces 
were so nearly equal that a decision was impossible. This 
absurd determination occs^sioned great dissatisfaction to the 
Florentines^ and was probably considered not only as ob- 
liquely satirizing die candidates, but the city itself (^7). 

Leo Battisu The coadjutor of Piero de' Medici on this occasion was 

the celebrated Leo Battista Alberti, who, independent 
of his extraordinary talents as an artist^ deserves parti- 
cular notice as one . of the earliest scholars that appeared 
in the revival of letters (^). He first distinguished himself 

by 



(fl) These poems arc however yet preserved in the Laurentian library, 
Plut. xc. cod. xzxviii. The subject is Friendship. The derided candidates 
were Mlchele di Noferi» Francesco Altobianco, Antonio Allio, afterwards 
bishop of Fiesole, Mariotto Davanzati, Anselmo Calderoni, and Francesca 
Malecami* Fozzettiy somewhat unfortunately, denominates this contest ITn 
triitmfb oflUirature, (v. L. B. Alberti^ Am^* a Pompilio Poxzetti^ 4to« Flor. 1 7 89-) 

{b) Alberti was of a noble family of Florence, but was born at Venice in^ 
1404. In his youth he was remarkable for his agility, strength, and skill in 
bodily exercises* An unquenchable thirst of knowledge possessed him from his 

2 
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by his Latin comedy indtled Pbilodoxiosy copies of which CHAR 
he distributed amongst his friends^ as the work of Lepidus, 
an ancient Roman poet. The literati were effectually de- 
ceived) and bestowed the highest ^plauses upon a piece 
which they conceived to be a precious remnant of antiquity^ 
It first appeared about the year 1425, when the rage for 
ancient manuscripts was at its height, and Lepidusi for a 
while took his rank with Plautus and with Terence (a). As 
Alberti advanced in years, he turned his attention to practi^ 
cal knowledge, and the present times are indebted to him 
for many useful and amusing inventions (^). In his Latin 
treatises, which have been translated into Italian by Cosimo 
Bartoli, and published under the name of OpuscoU Moraii^ 
he appears as an author on a great variety of subjects, but 
be is better known by his treatise on architecture, which 
has been translated into many languages. Nor ought it 
to be forgotten, that Alberti made an attempt to reconcile 
the measure of the Latin distich with the genius of his na- 
tive 



♦^ 



earliest years. In the learned languages he made a speedy and uncommon 
proficiency, and had perhaps a more general acquaintance with the sciences 
than any man of that age. Of all the fine arts he had a thorough and practi- 
cal knowledge ; and as a painter, a sculptor, but partrcolarly as an archrtect, 
obtained no small share of celebrity. 

Fasarif vita di Jlberti, L, £• AbL laud* a Pcxxetti, ut sup, 

(a) This piece was written by Alberti during the c<mfinement of sickness, 
occasioned by too dojse an applicaiioa to study* It was prineedin the succeed- 
ing century by the younger Aldo Manutio, who had ^ocurcd a manuscript 
copy, and not aware of the deception^ gravely confesses in the proeme his 
ignorance of Lefiidas the Roman poet. 

{h) On the authority of Vasari w« may attribute to Alberti the discovery 
of the Cduura pscmto^ though that inventi(m is generally givea to Giambattista 
Porta in the succeeding century* ** I«'aiino 1437 trov^ per via d'uno 6tri»* 
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£HAF. tive tongue, ia which he hais been followed by Gfaudib 
Tolomei, and other Tvriters {a). 

The reputation of Alberti as an architect, though it 
deservedly stands high in the estimation of posterity, must 
however be considered as inferior to that of Filippo Brunei* 
leschi, who is the true father of the art in modern times. 
Vasari expresses his disapprobation of some part of the la- 
bours of Alberti* His paintings were not numerous, nor 
on a large scale ; nor did he in this branch of art arrive at 
great practical perfection, which, as Vasari observes, is 
not much to be wondered at, as his time was mostly de- 
voted to other studies. His principal merit is certainly to 
be sought for in his useful discoveries, and his preceptive 
writings. He was the first author who attempted practical 
treatises on the arts of design, all of which, but more 
particularly his treatise on architecture, are allowed to ex-* 

hibil 



" mento il modo di lucidare le prospettive natural! et diminuire le figure/' 
&c. {Fasari, in vita di Alberti, da Bottari, Fir. 177 1.) The invention of the 
optical machine for exhibiting drawings so as to imitate nature, is indisputably 
due to him. *^ Opera ex ipsa arte pingendi effecit inaudita, & spectatoribus 
** incredibilia, quae quidam parva in capsa conclusa pusillum per foramen 
*^ ostenderet* Vidisses illic montes maximos,'' &c. 

Alh. nfita, ai AtuMjwu» «/. Fasari. ut iuf^ 

(a) Of this Vasari has preserved the following specimen : 

*' Questa per estrema miserabile pistola mando, 
'* A te, che spregi miseramente noi.'' 

Some of the sonnets of Alberti are yet extant, and are printed with those 
of Burchielloy with whom he seems to have been on terms of intimacy ; and 
Pozzetti, who has lately favoured the public with a very full account of this 
extraordinary msm* has also pointed out several of his poetical pieces, which 
ar^ yet preserved in diflPerent libraries of Italy. 
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hibit a profound knowledge of his subject, and will long CHAP, 
continue to do honour to his memory. ' 

Had all the other professors of letters been silent as to cnstoforo 
the merits of Piero de' Medici, the applauses bestowed on 
him by Cnstoforo Landino would alone be sufficient to 
rescue his memory from neglect. Landino had indeed 
every motive of gratitude to the family of his patron. He 
was born a Florentine, and being early disgusted with the 
etudy of the civil law, devoted himself to that of poetry 
and polite letters. In pursuing his inclinations he had 
the good fortune to find the road that led him to honour 
and to affluence. The bounty of a private friend supported 
him through the early part of his education, to which the 
finances of his family were inadequate, and the munificence 
of Cosmo de' Medici compleated what the kindness of An- 
gelo da Todi had begim. His proficiency in the Greek 
language was remarkable, even at a period when the study 
of it was in its highest vigour, and immediately supplied 
from its native fountain. The philosophy of Aristotle, 
and the dogmas of the stoics, had early engaged his atten- 
tion ; but from his intercourse with the Medici, and his in- 
timacy with Ficino, he afterwards became a decided partisan 
of the new philosophy, and was among the few learned men 
whom Ficino thought proper to consult on his translation 
of the works of Plato. The Latin elegies of Landino {a) 

bear 



(m) To these poems Landino prefixed the name of Xtmdra^ being the 
diminutive of Alissmulra^ the appellation of his^ poetical mistress. This vrork 
hat not been published ; but the Canonico Bandini has given us some extracts 
from h in his Spic» Lit, fl«r. v. i. /. i lo, &c. The prefatory verses to his second 
book, addressed to Piero de* Medici) are given in the Appendix, No. XIII. 

VOL. I M 
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CHAP, bear ample testimony to the virtues, the liberality, and the 

1 accomplishments of Piero de' Medici, whom he constantly 

honours with the appellation of his Maecenas, and seems 
to have selected from the other individuals of that il- 
lustrious family, as the object of his particular affection 
and veneration. 

Picro patronijcs jf ^g cousidcr the uumcrous testimonies that remain 

other eminent 

scholars. of the liberality of Piero de' Medici to men of learning, 

and advert at the same time to the infirm state of his health, 
and the short period during which he enjoyed the direction 
of the republic, we shall not hesitate in allotting to him a 
distinguished rank amongst the early promoters of letters. 
To Piero, Benedetto Accolti addressed, in terms of high com* 
mendation, his history of the wars between the christians 
and the infidels {a)^ a work of considerable historical cre- 
dit, and which, in the succeeding century, served as a 
guide to Torquato Tasso, in his immortal poem the Geru--' 
salemme liberata [li). An uninterrupted friendship sub- 
sisted 



{a) This work, written in Latin, was first printed at Venice in 153*; 
again, at Basil, 15449 and at Florence, 1623 ; the last«nientioned edition being 
accompanied by the annotations of Thomas Dempster, a Scotchman, and pro- 
fessor of humanity in the college of Bologna. It was translated into Greek 
by Irone Ducas, and printed at Paris in 1620$ and into Italian by Francesco 
Baldelli, and published by Giolito at Venice in 1549* 

Zeno» Diss, Vqss, v. i. /. i6^m 

{h) Accolti is not less celebrated as a civilian than as a polite scholar. He 
was born at Arezzo, in 14159 whence his usual appellation of Benedetto Aretino. 
Having been sent on an embassy from that place to Florence, he took up his 
residence there, and in the year 1459 succeeded Poggio Bracciolini as secretary 
to the republic, in which office he continued till his death, in 1466. Besides 
his history, he is the author of a dialogue, intitled, Dt prastaittia 'vinrum sm 
^ryi, inscribed to Cosmo de' Medici, which was first printed in 1689* Paulo 
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sisted between Piero and the celebrated Donato Acciajuoli, CHAP, 
who inscribed to him several of his learned works {a). ' 

The Laureritian library contains many similar instances of 
the gratitude and observance of the scholars of the time. 
Amongst those deserving of more particular notice is Fran- 
cesco Ottavio, who dedicated to Piero his poem De catupo^ 
etarunty in which he hesitates not to represent his patron as 
surpassing the example of his father, in his attention to the 
cause of literature, and in hb kindness to its professors {b). 

No sooner was the city of Florence restored to peace, ciostra of u. 
and the dread of a foreign enemy removed, than the na- ^H^, 
tural disposition of the inhabitants for splendid exhibitions 
began to revive. Amongst other amusements, a tourna- 
ment was held, in which Lorenzo de' Medici bore away T^. 
the prize, being a helmet of silver, with a figure of Mars 
as the crest. In another encounter Giuliano had equal sue* 
cess with his brother. This incident is the more entitled 
to our notice, as it has given rise to two of the most cele- 
brated Italian poems of the fifteenth century, the Giostra of 
Lorenzo de^ Medici^ by Luca Pulci ; and the Giostra of 
Giuliano de" Medici^ by Angelo Politiano. 

At 



Cortesi, ''a severe censor, allows tliat his hittory is a work of great industry, 
and that it throws considerable light on a very difficult subject. 

Zeno. Dhs* Fosu a;, i. /. 164. Cortes, de bom* ioct. /. 12. 

(a) Band* Cat, Bib, Lour, v. ii. /. 554, 748, 

[h) This poem is published in the Carmina lilustr. Poetar, ItaL v, vii. /. i. 

M 2 
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CHAP. At what particular time this event took place, and 

whether the two brothers signalized themselves on the 
same, or on different occasions, has been rendered doubt- 
ful by the inattention and discordant relations of different 
writers, who have directly or incidentally adverted to this 
subject. Amongst these, Machiavelli has misinformed {a)^ 
and Paul us Jovius confused his readers {b). Of the au- 
thors who have followed them, some have employed them* 

sdves 



{a) If we believe Machiavelli^ this exhibition took place m 1465, (at which 
time Lorenzo was only seventeen years of age») and was intended merely to 
turn the attention of the people from the affairs of state. ** Per tor via adua« 
** que questo otio, e dare che pensarea gli huomini qualche cosa che levassero 
*^ i pensieri delk) stato» sendo gta passato 1' anno che Cosimo era morto, pre- 
*' sero occasione, da che fusse bene rallegrar la citta, e Ordinarono due feste 
** (secondo 1' altre che in quella citta si fanno) aolennisslme* Una che rap- 
** presentava quando i tre magi vennero d' oriente dietro alia stella che dimos- 
** trava la nativita dt Christo s la quale era di tanta pompa & si magnifica» 
<< che in ordinarla e faa:la» teneva piu mesi occupata tutta la cittiu L^ altra 
*' fu uno tomtamenco dove i primi giovani della citta si essercitarono insiemc 
** coi piu nominati cavallieri d' Italia ; e tra i giovani fiorentini il piu riputato 
•* fii laortmoy primo gerato di Piero, il tjuale non per gratia, ma per proprio 
** suo valore nc riporto U primo honors." Mocm HtJi. hi, viL 

(^) In his elogies Jovius adverts to the Giostra of Lorcnziv a:^ prior to 
that of Giuliano. ** Politianus a prima statim juventa admirabilis ingenii 
** nomen adeptus est : cum novo illustrique poemate, Juliani Medicis equestres 
** ludos celebrasset; Luca Pulcio nobili poeta omnium confessione superato, 
^ qui Laurentii fratris ludicrum equestris pugnae spectaculum, iisdem modls 
*^ & numeris decantarat/' &c« In Elcg. vir, Joct. But in his life of Leo X. 
he directly contradicts his own evidence. Speaking of the tournament of Giti- 
lianoy he says : *' Ejus gloriosi laboris praemium fuit triumphus Polidani 
*^ dfvini poets carminibus celebratus. Nee multo post Laurentius* ut frater- 

nis laudibus aequaretur, novum spectaculum periculocbsimae pugns edidit. 

Hujus quoque speciocissinii certaminis memoriam Pulcius ipse, Politiani 
<< aemulusi perjucundo edito poemate sempitcmam fecit." 

j9viuSf in vita Ltnit Xt lit. u 
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selves in compaxing or contesting these various authori- CHAP, 
ties {a\ whilst others have gone a step further, and in-* ^ 
grafted their own absurdities on the errors of their prede* 
cessors {6). Even ieunongst those who ^e entitled to a 
greater share of attention, Fabroni has decided wrong {c)j 
and Menckenius, after a full inquiry into all previous testi-*' 
mony, ecM^ifesses his inability to decide at all {d). In solving 
this diikutty, it might have been expected that recourse 
would have been had, in the . first instance, to the internal 
eridence of the poems themselves, by which all doubts on 
the subject would have been effectually removed; but 
Menckenius had never seen even the poem of Politiano, 
though it is of much more common occurrence than that 
of Pulci {e) ; and Fabroni, with the poem rf Pulci before 
him, has suffered himself to be betrayed into an anachro- 
nism by the authority of Macbiavelli. In the poem last 

mentioned. 



(a) Bajle cites these different passages of Jovius, but, as usual, leaves his 
reader to form his own judgment upon them. Diet* Hift. 4ru PoUtien. Vide 
Boitsarilum iu EJog. v/r. dtcu & Jo* Mich. Brutum in Wst, Fior. Uh. ii. a/. BayU. 

(3) Varillas and Baillet* The former of whom gives an account of the 
poem of PolitianOy sufficiently absurd to afford amusement to the reader, the 
substance of which has been adopted by the latter. Amc, dt.Fhr. /. .194. Juge^ 
mtm da Savamjp v. t« /. 29. 

(r) Fabroni places this event before the conspiracy of Luqa Pitti> and the 
attempt on the life of Fiero de' Medici. Lour. Mid. 'wta^ v.'uf. 20. 

(d) ** Scriptorem qui hunc exsolvat nodum, ego quidem scio nullum. Certi 
'* adeo hac in re nihil definire audeo,** &c. Menck. ini;itdPolitiani,f»^, . 

(#) ** Compertum mihi est (per Italbs^ met studtosissimos, atque hujus 
** carminis probe goa^os* dttobi» Hhid libris distiagni» sec ad finem perductum 
** esse alterum," 5cc. Mend* in vita Pol, /. 43. 
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CHAP, 
11. 



mentioned, not only the year, but the precisq ds^y on 
which the tournament took place is particularly speci* 
fied. This appears to have been the seventh of Fe- 
bruary 1468 {a) J at which time Lorenzo was in hia 
twentieth year, to which the poet also expressly adverts (^), 
as well as to the attack lately made upon the Florentines 
by Bartolomeo Coglione, called of Bergamo (r). The 
circumstance that gave rise to this solemnity was .die mar- 
riage of Braccio Martello, an intimate friend >t>fLor^|ir 
7o(^/). The second prize of honour was . adjudged Xq 

r ' Carip 



(a) ** L' aimo corrcva mille quattro centa 
" £t sessant'octo dalP incarnazione, 
*' £t ordinossi per mezzo Gennaio, 
^* Ma U septimo di fessi di Febraio.*' 



Gi$stra Ji Lor» 



It must be observed that the year, according to the Florentiae computa- 
tion! did not terminate till the 25th day of March. 



[i) ** Ch* era al principio del ventesimo anno, 
^* Quando e'fu paztcnte a tanto affiumo/' 



[c) ^* Ma poi che in tutto fu i'orgoglto spento 
<' Del furor bergamasco : al fier leone 
** Venne la palma, et ciascun fu contento 
** Di far la giostra nel suo antico agone.'* 



{d) " £' si faceva le nozze in Fiorenza 

<« Quando al ciel piacque, di Braccio Martello, 

'* Giovane omata di tanta eccelienza 

<* Ch'io Aon saprei chi comparare a queUo,'' to* 



Ih. 



U. 
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Carlo Borromei [a). At this time Giuliano was only in his 
fifteenth year ; but he made his appearance on horseback 
among the combatants [6)^ and obtained a prize during the 
same festival ; it being evident from the poem of Pulci, 
that he was to try his courage on a future day (r). The 
poem of Politiano contains also sufficient proof that the 
tournament of Giuliano is to be placed at no very distant 
period from that of Lorenzo, as it appears Lorenzo was 
not then married, although that event took place within 
a few months after he had signalized himself in this con-« 
test (^/). If further confirmation were necessary, it may be 
found in the Ricordi of Lorenzo, who defrayed the ex-? 
peiice of this exhibition, which cost ten thousand florins^ 
and was held in the place of S. Ciroce* In this authentic 

document 



CHAP. 
II. 



{a) ** Trassonsi gli elmi i giostranti di testa . 
** £ posto fine a si lungo martoro : 
** Fu data al gipvinetto con ^an festo 
** II prtmo honor di Marte, con I* alloro, 
** £t I'akro a Carlo Borromei si resta." 



Giosira di L$r. 



[jb) ** Poi segnitava il suo fratel Giuliano, 

** Sopra un destrier tutto d' accialo coperto.'' 



(0 ** Diglii che sono per Giuliano certi squiUi 
** Che deston come Camasciale il corno, 
** 11 suo cor magno all' aspettata giostra ; 
** Ultima gloria di Fiorenza nostra." 



Ji, in/ini. 



{d) Gioitra di Giuliano d^ Mid. Hi* it. stOM. 4. 
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CHAP, document Lorenzo speaks with becoming modesty of these 
^- ' . his youthful atchievements (^). 



Poemef Luca It must be coufcssed that the poem of Pulci derives Its 

merit rather from the minute information it gives us re- 
specting this exhibition, than from its poetical excel- 
lence (^). A considerable part of it is employed in de- 
scribing the preparations for the tournament, and the habits 
and appearance of the combatants. The umpires were, 
Roberto da Sanseverino, Carlo Pandolfini, Tomaso Soderini, 
Ugplino Martelli, Niccolo Giugni, and Buongianni Gian- 
figliazii. The candidates for the prize were eighteen in 
number. The steed upon which Lorenzo made his first 
appearance was presented to him by Ferdinand king of 
Naples. That on which he relied in the combat, by Borso 
marquis of Ferrara. The duke of Milan had furnished 
him with his suit of armour. His motto was Le tftns 
revient. His device, xh^ Jlenrs dc lysy the privilege of 
using the arms of France having shortly before been con- 
ceded to the Medici by Louis XL by a solemn act [c\ 
His first conflict was with Carlo Borromei ; his next with 

Braccio 



{a) Ric. di Lor. in App, No. XII. 

{b) Of this poem I have seen only two editions \ the first printed without 
note of date or place, but apparently about the year ijoo, under the title of 

LA GIOSTRA DI LORENZO Dfi' MEOICI MESSA IN RIMA DA LVIGI DS' PULCI ANNOf 

M.cccc.Lxviii. in which it is ^o be observed, that this work is erroneously 
attributed to Luigi^ the author of the Morgante^ instead of Luca, his brother. 
The other edition is printed in Florence by the Giunti, in 1572, accompanied > 
by the Ciriffh Calvaneo, and the Efhtole of Luca Pulci » and is there attributed to 
its proper author. 

(r) The grant of this privilege yet remains, v. Jpp» No. XIV. 
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Braccio de' Medici, who attacked luin ^th such strength CHAP. 

TT 

and courage, that if the stroke had taken place, Orlando 
himself, as the poet assures us, could not have withstood 
the shock. Lorenzo took speedy vengeance, but his spear 
breaking into a hundred pieces, his adversary was preserved 
from a total overthrow. He then assailed Carlo da Forme, 
whose helmet he split, and whom he nearly unhorsed. 
Lorenzo then changing his steed, made a violent attack 
upon Benedetto Salutati, who had just couched his lance 
ready for the combat. 

Vedestu mai falcon calare a piombo, 
£ pel spianarsi, e batter forte V ale, 
C ha tratto fuori della schiera il Colombo ? 
Cosl Lorenzo Benedetto assale ; 
Tanto che V aria fa fischiar pel rombo, 
Non va si presto folgor, non che strale ; 
Dettonsi colpi che parvon d'Achille, 
£t balza un mongibel fuori di faville. 



Hast thou not seen the falcon in his flight. 
When high in air on balanced wing he hung. 
On some lone straggler of the covey light ? 
—On Benedetto thus Lorenzo sprung. 
Whisded the air, as ardent for the fight. 
Fleet as the arrow flies he rushed along ; 
Achilles' rage their meeting strokes inspires. 
Their sparkling armour rivals Ema's fires. 

The poem of Politiano is of a very different character, PoemofPoii. 
and though produced about the same period of time is a 
VOL* I. N century 



tiano. 
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CHAP, ccftitury posterior in point bf refioetaent (^ ). The age of 
^^* Politiano idien he wrote it scarcely exceeded fourteen year^ 
and it must not be denied that the poem bears upon the 
face of it the marks of juvenility-~but what a manhood 
floes it promise ? — From such aq early exid>eraiice of blos^ 
som what fruits might we not expect ? The general appro* 
bation with which it was received, must have been highly 
flattering both to the poet and the hero ; nor has post^ty 
appealed from the decision. On the contrary, it has been 
uniformly allowed that this was one of the earliiest produc- 
tions in the revival of letters, that breathed the true spirit 
of poetry ; and that it not only far excelled the Giostra of 
Pulci, but essentially contributed towards the estaiblishment 
of a better taste in Italy* 

It may seem strange, that although this poem be of 
considerable length, containing about fourteen hundred 
lines, it is left unfinished^ and breaks off even before the 
tournament begins* Instead of gnring us, like Polci, a mi- 
nute 



{a) Tlie Stofou of Politlaao en the Ghstta of GiuUano de^Medlci have 
been frequently printed. In the earliest edition I hare seen, thej are accom- 
panied by his Fable of Orfeo, stamfatt in Fireuzif per Giansiepbano di Carlo da 
PaviOf a stansca di Sir Pitrc Pacini da Peuia^ fiUfUdi xv. d*Ottobre m. d. ziiu 
This, however, is not the first- edition^ they having been printed in the life* 
time of Politiano, though 'without his concurrence, as appears by the dedica- 
tion from Alessandro fiartio to Galeazzo BentivogKo, reprinted in the edition, 
of 15 1 3, wherein Sartio .alludes to their having been printed by Plato de Bene* 
dictis, one of the best printers of the fifteenth century, and adds, ** Credo 
** ancora che se alquanto al Politiano dispiacerii che queste sue Stanze dallui 
'* gia.disprezzate» si stasnpiao ; pnir.aU mcaatxogli piacera che bavendosi una 
'^ voita a divuIgare,'sotto ^1 titolo e nome di tua signoria si divulghino.'^ 
Many subsequent editions have been published ; at Venice,. 152 1, 1537, &c« 
and at Padua» by Comiao, xyiS^ 1757, and 1765* 



[a) ** Le gloriose pompc, e i fieri lad! 

'' Dell;^ cittk die ^1 freao aUenta e stringd 
^ A' mygranimt Tpsdki : e i regm crndi 
^* Di qnella dea dhe'l terzo del dipinge : 
'* £ i prexnj degni a gli onorati studi." 

N 2 



IL 
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nute description of die habilifflentt of'tfae combatants, the chap. 
poet takes a wider circuit, and indulges himself in digres- 
sions and episodes of great extent. The express purpose 
for which it was written would not indeed be very apparent, 
were it not for the infbriQation afforded us in the com- 
mencement ;. and even here the author does not propose to 
confine himself to one subject in particular, but professes 
to celebrate the feats of arms and pomps of Florence, and 
the loves and studies of Giuliano de* Medici (a). Although 
Giuliano be the subject, the poem is addressed to Lorenzo, 
whose favour Politiano earnestly supplicates. 

£ tu, ben nato Laur', sotco il cui velo 
Fiorenza lieu in pace si riposa, 
N^ teme i venti, o'l minacciar del cieb, 
O' Giove irato in vista piia crucdosa ; 
Accogli al ombra del tuo santo ostelo 
La voce umil, tremante, e paurosa ; 
Principio, e fin, di tutte le mie voglie, 
Che sol vivon d' odor delle tue fi)glie. 

Deh sara mai che con ptii alte note, 
Se non contrast! al mio voler fbrtuha, 
Lo spirto delle membre, che divote 
Ti fiir da' fad, insia gia dalla cuna, 
RisUoni te dai Numidi a Boote, 
Dagl' Indi, al mar. chel nostro del imbruna, 

E, postoH 



lOO 



CHAP. £9 posto'l nido m tuo fdice lignb, 

II- Di roco augel diventi un biaaco cigno ? 



High born Lorenzo, laurel — in whose shade 
Thy Florence rests, nor fears the lowering storm. 
Nor threatening signs in heaven's high front displayed. 
Nor Jove's dread anger in its fiercest form j 
O to the trembling muse afford thine aid, 
—-The muse that courts thee, timorous and forlorn, 
Lives in the shadow of thy prosperous tree. 
And botmds her every fond desire to thee 

Ere long the spirit that this frame inspires. 
This frame, that from its earliest hour was thine. 
If fortune frown not on my vast desires. 
Shall spriead to distant shores thy name divihe. 
To lands that feel the sun's intenser fires. 
That mark his earliest rise, his last decline ; 
Nurs'd in the shade thy spreading branch supplies,. 
Tuneless before, a tuneful swain I rise. 

« 

The poet then proceeds to describe the yonthful employ- 
ments and pursuits oiF Giuliario de* Medici, and particularly 
adverts to his repugnance to surrender his heart to the at* 
tacks continually made upon it by the fair sex. 

Ah quante Ninfe per lui sospiromo ! 
Ma fri si altero sempre il giovinetto, 
Che mai le Ninfe amanti lo piegomo, 
Mai pot^ riscaldarsi '1 freddo petto. 
Facea sovente pe' boscfai soggiomor; 
Inculto sempre, e rigido in aspetto j 

II 



n volto diffendea dal solat Taggio 
Con ghxrJanda di pino, o verde faggio« 

£ poif quando nel del parean le stelle, 
Tutto gioioso a suo magion tomava ; 
£'n compagnia delle noye sbrelle, 
Celesti versi con disio cantava : 
£ d' andca virt^ mille fiammelley 
Con gli alti carmi he* petd destava : 
Cos) chiamando amor lascivia umana. 
Si gpdea con le Muse* e con Diana. ' . 



lor 

CHAP. 
II. 
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For JuHan many a maiden heaved the sigb^ 
And many a glance the tender fiame confest ; 
But not- the radiance of the bi^htest eye, 
'Could melt, the icy rigour of \Aa breast. 
Wild thro' the trackless vopds the youth would hxe>. 
Severe of aspc^ct, and disdaining rest ; 
*\Vhilst the dark pine, or spreading foeech supplied : 
A wreathe, from summer suns his head to hide. 

"Wl^en evening^s star its n^lder lustre Xehdi, 
Thfe Wanderer to his cheerful h6me retires.. 
There every muse his lov*d return attends. 
And generous aims, and heavenly verse inspires :* 
Deep, thro' his fraihe the sacred song desdends, 
.With thirst of ancient praise hi^ soal that fires ; 
And J^ove, fond trifler, mourns his blunted dart,! 
That harmless flies where Dian shields the heart. 



After some beautiful verses, in which Giuliano re- 

prteckes iht weakness of those who devote themBelves to 

... ..••'. 

the 
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CHAF.^ the tender passion, b& gQe$ to tAiB ehd€e» whtch' gives the 
^^^ poet an opportunity of .di^aying Ms taleifU: j^rd^cription^ 
'— -^ in which he particularly excels. Love, who feels his di- 
vinity insulted, employs^ a stratagetrr to' subdtie* rfie obdu- 
rate heart of Giiflianq* A beautifur white hind crosses his 
way, which he pursues, biit which perpetually eludes his 
endeavours to wound it, and Iqads him fajp dlstc^nt &om his 
companions. When his courser is almost exhausted with 
fatigue, a nymph makes her appearance^, ^i^ Oiuliano, 
astonished at her beauty, forgets the pursuit^ and accosts 
her with trepidation and amazement. Her answer com- 
pleats her triumph. ' Evening comes on, and Giuliano re- 
turns home, alone and jpensive* The poet then enters 
upon a descriptipa of the court of Venus^ in. the ifland of 
Cyprus, which qxtends to a^ conski^s^b^ k^gth^ and is 
ornamented with all' the graces: of pofitry^ Cupid, having 
compleabed iiis conquest, returns thitherto iiecount his suc- 
cess to his mother ; whOj in order ta enhance its value, is 
desirous that Oiuliano should signalize himself in a tourna- 
ment. TTie whole band of loves accordingly repairs to 
Florence, aud Giuliano prepares for the combat. In a 
dream sent by Venus, he seems to come off with victory.. 
On his return^ orowned with: olive and laurel, hts nustress 

• 

appears to him, byt is soon envelojped in a thick cloud, and 
carried from his sig^t ; whkb iocident the poet applies to 
the sudden, death. of. tine bcai^tiful SioKxiettai the mistress 
of GLuliaoo {a). Some consolatory vorses are applied to 

the 



» «■ • I I . ' II ■* ifci 



(«) On this lady ^e have an epkapfa by PDlHian^, (the substfmc^ o£ .wUch 
is wd to hsive been suggested to him by Giulianoi) printed amongst his smaller 
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the iover, who awaking, invokes Minerva to crown his CHAP, 
attempt with glory. But here the narrative is interrupted, ^^' 
nor does it appear that the author resumed hk talk at a:ny 
subsequent period, having thrown the work aside ^s a pro* 
Auction of his younger years^ scarcely deserving of iiis riper 
attention^ 

The proficiency made by Lorenzo and Giuliaap in ac* DisputatJones 
ttve aceomplishm^Qts, did not however retard their pro* 
gress in the pursuits of science, or the acquisiticHi of luiow* ^ ^ 
ledge. About the year 146S, Landino wrote his Dis^ta^ 
tiones Camddulensesy whicb^ at the same time that they 
open to US the means of instrucdon, adopted by him in the 
eduoadon of his pupils, give us the fairest evidence of 
their proficiency (^)» In the infancy of science, particular 
idepartmeiito of knowledge are frequently cultivated with 
jgr^t success ; but it is only in periods of high improve- 
ment that men are accustomed to ccnnprehend the 

general 



poems, in 0/)^. Ali^ 149$* And\Bernardo Rulci has also left sm elegy on Jier 
^deaths published by Miscomini at Florence «n 1494- 

(4) This work was (irst published without note of pUce or date» but, as 
'Sandini supposes, about the year 1472, (^j^^r. Lh* Flor. <v* ii. /. ^.) or 1475. 
(A. V. XL. /• 193;) IXe Bure ooi^ectares it was printed about the year 1480. 
XBiUiogrAplni Initructwty v» iv. /• 272. E4* 1763.) This edition is extrenaely 
scarce, fiandini could not find a copy in the Vatican library, although it ap- 
pears in the catalogue. It was reprinted at Strafburg in 1508. The title of 
this last edition, now before me,, is christophori landini florentini libri 
^ATTUOR* Primus it viia activa it cofttimfiati*va, Secundus dt iummo bono, TiT" 
Mui it ,puBrtMs in FuUii Virgilii Mmroms JUigorias ; and at the close, ** Ha) Ca^ 
** wuUduUmiis DisftaatiiMS pulcbrimrihu typis MatUas SchUnriiu, artium dactor ist* 
^ iufsit Jh afidna sua littiratiria Jrgmtoraci die zxvi Jugnsti^ Jmt^ Cktitiv 
^ M4 D. Tfii. RegHa$ti Ca4ur4 Maximilians Auguito^** 
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CHAP, general plan of human life, and to allot Ho every occu- 
^^' pation and pursuit its proper degree of. importance. The 
Disputationes Camaldulenses afForxi us sufficient proof that 
the Florentines^ had^ at this early period, arrived at that 
mental elevation^ v^hich enabled them to take a distinct 
view of the various objects by which they were surrounded, 
and to apply all that was then known of science to its best 
uses. In the introduction to this work Landino informs 
lis, that having, in company with his brother Piero, made 
■an excursion from his villa in Casentina to a monastery in 
the wood of Camaldoli, they found that Lorenzo and Giu- 
liano de' Medici had arrived there before them, accom- 
panied by Alamanni Rinuccini, and Piero and Donato 
Acciajuoli ; all men of learning and eloquence, who had 
applied themselves with great diligence to philosophical 
studies. The pleasure of their first meeting was enhanced 
by the arrival of Leo Battista Alberti, who, returning 
from Rome, had met with Marsilio Ficino, and had 
prevailed upon him to pass a few days, during the 
heat of autumn, in the healthful retreat of CamaldolL 
Mariotto, abbot of the monastery, introduced to each 
other his learned friends, and the remsdnder of the day, 
for it was then drawing towards evening, was passed in 
attending to the conversation of Alberti, of whose dispo^ 
sition and accomplishments Landino gives us a most fa- 
vourable idea(^z). On the following day, after the per- 
formance 



(ii) Erat emm vir ille, omnium quos plora jam secula prodoxerint, omni 
hnmanitatisy ac sa]ium genere cumulatissimus ; nam quid de litteris loqoar \ 
cum nihil omnino extet, quod quidem homini scire fas sit, in quo ille scienter, 
prudenterque, non versaretur. Ltmd. Dispute Comal. /. j* Ed. 1508. 
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fom^ance q£ felig^ans' dudes, tfie wWe' company kgreed CiiAPi 
to *a8ceod ithrou^h /the wood (Owiirds the summit of the 
hill;, an4 in< a' abort 'tbnei arriveid at a solitaiy. spot^ 
^nrheift the iextended branches of ^a laqgtf beech overhung 
it'dkar ^spring of water. At theUii^lt&tfofi'i{5f Alberti; a 
jcowitrjatito here t^s; plac6y whij^h-' h6''^g}nd by '6b*-! 
st^yjiOg, ,that those persons, may he esteemed J^ecttliarly 
liaf^py^ who, having .improved thfeir minds by ittfdy, caii 
mthdraw themselves at intervals from 'publTc 'engagements' 
and. private, anxiety^ and in some agreeable: retreat indulge 
theiqselvea in an aimple range through all the objects of the 
patUrid and moral. world. ^^ But if (his be an occupation 
^^'Ssuitableifpf all men of learning,' it is more particularly 
l*::Mi for ydu;'! : continued ^ Alfeertij addressing " hirtlself to' 
I^irenzo and Giuliano, ^ on Whom the ditedtion of the 
^ .'affiiirs of the. republic : is likely,- frbm the increasing' iti- 
^ fixmities of your father. Boon/ to devolve {a). For al- 
5« though, liorehzo^ you haye giveri proof of such virtues 
^: as would induce -US to think ^then> • raVher oiF ditine than 
^^ human origin.; although there seems to be no undeH* 
^^ taking so momehtous^asr hot to -be 'accomplished by thiat 
f^ prudence and' courage whicli' you haV^ displayed, even 
f^ in yOur early years ; and although the impair of yolitfa^ 
^^ fill ambition^ and* the full enjoym^t of l^se gcfta <^ ibir-^ 

(«) LoMil. Ditpui, Carnal, f, ,7. Ba^c^m, coojeccurcs that Laxidino i^9nu)o$c^ 
this work about the jrear 14609 [Sftc. Lit', Fkr. <cr. il. p, 2*) at ^liic6 time Lq* 
renao was oj^y twite ytaii of ag^^ • But'fix>ra the abovc^issftge \^k ett&nr 
that it was written; towards the lalter part of the ^iff 'o£ Ifiepo/^^Medid# nut 
probably about the year 1468, when Lorenzo had already^d^stiogui^^ed.hip^ 
self by his successful Interference in pubfic aiFairs. - ' ' .• " 

vol; I. o 
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CHAP. ^^ tune which have often intoxicated men. of high expect* 
^^' ** ation and great virtue, have never yet been able to im* 

'"""■ « pel you beyond the just bounds of moderation j yet, both 
^^ you, and diat republic which you are diordy to direct^ 
<« or rather which now in a great measure reposes on your 
^ care, will derive important advantages from* those hours 
^ of leisure, which you may pass either in solitary me£« 
^ tation, or social discussion, on die or^^ and nature of 
^^ the human nund. For it is imposnble that any person 
^ should rightly direct the affidrs of the public, unless he 
^ has previously established in himself virtuous habits, and 
^ enlightened his understanding with that knowledge^ 
*^ which will enable him clearly to discern why he is called 
^^ into existence, what is due to others, and what to him* 
^^ self/* A conversadon then commences between Lo». 
renzo and Alberti, m which the lattet endeavours to shew» 
that as reason is the dl^stinguishing characteristic of mscn^ tht 
perfection of his nature is only to be attained by die cuF* 
tjvadon of his mind, and by a total abstraetioii 6x>m 
worldly pursuits* Loren^o^. who is not a mere silent au- 
ditor, opposes a doctrine which, if caxxied to its extreme, 
would s^MUM^t;; iQan from his ditties,, and contends, that 
Op :QSseMial iBstincdofi can be made between active and 
contemplative life, but diat each should mutuaUy assist 
and improve the other ; and thb he illustrates in such a va- 
riety of instances, that although it is evidently the object 
of Landino, through the medium of Alberti, to establish 
the pure Phtonic dogma, that abstract contemplation can 
alone constitute the essence of human hflqppiness, yet Lo** 
feoio iqppears to have raised objections, which the inge« 
nuity of the philosopher in the sequel of the diqpute seema 

. scarcely 
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•darody to have Invalidated (a)# On the foilomng day the CHAP, 
aame euligect is pursued, and Albert! fully ezphuns the ^^* 
doctrsne of Plato respecting the true end and aim of human '~'"' 
life; illustrating it by the opinions of many of the most 
cdebrated followers of that philosopher, llie third and 
fourth days are spent in a commentary by Albert! on die 
iBneid, in which he endeavours to shew, diat unda die 
fiction of the poem are represented the leading doctrines 
of that philosophy which had been the subject of dieir 
|nrevious discussion. Whatever may be thought of the 
pccfjpmtf of such a construction, certain it is that there 
ase many paiBsages in this poem which seem strongly to 
conntmanoe such an opinion ; and at all events, the idea 
is supported by Attierti widi such a display of learning, 
and such a variety of .proofs, as must have rendered lus 
commentaryhighiy amu^ng and instrucdve to his youthful 
auditors* 

it must not howeirer be suraosed, diat amidst 'his stu- Lomw^tde. 
Aious avDcattiona, Lorenzo was insensUde to th^ pasnon 
tehich has at M times been the sold of poetry, and has 

been 



(it) Albe^rti appear^ from the following passagCj to have almost givea i||i 
Ae contest; ** 'Nam qtidd aiebas maximum iddrco imie provenire reipublicse 
^^ JJctrimentiim qaod ooonpaiis excHltntlotibu^mgeafis efava vtri cojp&ltioficm^ 
*' jjpsaadetericribus regatttr, nunquam profecto cessabit sapiens, quin se de 
^ rebus arduis consulentes recta semper moneat ; unde si non opera, consilio 
'* tamen juvabit.'* {^luest* Cmmml.f. 26.] Thus the philsopher Is obliged to 
stoop from his celestial heightp and to disturb the calm repose of his mind with 
the cares of this grosser world*— Beautiful, but impracticable system of /philo- 
sophy ! iiehich must perhaps wait for its completion tUl another state of being ! 

oa 
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CHAR been so philosophically; ' and so .vkriousty desczibed ;itL his 
own writings. To this subject }ie has indeed devoted a 
considerable portion of his 'wpric^^^ but it is* somewhat 
extraordinary that ^ he has not thought propieri^ . • vpoii 
^py 'o<^c.asio9^ to. . inform . us of the name of his.inisp* 
tfi&s9,;>ri9rrbjis Jie gratified our curiosity so far aS/to:giTe 
her even ra poetical appellation.. iJPetrai'ca had his Xauca^ 
^nd.Pante his Beatrice;; but Lorenzo* has studiously cbn^ 
cc^ed' the naiBe off the sovereign of his affectloois^ leaving 
it; to be Mcertainec^ by a thousand brilliant descriptions of 
her superlative beauty and; accQaxpliahments* Ib the! usual 
order of things it is iove.tjiat creates; the p6et yrhat with 
Lorenzo, . poetry .appears, to hav« jhecn thei. occaaoa 
of his love. The ^circuxnstancea, a)S/ related.* by him^ 
self, are ^ these (/^)r-" A yeung lady, of great pergonal at- 
*^ tractions happei^ed to ' die in Florence ; and as she had 
" been very generally admired and beloved, so her death 

was as generally lamented. Nor was this to be won- 
; dered at, for indeipeadent of her heauty, her maimers 

were so engaging, that almost every person who had 
I any acquaintance with her, flattered hito^elf that he had 
" obtained the chief place in her affections. This fatal 
" event excited the extreme regret of her admirers; 
" and as she was carried to the place of burial, with 
*• her face uncovered, those who had known her when 
*^ living pressed for a last look at the object of their 

" adoration^ 



u 
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(a) Commento ii Lor. dt* Medici sopra alcum de* tuoi Sonetti ntlfw delU sm PMsi^ 
vlgari, /• 123, 1291 (ffc. Ed. Aid. 1554. 
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^ Mbttc bella parea nel suo bel .volto, 
* " On to otcision'al^ and tHe .wit* of 



!. '{«) lEVb^ iWstHgtAar jcbcuttsUncQ^ ccaaapb-ed 3Krit& tlie eyidoiiccr off :oxie 
^f the .^grains of Po^uianoy we^arp cnaJ^led to deCCfmixie, that .thi;; ladj ,w^ 
tlic beautiful Simonetta^ the mistress of Giuliana de' Medicii to whose un- 

timely death we have before a'd've'rtfed. '-' ' 

• • • . . 

. , , ** In SimoHtltam. 

• 1* Dunvpukhra eflPeitur nicTO Simonetta fcrjetro*^ 
I ' •'^ Blandus et exanxmi spirit m ore icpos, - ' . 

:] ... i.\ OfV^actusNamdr te«ftpW>q[dVAjiito ^bi CiS^ba x?a ^r ' '' 

. o i..\\ ^.^^ Jecit*ab^6ccius5^s Aille facc$Qcuiisi » ^ . 

'^ Mille animos cepit viventts imagiiie risus ; .. ' 

'* Ac morti insultans est mea dixit adhuc ; 
*' Est mea dixit adhuc» nohdum totam eripiS illam 
* ; . • f . ,- . ^ .Ilia vel •x^imls.miUtat eoce mijiu , ' >« 

, " Dixit— et ingemuit— ueque exxim satis apta triumphis 
'MUapuervidit'tempora — sed lachrymis," * 

'?«/. M. Epigram. hX>p* AU. 1498. 
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CHAP. 
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'^ loved ; and from thence was led to consider, whether 
'' there was jny pMier l^dy in this ^uty deserving of such 
^< honour and praise^ ajid to imag^e the happiness that 
^* must be experience(i by any one whose good fortune 
^ could procure him such a subject for his pen*. I accord- 
i I ipgly soujght for some time without having the satis- 
^ faction of findU^g^ anyone, who, in my. judgment, was 
^^ 'deserving of ;» wic^k^ fOnd . constant attachment. Bu^ 
^ whqh I h^d p^^J re§ign.e4.?4i.expectationj9 p^ succesj^ 
*f chance tJ^e^ iQ piy way, Jhat which had. been denied tp 
« n^y mos^ diligent ipquiyy^^j.^ ;if^,the gp4 of love hatf 
*• sel|?ct:f|d this hQgekss jperipd, Xq ^ive ;Dae, Sr.more^ecisi^^ 
^oof of ifh^^vref. - A, public fes^tiyai was hel^ in Flp? 
^> rencCk, to which taU th^t was noble and beautiful In.thQ 
**^ ciQr asorted. To this I was brought by some of my 
^^ companions (I suppose as my destiny led) against my 
*^ will, fori had for some time past avoided such exhi* 
'^ bitions ; ot* if at times I attended th^m, it ^proceeded 
** rathdr from a compliance with custom, than from any 
^^ pleasure 1 experienced in them. Amongst the ladies 
*^ there assembled, I saw one of such sweet and attractive 
^^ manners, that whilst I regarded her I could not help 
•* saying. If this person were possessed of the delicacy^ the 
^^ understanding:!^ the aecmnpRsbments of her ^vbo is lately 
** dead — most certainly she excels her in the charms of her 

^ personV 

♦ # ♦ . 

** Resigning mysdf to my passion, I endeavoured to 
«^ discover, if cpossible, how far her manners and her con- 
^^ versation agreed with fa^r appearance, and here I found 

*• such 



a 
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^ goA aa Mscmbl^ oi ^m^oip&t^aaj eadowinttt^ ttM CHAP. 
^ it wa» difficult tO/My wbelW she. eswelled. move in het ^' 
^ pwBoa, or ia ^ miad. Heir beauty waS| aftlJiaTebe^ 
^ foce raeatipnedi. as^pnisliitigt She was o£ a. jiisc and 
^ proper heights ^r coioplexiob esJtreriiely fiur, Itut hot 
^ pale; bliXHmiig^ la^ut nfX ruddy;i :He^cte2nteiumcewaa 
!* serbus^ without beiog : se^efe^^j; maid and pkasast, without 
^ levity or ¥ttlg)utity; Her eyM were lirely^ witkont any 
^ indicatioft of pride or cxmctau Her whole a^tape waa 
80 jipely propordpQ^d; ihtt aiiiangst other womenr afae 
ag^ared with superior dignity^ yeC ' &ee firom tbs least 
^ dqpree of formality or afiectatiom In wsSdng^ ia dkoc^ 
^ ing, cm: in other execctsea which display the person^ evcr^ 
^ oaotion was. ekgwt and. appropm^«rrnEler sendmenta 
^ wove.ahR^ys jtf9t and striky^^ lanilhaTe fiumiihcd. sa^ 
^ teriils igr «)oib o£ ngr sonnda^ the!. afanTB jpsdoeliat 
^ the proper time^ and always to the purposep'aor .tiiaa 
*^ nothing could be added^ nothing taken away. Though 

^ her tvamk» ite^oBbittTKV^ 'm^ ^erc 

^ so tempered as not to give offence. Her underst^dtng. 
^^ was superior to her sex, but without the appearance of 
^ arrogance, or presumption y aiid^ she avoided an error too 
^ common among women, who. when they think themselvea 
^ sensible^ become tor the most part insupportable {a)^ 






(#) Let it not be thought fckat I dbooU hiwsrd ancka seatinrant without 
the fiiH authoritfof mf aathoiv ^«h^ has iadecA^BJVVctsed'k {n more genenT 
taint.—'' Lo ingegnor* says he« <* mentvigKosa e <i& seaza fasta o presnn* 
** zionct e fiiggo^do nn certo Titio commune a donne» a cjnali parendo d'inten* 
** dere assai, divengono ihsupportabili ; volendo giudTcare ogni cosa, che vol* 
•< ginnente le ehianuamo Saccenti/*'— But we moK recollect that Lorenzo de' 
Medici wrote in the fifteenth centary Y 



Tia 
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ff'i 



. It 



1 presenu >limlts j < a«i* I 8ha1l> ^hercfote^cdilcltWe Witff Jffl&iri- 
-** ;ing^. itha«i tJ»yev was;, notftfing = ^hlch-^ofMd' W^>desii'e(l 
Klin 3ailieautlfol' and 'accomplished *iroinai!ii Whlcfc * wa*^ hot 
inr ■Kerhib8!ri^irtmiidantl5r^* foil tfd^ "^ B^ Jthese 'qtialifies r '*ras 
%o>Qap{iTm,^;>iAisl^novr^^^ bodyi or 

nundctemamfd an|^'iloiig6f M'H could not 

^^rhelp'tbflsidering the iarfy Mffed^ad diiid^'^Ji the 'star- of 
^tvycuiis; Which at the-appwfticlp fit ^he^^fei/ft '-li itetilly 
i^'»TciTpoweMd*;aiid eitthigtlishedI''"5*S^^ ielthe dbserip-i 
"AoA do^ttLoreazo has'lqft us cf the objedt'of fii^ "pa^isOtoii^ 
iailiia'xomm^l'iipbn the first sonnet whkh' he Hvroii' in 
i^erpi^aise^ and:if> tqei do nbv Allow great fatitiid^^ t& the 
^paM!^<>t^^ confess^ that ^few^'pd^tis' have 

toetibfohiimcb iKiwA^^toMeet witjii a mistress a^^'ell idal- 
lAlatfa«i|to iexcidb* their :Qead^nor toxjust^y theoeffitcts Of thteir 

i ri^ittg iQft^ ''I':, r 1*1 t'J ;,-'./.. L^t. /;.»':: iJic:.^ 0..: 

•••^ • , : • t ' ' jr.,... ' ' » ^ .J 

aoniicts in her C; r.> H^o firft pQ^ital' Aftpriitg of fthib piSSVDII ^1»M^ thd ^&1« 

.♦'.•• .SONETTOi.. '.-:••- 

Lasso a me, quando ib son la dove sia 
Quell' angelico, altero, e dolce volto, 
II freddo sangue intorno al core accolto 
Lascia senza color la facda mia : 

Poi mirando la sua, ini par s) pia, 

Ch'io prendo ardire, e toma il valor tolto 
Amor ne* raggi de* begli occhi involto 
Mostra al mio tristo cor la cieca via ; 

E par- 



£ parlandogli alhor, dice, io ti gluro 
Pel santo lume di quest! occhi belli 
Del mio stral forza, e del mio regno honore, 

Ch'io 8ar6 sempre teco ^ a ti assicuro 
Esser vera pieta che mostran quelli : 
Credogli lasso ! & da me fugge il core. 



" I 



Alas for me ! whene'er my footsteps trace 
Those precincts where eternal beauty reigns. 
The sanguine current from a thousand veins 
Flows round my heart, and pallid grbws my face : 

But when I mark that smile of heavenly grace. 
Its wonted powers my drooping soul regains ; 
Whilst Love, that in her eyes his state maintains, 
Points to my wandering heart its resting place ; 

And stooping from his beamy mansion swears, 
^^ By all that forms my power and points my dart, 
*' The living lustre of those radiant eyes, 

^^ I still will guide tfiy way j dismiss thy fears ; 

** True are those looks of love." My trusting heart 
Believes th* insidious vow— ^-and from me fUes^ 



"3 

CHAP.. 
II. 



The effects of this passion on Lorenzo were such as 
might be expected to be produced on a young and sensible 
mind. Instead of the glaring exhibitions to which he had 
been accustomed, the hurry of the city, and the public 
avocations of life ; he found in himself a disposition for 
silence and for solitude, and was pleased in associating the 
ideas produced by every rural object with that of the mis- 
tress of his affections. Of these sentiments he has afforded 
us a specimen in the following sonnet : 

VOL, I. P SONETTO. 
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CHAF. , SONETTO. 

II. ^ ... 

^sssi Cerchi chi vuol, le pompe, e gli aki honori, 

Le piazze, e terapii, &.g.Ii edificii magni^ 

* Le delicie, il tesor, qual accompagni 

Mille duri pensier, mille dolori : 

Un verde praticel pien di bei fiori, 
Un rivolo, che Therba intorno bagni^ 
Un augelletto, che d' amor si lagni^ 
Acqueta xnolio meglb i nostri ardori : 

L' ombrose sdve, i sasn, e gH aid moatiyi 
Gli antii oscuri, e le fere fuggitive^ 
Quakbe leggiadra nin£t pauroga ; 

C^vi veggo k> con pensier r^gjtd, t pronti, 
Le belle Iuct» come fossin yive» 
Qui mc le togfie faor una, hor altra coeaw 



Seek he who will in grandeur to be blest. 

Place in proud halls, and splendid courts, his joy ; 
For pleasure,. or for gold, his arts employ. 
Whilst all hi& hours unnumbered cares molests 

—A little field in native flowerets drest, 
A rivulet in soft murmurs gliding by, 
A bird whose love^sick note sahites the sky, 
Whh sweeten magic lull my cares to rest* 

Andi shadowy woods, and vodu, and towermg hiUs, 
,Asid caye^ obscurti^ and nature's jiiee4x>m train,^ 

' Asid fiK>me lone nymph that timoirous speeds along,u 

Each in my mind some gende thought instUls 

Of those bright eyes that absence shrouds in vain ; 
—Ah gentle thoughts ! soon lost the city cares among* 

Having 
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Having thus happily found a mistress that deserved his CHAP, 
attention, Lorenzo was not negligent in celebrating lier ^^' 
praises. On this, his constant theme, he has given us a — ■"— — 
considerable number of beautiful sonnets, can2X>ni, and 
other poetical compositions, which, like those of Petrarca^ 
are sometimes devoted to the more general celebration of 
the person, or the mind of his mistress, and sometimes 
dwell only on one particular feature or accomplishment j 
whilst at other times these productions advert to the effects 
of his own passion, which isf analyzed and described with 
every possible ifltistratioii of poetic ingenuity, 'and philo* 
sophic refinement. . . 

But having thus far traced the passion of Lorenzo, wc Lycrctia oonati 
may now be allowed to ask who was the object of so re- p^Jn^ "^ 
fined a love ; adored without being defined, and celebrated 
without a name ? Fortunately the friends of Lorenzo 

« 

were not in this respect equally ckKeate with himself. Poii- 
tiano, in his Giostra of Gkiliano^ has celebrated the mistress 
of Lorenzo by the name of Lucretia; And Ugolitio Verini, 
In his Fiametta, has addl'essed to her a Latin poem in elegiac 
verse, in which he shewd himself a powerftil advocate . fiwr 
Lorenzoi dhd contends^ iJiat whatiever inig;^ be hdt z6r 
c6m|yiishmentsi he was^i lover de^ervirig - of her favow (i^). 
Vdlori affords us 'more particular 'information ; f^bm^'hlfli 

• r 

we learn that Lucretia was* a lady of the hoMe .family -of 
'the /.Dpnati, equally distinguidied by 'her beilJty afid Ker 
virtue ; and a ' descendant of Gurtiti Doiteto^ wfeo^ h^ad 

• - ^ rendered 



{a) V* j/ff)fi. No, xy. / 

P 2 •. 
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CHAP, rendered himself eminent throughout Italy by his military 
^^' atchievements {a)^ 

Whether the assiduities of Lorenzo, and the persua>- 
sions of his friends, were sufficiently powerful to soften 
that obduracy, which there is reason to presume Lucretia 
manifested on his first addresses, yet remains a matter of 
doubt. The sonnets of Lorenzo rise and fall through every 
degree of the thermometer of love ; he exults and he de- 
spairs — ^he freezes and he bums— he sings of raptures too 
great for mortal sense, and he applauds a severity of virtue 
that no solicitations can move. From such contradictory 
testimony what are we to conclude ? Lorenzo has him* 
self presented us with the key that unlocks this mystery. 
From the relation which he has before given, we find that 
Lucretia was the mistress of the poet, and not of the man. 
Lorenzo sought for an object to concentrate his ideas, to 
give them strength and effect, and he found in Lucretia 
a subject that suited his purpose, and deserved his praise. 
But having so far realized his mistress^ he has dressed and 
ornamented her according to his own imagination. Every 
action of her person, every motion of her mind, is sub- 
ject to his control. She smiles, or she frowns: she r&- 
fuses^ or relents ; she is absent, or present ; she intrudes 
upon his solitude by day, or visits him in his nightly 
dreams, just as his presiding fancy directs. In the midst 
of these delightful visions Lorenzo was called upon to at- 
tend to the dull realities of life. He had now attained his 
twenty-first year, and his father conceived that it was 

time 



{a) Fabr* im nfki Laur% p% 8. 
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time for him to enter into the conjugal state. To this end CHAP, 
he had negotiated a marriage between Lorenzo and Clarice, ^^' 
the daughter of Giacopo Orsini, of the noble and powerful i^ownionurries 
Roman family of that name, which had so long con- ^^^■'^ 
tended for superiority with that of the Colonna. Whether 
Lorenzo despaired of success in his youthful passion, or 
whether he subdued his feelings at the voice of paternal 
authority, is left to conjecture only. Certain however it 
is, that in the month of December 1468, he was be- 
trothed to a person whom if is probable he had never seen, 
and the marriage ceremony was performed on the fourth 
day of June 1469 {0). That the heart of Lorenzo had 
little share in this engagement i» marked by a striking cir- 
cumstance. In adverting to his marriage in his Ricordi, 
he bluntly remarks that he took this lady to wife, or rather^ 
says he, sb^ was given to me on the day before mention- 
ed [b). Notwithstanding this apparent indifference, it ap- 
pears from indisputable documents, that a real affection 
subsisted between them ; and there is reasoa to presume 
that Lorenzo always treated her with paiticular respect and 
kindness. Their nuptials were celebrated with great splen- 
dor. Two military spectacles "v^ere exhibited, one of which 

represented 



{a) Bajle is mistaken in supposing that the marriage of Lorenzo took place 
in 1471 • Speaking of Machiavelli, he says ; ** U ne marque pas 1* annee de 
'* ce manage ce qui est un grand defaut dans un Ecrivain d' histoire, mais on 
** pent reeuelBir de sa narration que ce fut 1' an 1471.'' Dict,Huu Art. PoiitUm. 
In correcting Bayle» Menckenius falls into a greater error^ and places this 
event in i^'jz* Mgmck, in vita PoL f. 48^ 

{jH) Ric9rdi a Ur. Jff. No. XUt 
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CHAP, represented a field battle of btirsemen^ and tlie other thQ 
^^* attack and storming of a fortified citadel. 

viMuchf duKe In the month of July following, Lorenzo took another 

jouruey to Milan, tor the purpose of standing sponsor, in 
the name of his father, to Galeaz^o, the eldest son of Ga* 
1469' lea^zo Sfprza, the reigning duke« In this expedition he was 
accompanied by Gentile d' Urbino, who gave a regular B^r^ 
rative of their proceedings to Glarioe* A letter, from Lo* 
renzo himself to his wife is also yet preserved, wri^tep upox^ 
his arrival at lyiilan, which, though very short, atid not distla* 
guished by any flights of fancy^ exhibits moije sinoerity 4n4 
afG^ction tlji^n the gi^eater part of his am,orpi|^ j^onnj^te. (<j^)^ 

Lorenzo 4^ Medici to his wife Clarice. 

' , I ' 

/ arrived here in safety ^ and am in good health. This 

I belirue will pkase thee bettct than any thing else . except 

my return I at least so I judge from my own desire to he 

once mart with thee. Associate as much as possible tdith 

" my father and my sisters. I shall make (dl possibk speed 

^^ to return to thee^ for it appears a thousand: years tiU I 

^' see- thee: again. Pray to God for me. If thou want any 

** thing from this place write in time. From Milan^ twenty^ 

** second July 1469. 

" Thy Lorenzo di Medici^ 



'4t 
U 

4 
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From the Ricordi of Lorenzo and the letters of Gen- 
tile^ it appears that Lorenzo was treated at Milan with 

great 

(<i) FiAr, im wta Lor* Admt. & Mm* «» ii. /• 56* 
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gre^t .di^tioctioii and hc»xcmr. More indeed^ $ay8 he, than Chap. 
^ere tbewH to atty other person present^ altboagb there were J^^' 
many rnncb fetter tntitled to it. Oa his departure he pre- 
sented the duchess with a gold necklace, and a diamond 
which cost about three thousand ducats, whence^ says he in 
his Ricordi^ it followed^ that the duke requested that I 'mould 
stand sponsor to alt his other children^ 

Piero de* Medici did not long survive the marriage of Death of Pi«D 
his son. Exhausted by bodily sufferings, and wearied with ^*' **^"' 
the arrogant and tyrannical conduct of many of those who 
had espoused his cause^ and which his infirmities prevented 
him from repressing, he died on the third day of December 
1469, leaving his widow Lucretia, who survived him many 
years. His funeral was without ostentation ; " perhaps/' 
says AmmiratOi ^^ because he had in his lifetime given di« 
" rections to that effect % or because the parade of a magni'^* 
" ficent interment might have excited the envy of the po- 
** pulace towards his successors, to whom it was of more 
** importance to be great, than to appear to be so {a)^ 



Before Piero was attacked by the disorder which for a 
long time rendered him almost incapable of attending to 
public business, he had been employed in several embassies 
of the greatest importance, which he had executed much to 
his own honour, and the advantage of the republic. Even 
after he was disabled from attending in the council, he con- 
tinued to regulate the affairs of Florence, and to discuss 

» with 



(^) AmMm ht, Fion *tf* iii. /. xo6« 
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CHAP, with the principal citizene the most important subjects, in. 
^^' . such a manner as to evince the solidity of his judgment and 
' the integrity of his heart He possessed a competent share 

of eloquence, some specimens of which are given by Ma- 
chiavelli, who asserts that the extortions and abuses prac* 
tised by his friends and adherents were so flagitious, and so 
hateful to his temper, that if he had lived it was his intention 
to have recalled the exiled citizens ; for which purpose he 
had an interview, at his seat at Cafiagiolo, with Agnolo 
Acciajuoli ; but th« numerous errors of this celebrated his- 
torian give us just reason to doubt on those points which 
have not the concurrent testimony of other writers. " It is 
** probable," says Tiraboschi, " that had Piero enjoyed 
" better health and longer life, he might have done more 
** for the interests of literature ; but if he had only been 
*• known as the father of Lorenzo de* Medici, it would have 
** been a sufficient title to the gratitude of posterity." 



CHAP. HI. 



Political staU of Italy— Venice— NapUs-^MUanr^ 
Rome — Florence — Lorenz^o succeeds to the direction of the 
republic'— Giuliano de^ MecSci — Attack on Prato — League 
against the Turks — Riches of the Medici — Their commer^ 
cial concerns — Other sources of their revenue — The duke 
of Milan visits Florence — Loren%o devotes his leisure to 
literature — Angelo Politiano — His temper and character — 
Death of Paul II.— A persecutor of learned men — Suc^ 
ceeded by Sixtus IV. — Lorenzo deputed to congratulate 
him — Revolt and saccage of Volterra — Lorenzo establishes 
the academy of Pisa — Negotiation for a marriage between 
the dauphin and a daughter of the king of Naples — The 
king declines the proposal — Ambition and rapacity of Six^ 
tus IV. — League between the duke of Milan^ the Venetians^ 
and the Florentines — The king of Denmark at Florence 
— Progress of the Platonic academy— 'Poem of Lorenzo 
intitled ALT£RCAZiONE — Platonic festival — Flffects of 
this institution-^Number and celebrity of its members. 
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CHAP. in. 



At the time of the death of Piero de* Medici, the re- ~^ — — — < 

public of Florence was not engaeed in any open war. " , 

The absentees were however a cause of continual alarm, iwiy. 
and the situation of the Italian states was such, as to give 
just grounds ,of apprehension that the tranquillity of that 
country would not. long remain yndisturbed. Of these 
the most powerful was that of Venice, which aspired vtnie*. 
to nothing less than the dominion of all . Lombard^, 
and the supreme control of Italy .itself. The superiority 
which it had acquired was in ^ .great degree derived 
froQi the extensive commerce then carried op by the 
Venetians to different parts of the East, the valuable pro- 
ofs ■ ductions 
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CHAP, ductions of which were conveyed by way of Egypt into 
the Mediterranean, and from thence distributed by the 
Venetians throughout the rest of Europe. In this branch of 
commerce the Genoese and the Florentines had successively 
attempted to rival them ; but although each of these people^ 
and particularly the latter, had obtsdned a considerable por-- 
lion of this lucrative trade, the Venetians maintained a 
decided superiority, until the ^scovery of a new and more 
expeditious communication with India^ by the Cape of 
Good Hope, turned the course of eastern traffic into a new 
channel. The numerous vessels employed in transport- 
ing their commodities to different countries, rendered the 
state of Venice the most formidable maritime . power in 
Europe. Ever intent on its own aggrandizement, it 
has only been restrained within its limits by formi- 
dable leagues between the Italian sovereigns, and by 
the seasonable intervention of foreign powers. Its in- 
ternal tranquillity is remarkably contrasted with the tur- 
bulence of Florence; but the Venetian nobility had 
erected their authority on the necks of the people, 
and Venice was a republic of nobles, with a popuface 
of slaves. In no country was de&potisni ever reduced 
to a more accurate system. The proficiency made by 
the Venetians in literature has accordingly borne no pro- 
portion to the rank which they have in other respects hejd 
among the Italian states. The talents of the higher or- 
ders were devoted to the support of their authority, or the 
extension of their territory ; and among the lower class, 
with their political rights, their emulation was effectualfy 
extinguished. Whilst the other principal cities of Italy 
were daily producing works of genius, Venice was content 

with" 
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with th6 luutible, but more lucrative einployment of com- c HA P. 
mfunicatitig' those w6rks to. the public by means of the 
preiss.' Othtr gbvertiments have exhiUted a diSerept aspect 
at^ difiereiftt' tkiacsi aceqrding to the. temper of the sove- 
reign j or ^e cpassiohs^ pf the multitiide ; but Venice has 
utiifomily preserved the same settled features, and remains 
to the present day a phenomenon in political history. 

'the kingdom of Naples was at this? time governed by Kipie*. 
Ferdinand of Amgon, who had iq the .year 1458 slic- 
ceeded his father Alfonso. Under his administratiQn that 
country experienced a degree of prosperity to which it had 
long been a^ stranger. At the same thne that Ferdinaud kept 
a watchful eye /on the other govecaments of . Italy, and 
particularly on that of Venice, he was consiultiog the happi- 
ness of his own subjects by the institution of just and equal 
laws^ and by the promotion of commerce and of letters; but 
the virtues of the monarch were SQlUed by the cringes of 
the man, and the memory of Ferdinand is disgraced by 
repeated instances of treachery and inhumanity. Galeazzo 
Maria, son' of the. eminent Francesco Sforza, held the 
states of Milan, which were then of considerable extent. Miun. 
Of the virtues and talents, of . the father little however is to 
be traced in the character of the son. Immoderate In his 
pleasures, lavislv. in his e>(pences, rapacious, in Stupplying 
,his wants,, he incurred the contempt and hatred of his sub- 
jects. Like^ another Nero, he mingled with his vices a 
taste for science and for arts., . To the follies and the crimes 

« 

-of this map, posterity must tr^e the origin of ail t]>i06e evHs 
which, after the death of X^orienzo de Medici^ ^ dq>opulated 
and. laid waste the most flotirishiag governments. of Italy. 

The 
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chap; * The pontifical: efa^tr. jms. filled thy £ahl,lL' tbe' BgktfWf^ 
' of Plus II. A Venetian by iartfa, hb had dboen edU«i<^ M 
Rome. 4^he* profession ofjikiiiinerchaiit*: On bif^ iWkfAt ]&fp^ 
nius IV.'b^ng promoted 'to ^thifi ^papacYj ^if» eb^ogejt): 1^ 
vieWb, ^nd betdolc hiitisHE to .^Btv^^ but tqo jabei^ lif€f|9 
make an^^ grea^ .pirofidiebiy; To cdinpeasater|br;thia dor 
feet, Paul assumed a d^tt of magdlficeiice laad jpl^Adfif 
before unknown. His garments were highly ornamented, 
and 'Ms tiara was richly BdomediHi^Kj^wds.' -^Ofia^^dji and 
imposing figure, lie appeared in.fais,pc€^8^^ Ukf; ^ei .'P^w 
Aaron/ and commanded the respeot ahA rcAoii^tiOti l;^:)the 
multitude. His disli)^ to litefat^f b wis • shewn by an 119^ 
relenting persecution ^ dymost' a^l the men of l^r^Juaig; 
who had the mi5fcH3lntsie>to irdside'/witiiin )^^ {lonun^V^ny. 
•In ^t ^ontificai >governmdn^ 'ic ^frtay »ith ijuatH^e ihii^ 
served, (^ikt the intesrestsiof /the^rmcp and the ffeiople^^ 
sdways at variance with (each olher. i^^ed tprthp .9Vr 
premacy at an advanced period of itfe, when dth« if^t^ima ^ 
kindred begin to draW.oloberxotiaditlie hearty ,^be. lot^ct 0f 
the pope is gener^ly khe aggrandizeinent of hk iamily 4 
and as he succeeds to the direction of a state .whose financite 
have been exhausted by his predecessor, .un4er the influsnce 

of similar passions, he ethplbys die short space &f time al^ 

lowed him, in a manner th^ most advantageous to himself, 

♦ . . • 

and the most oppres^ve to his idbjeets. Such is neariy the 
uniform tenor of diis government ; but in the ^eenth 
century, when the pope by his secular power held a distin-* 
guished rank among the sovereigns of Italy, he often 
looked beyond ttie resources of his own subjects, and at- 
tempted to possess himsdf by 'force, of some of the rsmaller 
independent states which bordered upon his dominions, -and 

over 
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&¥& i(4Ad^ llifr Itdy '«|e> eiWf a^sl ^ pietbndefli a pai&DMMiiaC c H At p. 
daltn, «8 lut^lng ait soitie, prevnous time formed a pai^of itt 
territerv', aftd li&Ving betiv aidusr wreiated> from k bir forces 
w wrdngfUnjr gmnted a^iy^ by some/oimte pontifil These 
8tibb]^ilafe'gOvemmM«if, ttbougU obt«ised liy the pcmcr 
of the R^iiiftiK stktcf^ - were ^ genef ally disposed of to the 
nominal nephews of the pope, who frequently bone in fact 
a nearer relationship to him ; and were held by them until 
ahb^F succeespor in fhe ciee- Had power enbi^h to dispossess 
xke f^Aiiyt o#' iils^ predtebssfcol:'^ aiMl) V«{. the sovercigiity^ m . 
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/,W)lJb,any of these governments, either in extent of ^*<«n««- 
territory, or in point of military establishment, the city of 
H o r c n ce could not contend ; but she po^lsessed some ad«^ 
v^tages that rendered her of no small importance in the 
coacenu. of Ix^ly^.:. In^epeiideiit of the superior activity 
attf aeateness of her inhabitants^ their sltaaitMo, almbst.iii. 
tlie. cgfitei: of the co^tendin^; powers,, gave them kn* op^' 
poituiuty 4)f in^irovi^g circuiBSt^ces ,to their own interest, 
of T*!uch they sekfom: fiiiled to« avail themselves j and if 
Horence was inferior to tlie rest in the particulars before 
mentioned, she excelled them all in the promptitude with 
which she* could apply her res6urces when necessity re- 
spired. The bkttles . of the Florentines were generally 
fought by Com Jottieri^ yrho sold^ or rather lent their troops^ 
to those who oflfered the best- price ; for the skill of the* 
commander was shewn in these contests, not so much in 
destroying the enemy, as in preserving from destruction 
thoae followers on whom he depended for his importance' 
or his support. The Florentines were coUectiirely smd in-^ 

2 dividually 
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c HA P. dividually ;rich $ and' as < the principal inhabitants <&$ pot 
hesitate, on pressing emergencies, to contribute to the 
credit and supply of the republic, the city pf Florence was 
generally enabled to perform ao important ^ part in the 
transactions of Italy,* and if i^t .powerful i^)K)ugh 4:0 act 
alone, was perhaps more desirable aa an idly than apy other 
state of that country {a). 

Such was the situation of the different governments of 
Italy at the time of the death of Piero de'- Medki j but, be- r 
sides these, a number of inferior states interfered in the^' 
politics of the times, and on some occasions with no in- 
considerable 



I ^ « . • -v 
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(0) Of the population ^d finances of Florence, in tlie fifteentii century, I 
am enabled to give some interesting particulars, from an^anascript c^tlkat^pe-^ * 
riod, iiidierto unpublishedy intitled Itn/imii^k d* m^'imf9sUioUsM nmoviup^gif^f^auf, ^ 
or " A,propositionfor.anew mode of taxation/' by Lodovi^ o Ghetti. In this 
document the projector calculates the number of Florentine citizens cap^le of 
bearing arms at 80,000 men, ivhich, by computing fi>ar persons wit;h eich, toT 
as to include infirm people, ^omen, and children, he estimates as a popular , 
tion of 400,000 inhabitants. He then calculates the amount of the consump- . 
tion, by this number of inhabitants, of the necessary articles of life, of which 
he proposes to take a tenth part In. one general tax upon the produce of the 
soil and the labour of the country, amounting to 4759815 florins, which^ afte];^ 
making all due allowances, would be sufficient to support the military esta- 
bliihment of the republic, and to discharge the other necessary expences of the 
government. Many other particulars, respecting the ancient state of Florence^', 
may be found in this piece, which I have given in the Appendix, as accurately . 
as the state of the manuscript will admit, v. App. No^ XVI. 

The florin is no longer a current coin in Tuscany ; it may therefore be 
proper to observe, that the value of. the ancient florin, or Fiorina d* mra^ was 
about two shillings and sixpence, havmg been of the value of three lire and ten 
soldit Jmm. 1st. Fior% v*ii. /• 753* 
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considerable effect* Borso d' Este, marquis of Ferrara, CHAP. 

although of illegitimate birth, had succeeded to the go* 

vernment on the death of Leonello, to the exclusion of 

his own legitimate brothers, and administered its affairs 

with great reputation {a). Torn by domestic factions, 

the Genoese were held in subjection by the duke of Milan, 

whilst Sienna and Lucca, each boasting )a free government, 

were indebted for their independence rather to the mutual 

jealousy of their neighbours, than to any resources of their 

own. 



We have already seen, that during the indisposition of Lorenzo 



&1IC* 



Piero de' Medici, Lorenzo had frequently interfered in the '**^* •»**<«• 
administration of the republic, and had given convincing itpnbUc 
proofs of his talents and his assiduity. Upon the death of 
his father, he therefore succeeded to his authority as if it 
had been a part of his patrimony. On the second day after 

that 



{a) The family of Este may be considered as powerful rivals of the Medici 
in the encouragement of learning and arts. This taste seems to have arisen 
with Leonelloy who had studied under Guarino Veronese* {Tirah, v. vi. /. 2* 
p. 259.) and is not less entitled to a place in the annals of letters than in those 
of political events. Under his protection the university of Ferrara was splen- 
didly re-established and endowed. His court was resorted to by men of 
learning from all parts of Italy. Of his own poedcal productions some spe* 
cimens yet remain which do honour to his memory. ** Principe»" saya 
Muratoriy ** d' immortale memoria ; perche, secondo la Cronica di Ferrara^ 
** fii amatore della pace» della giustitia, e della pieti ; di vita onestissima^ 
** studioso delle divine scritture, Uberale massimamente verso i poveri ; nellc 
*' awersita paziente, nelle prosperity moderator e che con gran sapienza go- 
** yem& e mantenne sempre quieti i suoi popoli; di modo che si merit6 il pregia- 
« tissimo nomc di Padre della Patria." {Mtar. Jim. v. ix. /. 439.) His suc- 
cessor was not inferior to him as a patron of learning ; and Ercole I. who 
succeeded Borso in 1471, continued his hereditary protection of literature to 
the ensuing century. 

VOL. I. R 
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CHAP, that event, he was attended at hi8 own house by many 
of the principal inhabitants of Florence, who requested 
that he would take upon himself the administration and 
care of the republic, in the same manner as his grands- 
father and his father had before done {a). Had Lorenzo 
even been divested of ambition, he well knew the im- 
possibility of retiring with safety to a private station, and 
without long hesitation complied with the wishes of his fel- 
low-citizens {b). Senrible however of the difficulties which 

he 



(«) Ricor. it Lor. in Afp. No. XII. 

{i) If we give implicit credit to Machiavelliy Lorenzo was in a great de» 
gree indebted for this high distinction to Tomaso Soderini, who (as that author 
informs us) had, after the death of Piero de' Medici, obtained such influence 
in the city, that he was consulted on all affairs of importance, and was even 
addressed by foreign powers as the principal person in the republu:. On thfs 
trying occasion, Tomaso, we are told, gave a striking proof of his moderation 
and fidelity. He assembled by night the principal citizens in the convent of 
S. Antonio, when Lorenzo and Giuliano were present, to take into consider- 
ation the state of the republic ; where, by many arguments, he convinced his 
auditors of the expediency of continuing the Medici in the elevated station 
which their ancestors had so long enjoyed. {Mac, 1st, lib. 7.) This account, 
though so circumstantially related, and adopted even by Ammirato and Fa- 
broni, I am led to reject, on the simple narrative of Lorenzo in his Ricordi. If 
Lorenzo was in fact called upon to take the direction of the republic two days 
after the death of his father, there seems to have been but little time allowed 
for the- honours paid by the citizens, and by foreign powers, to Tomaso Sode- 
rini* And if Lorenzo accepted this honourable distinction in his own house» 
as he expressly informs us was the case, there was no occasion for his attend- 
ance in the convent of S. Antonio, whilst the citizens debated whether he 
should' preserve the rank which his family had so long held in Florence. His 
continuance in this rank was not owing to the favour or the eloquence of w 
individual, but to the extensive wealth and influence of his family, its power- 
ful foreign connexions, and above all, perhaps, to the remembrance of the 
many benefits which it haid conferred upon the republic. 
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he had to encounter, he took every precaution to obviate chap. 
the ill effects of envy and suspicion, by selecting as his ^' 

principal advisers, such of the citizens as were most 
esteemed for their integrity and their prudence, whom he 
consulted on all occasions of importance. This practice, 
which he found so useful to htm in his youth, he continued 
in his maturer years ; but after having duly weighed the 
opinions of others, he was accustomed to decide on thQ 
measures to be adopted, by the strength of his own judg^ 
ment, and not seldom in opposition to the sentiments of 
those with whom he had consulted. Letters of condolence 
were addressed to him on the death of his father, not only 
by many eminent individuals, but by several of the 
states and princes of Italy, and from some he received 
particular embassies, with assurances of friendship and 
support. 

Between Lorenzo and his brother Giuliano there sub- ciuUimo de* 
sisted a warm and uninterrupted affection. Educated 
under the same roof, they had always participated in the 
same studies and amusements. Giuliano was therefore no 
stranger to the learned languages, and in his attention to 
men of talents, emulated the example and partook of the ce- 
lebrity of his brother. He delighted in music and in poetry, 
particularly in that of his native tongue, which he cultivated 
with success ; and by his generosity and urbanity gained in 
a great degree the affections o£ the populace, to which it 
is probable his fondness for public exhibitions not a little 
contributed. At the death of his father, Giuliano was only 
about sixteen years of age, so that the administration of 
public affairs rested wholly on Lorenzo, whose constant 

R 2 attention 
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CHAP, attention to the improvement of his brother may be con- 
^^^' sidered as the most unequivocal proof of his affection {a). 

AttackonPmo. A hasty and ill-conducted attempt by Bernardo Nardi, 

one of the Florentine exiles, to surprise and possess him- 
self of the town of Prato, a part of the Florentine domi* 
1470. nions, was one of the first events that called for the inter- 
position of the republic. A body of soldiers was dispatched 
to the relief of the place, but the intrepidity of Cesare 
Petrucci^ the chief magistrate, assisted by Gior^o Ginori 
a Florentine citizen and knight of Rhodes, had rendered 
further assistance unnecessary ; and Bernardo being made 
prisoner, was sent to Florence, where he paid with his 



{a) ** Gaudeo xnimm in modixm Julianom nostrum se totum Uteris tradi- 
** disse ; illi gratulor, tibique gratias ago» quod eum ad haec prosequenda 
** stadia cxcitaYcris." Lour. Mid. ad Pol. in Ep. P§1. lib. la 

** Julianus tuns vere frater, hoc est ut docti putant fere alter, ipse sibi m 
** stndiis est non xnodo jam mirificus hortator, sed et preceptor ; aihilque no* 
** bis ad summam voluptatem deest nisi quod abes,*' &c« P«/. ad Lour. Mid* ib. 

If we may admit the evidence of a poet, the two brothers exhibited a 
striking example of fraternal affection* 

In Lannntium, JuUnmqm Pari F. Fratrtt piusimos* 

** Nee tanta Ebalios tenuit concordia fratres, 

** Nee tanto Atridas foedere junxit amor, 
** Implicuit quanto Mtdienm duo pectora nexa 

** Mitis amor, concors gratia, pura fides $ 
*' Unum velle animis, unum est quoque nolle duobus, 

** Corque sibi altema dant capiuntque manu : 
*' Esse quid hoc dicam Tin//, et tu maxime Lanrens^ 

** Anne duos una mente calere putem V* 

Pol lib. Epigram, in Op. Aid. 1498. 
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life the forfeit of his folly {a). Being interrogated pre- C H A P., 
Vious to his execution, as to his motives for making such ^^^^* 
an attempt with so small a number of followers^ and such 
little probability of success, he replied , that having deter- 
mined rather to die in Florence than to live longer in exile, 
he wished to ennoble his death by some splendid action (3)« 
No sooner had this alarm subsided, than apprehensions 
arose of a much more formidable nature. Pursuing his 
destructive conquests, the Turkish emperor, Mahomet the 
II., had attacked the island of Negropont, which composed 
a part of the Venetian territory, and after a dreadful 
slaughter of both Turks and Christians, had taken the 
capital city by storm, and put the inhabitants to the 
sword {c). Encoiuraged by success, he vowed not to lay 
down lus arms until he had abolished the religion of Christ, 
and extiipated all his followers. A strong sense of common 
danger is perhaps of all others the most powerful incentive 
to concord, and the selfish views of the Italian states were 
for a short time lost in the contemplation of this destruc- 
tive enemy, whose success was equally dreaded by the 
prince, the scholar, and the priest. In the month of D*e- Lngne agaimt 
cember 1470, a league was solemnly concluded, for the 
common defence, hetween the pope, the king of Naples, 
the duke of Milan, and the Florentines, to which almost 
all the Other states of Italy acceded {d). In the same 
month Lorenzo de' Medici received a further proof of the 
confidence of his fellow-citizens, in being appointed syndic 

of 



the Turks. 



(«) jfmm, 1st. Fior. *u. iii. /. 107. (h) Math* Hisu lii* 7< 

{c) Marat. Ann. *v. iz«/. 5P7« (^) Ih. /, 508. 
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CHAP, of the republic, by virtue of which authority he bestowed 
upon Buongianni Gianfiliazzi, then Gon£doniere, the order 
of knighthood in the church of S. Reparata [a). 



riL 



Riches of the The multiplicity of his public concerns did not prevent 

Lorenzo from attending to his domestic afiairs, and taking 
the necessary precautions for continuing with advantage 
those branches of commerce which had proved so lucrative 
to his ancestors. Such were the profits which they had 
. derived from these sources, that besides the immense riches 

which the family actually possessed, the ancestors^ of Lo* 
renzo had in a course of thirty-seven years, computing 
from the return of Cosmo from banishment in 1434, ex- 
pended in works of public charity or utility upwards of 
660,000 florins ; a sum which Lorenzo himself justly de- 
nominates incredible, and which may serve to give us a 
striking idea of the extensive traflic by which such munifi- 
cence could be supported {6). In relating this circumstance, 
Lorenzo gives his hearty sanction to the manner in which 
diis money had been employed. Same persons would per-- 
baps think J says he, in his private Ricordi, that it would be 
more * desirable to have a part of it in their purse^ but I 
conceive it has been a great advantage to the public^ 
and well laid out^ and am therefore perfectly satisfied^ 
Of this sum the principal part had been acquired and 
expended by Cosmo de* Medici, who had carried on, 
in conjunction with his brother Lorenzo, a very extensive 

trade, 



ammm^ 



[a) Amm. Jst. Fiw* v. iii. /• 107. 

{i) Ricardi di Lor. ie Med. in Aff. No. XII. 
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trade^ as well in Eorence as in foreign parts. On the CHAP, 
death of Lorenzo, in the year 1440, his proportion of ^^^* 
the riches thus obt^ned, which amounted in the whole 
to upwards of 235,000 florins, was inherited by his 
son Pier Francesco de^ Medici, for whose use Cosmo re^^ 
tained it until the year 1451, when a distribution took 
place between the two families. From that time it 
was agreed, that the traffic of the family should be 
carried on for the joint benefit of Pier Francesco, and 
of Piero and Giovanni, the sons of Cosmo, who were 
to divide the profits in equal shares of one-third to 
each, and immense riches were thus acquired (^7) ; but 
whilst Cosmo and his descendants expended a great 
part of their wealth in the service of the country, and 
supported the hereditary dignity of chiefs of the repubi- 
lic, Pier Francesco preferred a private life, and equally 
remote from the praise of rounii^icence or the reproach 
of ostentation, transmitted to his descendants so ample 
a patrimony, as enabled them, in concurrence with other 
favourable circumstances, to establish a permanent au- 
thority in Florence, and finally to overturn the liberties of 
their native place. 

Of the particular branch of traffic by which the Medici Their commer. 
-acquired their wealth little information remains ; but there ^^ «>'^««™»' 
is no doubt that a considerable portion of it .arose from the 
trade which the Florentines, in the early part of the fifteenth 
century, began to carry on to Alexandria for the produc- 
tions of the east, in which they attempted to rival the 

states 

(a) Riconfi di Lor. dt* Med. in Jfp. No. XIL 
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CHAP. States of Genoa and of Venice. To this they were Induced 
^^^' by the representations of Taddeo di Cenni, who having 

"^"""^ resided at Venice, and being apprized of the advantages 
which that city derived from the traffic in spices and other 
eastern merchandize, prevailed upon his countrymen, in the 
year 1421, to aim at a participation in the trade. Six new 
officers were accordingly created, under the title of maritime 
consuls, who were to prepare at the port of Leghorn (the 
dominion of which chy the Florentines had then lately ob- 
tained by purchase) two large galleys and six guard-ships {a). 
In the following year the Florentines entered on their new 
commerce with great solemnity. A public procession took 
place, and the divine favour, which had always accompa- 
nied their domestic undertakings, was solicited upon their 
maritime concerns'. At the same time the first armed ves- 
sel of the republic was fitted out on a voyage for Alexan- 
dria, in which twelve young men of the chief families in 
Florence engaged to proceed, for the purpose of obtaining 
experience in naval affairs. Carlo Federighi and Felice 
Brancacci were appointed ambassadors to the sultan, and 
were provided with rich presents to conciliate his favour. 
The embassy was eminently successful. Early in the 
following year the ambassadors returned, having obt^ned 
permission to form a commercial establishment at Alexan- 
dria, for the convenience of their trade, and with the ex- 
traordinary privilege of erecting a church for the exercise 
of their religion {6). In this branch of traffic, which was 

of 



{aj Jmmt Lt* Fior. v. ii. /• 994, 

(*) U. p. 999. 

9 
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of a very lucrative ttature, and carried on to a great extent ; chap. 
the Medici were deeply engaged, arid reciprocal presents ' 

of rare or curious articles were exchanged between them 
and the sultans, which sufficiently indicate thrir friendly 
intercourse. 

Besides the profits derived from their mercantile con- other souroci of 
cems, the wealth of the Medici was obtained through * **^ f«^«»"«' 
many other channels. A very large income arose to 
Cosmo and his descendants from their extensive farms at 
Poggio-Cajano, CafFagiolo, and other places, which were 
cultivated with great assiduity, and made a certain and am- 
ple return. The mines of allum in different parts of Italy 
were either the'property of the Medici, or were hired by them 
from their respective owners, so that they were enabled 
almost to monopolize this article, and to render it highly 
lucrative. For a mine in the Roman territory it appears 
that they paid to the papal see the annual rent of 100,000 
florins {a). But perhaps the principal sources of the riches 
of this family arose from the commercial banks which they 
had established in almost all the trading cities of Europe, 
and which were conducted by agents in whom they placed 
great confidence. At a time when the rate of interest fre- 
quently depended on the necessities of the borrower, and 
was in most cases very exorbitant, an inconceivable profit 
must have been derived from these establishments, which, 
as we have before noticed, were at times resorted to for 
pecuniary assistance by the most powerful sovereigns 

of Europe. 

In 

— ^ — - — — — - ' - ■ _ - 

« 

{a) Fahr, in vita Lour* *v. u /• 39> 182. 
VOL. I. S 
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CHAP. In the njomh of' March 1471, Gateaazo Sforza, duke 

' of Milan', accompanied by his dutchess Boaa, sister of 

The duke of Amadeo, duke of Savoy, paid a visit to Florence, where 

Florence." * they took up their residence with Lorenzo de Medici, but 
their attendants, who were very numerous, were aceorii- 

modated at the public charge (^).. Not sufficiently gratified 

by the admiration of his own subjects, Galeazzo was de- 
sirous of displaying his magnificence in the eyes of the 
Florentines, and of partaking with them in the spectiacles 
and amusements with which their city abounded. His 
equipage was accordingly in the highest style of splendor 
and expence (^) ; but notwithstanding this profusion, his 
wonder, and perhaps his envy, was excited by the superior 
magnificence of Lorenzo, which was of a kind not always 
in the power of riches to procure. Galeazzo observed 
with admiration the extensive collection of the finest re- 
mains of ancient art, which had been selected throughout 
all Italy for a long course of years with equal assiduity 

and 



■»!•■ 



{a) They consisted of one hundred men at arm|»» and five-hundred in£uitry 
as a guard, fifty running footmen richly dressed in silk and silvec, and so many 
noblemen and courtiers, that, with their different retinues, they amounted to^ 
t>;^'0 thousand horsemen . Five hundred couple of dogs, with an infinite number 
of falcons and hawks > compl eate d the pageantry . jtmm . Zr/ . Fior, «;;• iii . / , i oS • 

(h) Muratori, {^Annali iP Italia » v, ix. /•5ii.) 2&tr Corio^ {Lt^ Ji MilaUB^). 
informs us, that this journey was undertaken by Galeazzo under the pretext of 
the performance of a vow. Valori supposes that the motive of the duke was 
t& confirm the authority of Lorenzo in Florence. Galeazzo was not remark- 
able either for his piety or his prudence, and it seems more probable tliat this. 
QXdursion was undertaken merely to gratify his vanity, which he did at the 
expence of 200,000 gold ducats. In tracing the motives of conduct^ historians 
frequently forget how many are to be sought for in the follies of mankind. 
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and exp^tice* He examined with appal^ent pleasure the great CHAP, 
variety of statues, vases, gems, and intaglios, with which * 

the palace of Lorenzo was ornamented, and in which the 
value of the materials was often excelled by the exqui- 
site skill of the workmanship ; but he was more particu- 
larly gratified by the paintings, the productions of the best 
masters of the times, and owned that he had seen a greater 
number of excellent pictures in that place, than he had 
found throughout the rest of Italy. With the same atten- 
tion he examined the celebrated collection of manuscripts, 
drawings, and other curious articles of which Lorenzo was 
possessed ; and notwithstanding his predilectioti for courtly 
grandeur, had the taste, or the address, to acknowledge^ 
that in comparison with what he had seen, gold and silver 
lost their value. The arrival of the duke at Florence seems 
to have been the signal for general riot and dissipadon* 
Machiavelli affects to speak with horror of the irregular 
<:onduct of him and of his courtiers ; and remarks, with a 
gravity that might well have become a more dutiful son of 
the church, that this was the first time that an open dis- 
regard was avowed in Florence of the prohibition of eating 
flesh in lent {a). For the amusement of the duke and his 
attendants three public spectacles were exhibited ; one of 
which was the annunciation of the virgin, another the 
ascension of Christ, and the third the descent of the 
holy spirit. The last was exhibited in the church of the 
S. Spirito J and as it required the frequent use of fire, the 
building caught the flames, and was entirely consumed — a, 

circumstance 



(a) Mac. Hist. li^. 7. 
S 2 
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CHAP. 
III. 



circumstance which the piety of the populace attributed to 
the evident displeasure of heaven. 



Lorenxo devotes 
his leisure to 
literature. 



Angelo Poli< 
tiino. 



There is hovrever abundant reason to believe that Lo- 
renzo v^as induced to engage in the avocations and amuse- 
ments before mentioned, rather by necessity than by choice; 
and that his happiest hours vrere those v^hich he was per- 
mitted to devote to the exercise of his talents, and the im- 
provement of his understanding ; or which were enlivened 
by the conversation of those eminent men who some- 
times assembled under his roof in Florence, and occasionally 
accompanied him to his seats at Fiesole, Careggi, or CafTa- 
giolo. Those who shared his more immediate favour, 
were Marsilio Ficino, the three brothers of the family of 
Pulci, and Mattco Franca; but of all his literary friends, 
Politiano was the most particularly distinguished. It 
has been said that this eminent scholar was educated 
under the protection of Cosmo de' Medici ; but at the 
death of Cosmo he was only ten years of age, having 
been born on the fourteenth day of July 1454. Po- 
litiano was indebted for his education to Piero, or ra- 
ther to Lorenzo de' Medici, whom he always considered 
as his peculiar patron, and to whom he felt himself 
bound by every tie of gratitude {a). The place of his- birth 
was Monte Pulciano, or Mons PoRtianus^ a small town in 

the 



(«) Ficino» addressing himself to Lorenzo, denominates Politiano ** Ange- 
*' lus Politianus noster, alumnus tuus^ acerrimo vir judicio." And Politiano 
himself says, '* Innutritus autem pene a puero sum catissimis illis penetralibua 
** magni viri, et in hac sua florentissima republica principis Laurenti MedicisJ' 

Poh Ep^ adjobannem Regem PortugaUia in Ep. lib, s. Ep. u 
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the territ6ry of Florence, whence he derived his name, CHAP, 
having discontinued that of his family, which has given rise . 
to great diversity of conjecture respecting it {a). The fa- 
ther of Politiano, though not wealthy, was a doctor of 
the civil law, which may be an answer to the many invi- 
dious tales as to the meanness of his birth. On his arrival 
at Florence he applied himself with great diligence to the 
study of the Latin language under Cristoforo Landino, and 
of the Greek, under Andronicus of Thessalonica. Ficino 
and Argyropylus were his instructors in the different sys- 
tems of the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy; but poetry 

had 



(a) Some authors have given him the name of Jngilus Bassus^ btzt more 
modem cridcs have contended that his real naone was Cini, being a cojAtzC" 
X^oik c^ AmbroginL {Menage AHtibaillet^ lih.i. r. 14. BttfU Diet, Hist, Art. FeU* 
tien,) Menckeniusy in his laborious history of the life of this author, employs 
his first chapter in ascertaining his real name, and constantly denominates him 
Jngelus Jmhroginus Politianus, The Abate Serassi, in his life of Politiano, pre- 
fixed to the edition of his Italian poems by Comino, [Padua^ i7^5») >s ^^^^ ^^ 
opini^Uf that the name of Bassus is supposititious, and endeavours^ on the autho- 
rky of Salvini, to account for the rise of the mistake. Notwithstanding these 
respectable authorities, indisputable evidence remains, that 19 the early part of 
his life Politiano denominated himself by the Latin appellation of Bassus. Not 
to rely on the epigram *' ad Bassum,** printed amongst his works, and certainly 
addressed to him, which Menckenius supposes led Vossius into his error, we 
have the most decisive evidence on this subject from different memoranda in the 
hand-writing of Politiano, yet remaining in the Laurentian library, which I 
shall hereafter have occaiion more particularly to state, and in which he sub- 
scribes his name Jngelus Bassus Politianus. Bandini, who has had every possible 
opportunity of information on this subject, accordingly gives him that deno- 
jnination. {Spec* Lit. Fhr. <v. i. p, 172.) That Bassus was an academical 
name, assumed by Politiano in his youth, might be contended with some de- 
gree of probability. De Bure has given him the name of Jean Petit, {Bibliogr. 
Jnstr.^ \y.p.%1i.) in which absurdity he was preceded by another of his. coun- 
trymen, GuyPatin. 
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C HA P. had irresistible allurements for his young piad, and his 
: stanze on the Giostra of Giuliano, if they did not first re- 
commend him to the notice of Lorenzo, certainly obtained 
his approbation, and secured his favour [a). The friend- 
ship of Lorenzo provided for all his wants, and enabled 
him to prosecute his studies free from the embarrassments 
and interruptions of pecuniary affairs {b). He was early 
inroUed among the citizens of Florence, and appointed se- 
cular prior of the college of S. Giovanni. He afterwards 
entered into clerical orders, and having obtained the degree 
of doctor of the civil law, was nominated a canon of the 
cathedral of Florence. Intnjsted by Lorenzo with the 
education of his children, and the care of his extensive 
collection of manuscripts and antiquities, he constantly re- 
sided under his roof, and was his inseparable companion at 

those 



(a) Etenim ego tenera adhuc state sub duobas excelleDtissimis hominibus, 
Marsilio Ficina Florcntino et Argyropulo Bizantino Peripateticorum sui tem- 
porise longe clarissimoy dabam quidem philosophis utrique operam, sed non 
admodttin assiduam ; videlicet ad Homeri poete blandimenta natura ec aetate 
-proclivior. Poh infint MiscelL 

{b) Omnia tibi ad ingenue philosophandum adjumenta suppeditat favor ac 
gratia Laurentii Medices^ maximi hac tempestate studtorum patroni: qui mis« 
»s per universum terrarum nunciis, in omni disciplinarum genere libros con« 
qnirity nuUi sumptui parcity quo tibi ac reliquis prasclaris ingeniisy bonarum 
artiun studia aemulantibus, instrumenta abundantissima paret. {Nic. Ltomamu 
adPoL in FoL Ep, Hi, ii. Ep, 7.) Nor did Politiano hesitate upon occasion to 
trouble his patron "with his personal wants. From one of his epigrams it ap- 
pears that his inattention to dress had rendered jt necessary for him to request 
immediate assistance from Lorenzo's wardrobe : and from another we find that 
such assistance was not denied him. These epigrams merit a place in die Ap*- 
pendix, vide No, XVII. 
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those hours which were not devoted to the more important CHAP, 
concerns of the state^ 



Respecting the temper and character of Politiana, his his temper and 
epistles aflbrd us ample information. In one of these^ ad- 
dressed to Matteo Corvino king of Hungary, a monarch 
eminently distinguished by his encouragement of learned 
men, he hesitates not, whilst he pays a just tribute of grati- 
tude to the kindness of Lorenzo, to claim the merit due to his 
own industry and talents {a). From a bumble situation^ says 
he, / bavCy by the favour and friendship of Lorenzo de Afr- 
/fff /, been raised to some degree of rank and celebrity^ without 
any other recommendation than my proficiency in literature^ 
During many years I have not only taught in Florence the 
Latin tongue with great approbation^ but even in the Greek 
language I have contended with the Greeks themselves — a 
species of merit that J may boldly say has not been attained by 
any of my countrymen for a thousand years past. In the in- 
tercourse which Politiano mamtained with the liearaed men 
of his time, he appears to have been sufficiently conscious of 
his own superiority. The letters addressed . to him by his 
friends were in general well calculated to gratify his va* 
nity ; but although he was in a high degree jealous of his 
Kterary reputation, he was careful to distingui^ how far the 
applauses bestowed upon him were truly meriled, and, how 
far they were intended to conciliate his favour. If he did 
not always estimate himself by the good opinion enters 
taihed of him by others, he did not suffer himself to be 

depressed 

{a\ Pal. Ef. U..h. £f* I. 



CHAP, depressed by their envy or their censure {a). lam no more 
' raised or dejected^ says he, hy the flattery of my friends y or the 
accusation of my adversaries^ than I am by the shadow of 
my own tody >• for although that sbadonv may be somewhat 
longer in the morning and the evening than it is in the middle 
of the day^ this will scarcely induce me to think myself a taller 
man at those times than I am at noon. 

The impulse which Lorenzo de' Medici had given to 
the cause of letters soon began to be felt, not only by 
those who immediately surrounded him, but throughout 
the Tuscan territories, and from thence it extended itself to 
the rest of Italy. By the liberal encouragement which he 
held out to men of learning, and still more by his condescen- 
sion and affability, he attracted them from all parts of that 
country to Florence ; so that it is scarcely possible to name 
an Italian of that age, distinguished by his proficiency in any 
branch of literature, that has not shared the attention or 
partaken of the bounty of Lorenzo. 

Beath •£ Paul the II. between whom and the family of the Me- 

Paul II. j.^. ^jj^j.^ subsisted, an irreconcileable enmity, died on the 

a6th day of July 1471, leaving behind him the character 
of an ostentatious, profligate, and illiterate priest. This 
dispute, which took place in the lifetime of Piero de' Me- 
dici, though Fabroni supposes it arose after his death {b\ 
was occasioned by the ambition of Paul, who under 

the 



{a) Pel. Ep. lib. til. Ep. 24. 

(b) Fnhr. in vita Lomt. v. i. /• 29. 
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the influence of motives to which we have before ad- CHAP, 
verted, was desirous of possessing himself of the city of * 

Rimini, then held by Roberto, the natural son of Gismondo 
Malatesti, whose virtues had obliterated in the €yes of the 
citizens the crimes of his father {a). Finding his preten- 
sions opposed, Paul attempted to enforce them by the 
sword, and prevailed upon his countrymen the Venetians 
to aflford him their assistance. Roberto had resorted for 
succour to the Medici, and by their interference the Roman 
and Venetian troops were speedily opposed in the field 
by a formidable army, led by the duke of Urbino, and 
supported by the duke of Calabria and Roberto Sanseve- 
rino. An engagement took place, which terminated in 
the total route of the army of the pope, who, dreading the 
resentment of so powerful an alliance, acceded to such 
terms as the conquerors thought proper to dictate; not 
however without bitterly inveighing against the Medici for 
the part they had taken in opposing his ambitious project. 

r 

During the pontificate of Paul II., letters and science PtuUpcrie- 
experienced at Rome a cruel and unrelenting persecu-- ^^^^ "" 
tion, and their professors exhibited in their sufferings a de* 
gree of constancy and resolution, which in another cause 
might have advanced them to the rank of martyrs. The 
imprisonment of the historian Platina, who, on being 
arbitrarily deprived of a respectable office to which he 
was appointed by Pius IL, had dared to thtmder in the 

ears 



men. 



{a) Amm. Ii*. Fm* iu. iii. /. 105. Murat* jhm* v. ix« /• 505. 
VOL. I. . T 
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CHAP, ears of the pope the dreaded name of a genend council^ 
^''* might perhaps admit of some justification ; but this was 
only a prelude to the devastation which Paul made amongst 
the men of learning, who, during his pontificate, had 
chosen the city of Rome as their residence {a). A num-> 
ber of these uniting together, had formed a society for the 
research of antiquities, chiefly with a view to elucidate the 
works of the ancient authors, from medals, inscriptions, 
and other remains of art. As an incitement to, or as charac- 
teristic of their studies, they had assumed classic names, and 
thereby gave the first instance of a practice which has 
since biecome general among the academicians of Italy. 
Whilst these men were employing themselves in a manner 
that did honour to their age and country, Paul was in* 
dulging his folly and his vanity in ridiculous and contempti* 
ble exhibitions {b) ; and happy had it been if he had confined 
his attention to these amusements ; but on the pretext of a 
conspiracy i^inst his person, he seized upon many mem-> 
bers of the academy, which he pretended to consider as a 
dangerous and seditious assembly, accusing them of having 
by their adoption of heathen names, marked their aversion 

to 



(a) Platina tulla vita di PmU II. Muraiori Ann. v. ix. /. 5qS. 

{ft) Correvvio x vecchi, correvano i giovani» correvano quelli die erano cU 
mezza eta^ correvano i |iudeiy e li facevano ben saturare prima, perche meno 
▼eloci corressero. Correvano i cavalli, le cavalle, gll asini, e i bufPali con 
piacere di tutti* che per le risa grand! potevano appena star le gend in pie. II 
correre che si faceva, era dall' arco di Domiziano sino alia chiesa di S. Marco^ 
dove stava il papax che supremo gusto e piacere di queste feste prendeva; e dope 
il corso usava anche a fanciulli, lordi tutti di fango, quests cortesia, che ad ogni 
nno di lore faceva dare nn carlino* FUit% «r nf. 
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CHAP. 
III. 



to the Christian region* Such of them as were so ua- 
fortunate as to fall into his hands he committed to prison, 
where they underwent the torture, in order to draw from 
them a confession of crimes which had no existence, and 
of heretical opinions which they had never avowed. Not 
being able to obtain any evidence of their guilt, and finding 
that they had resolution to suffer the last extremity rather 
than accuse themselves, Paul thought proper at length to 
acquit them of the charge, but at the same time, by a 
wanton abuse of power, he ordered that they should be de- 
tained in prison during a compleat year &om the time of 
their commitment, alledging that he did it to fulfil a vow 
which be had made when he first imprisoned them [fl\. 



To Paul IL succeeded Francesco della Rovere, a Fran- succeeded by 
ciscan monk, who assumed the name of Sixtus IV. His ^^^ ^^* 
knowledge of theology and the canon law had not con- 
ciliated the £ivour of the populace, for during the splendid- 
ceremony of his coronation^ a tumult arose in the city, in 
which his life was endangered [V). To congratulate hinv lowmo deput- 
on his elevation, an embasay of six of the most eminent 



late him. 



citizens was deputed from Florence, at the head of which 
was Lqrenzo de' Medki^ Between Lorenzo and the pope 
mutual instances of good-rwill took place, and Lorenzo, who 
under the directioa of, his agents had a bank established 
at Rome, was formally invested with the ojSice of treasurex: 

of 



(a) Flatina mUa vits dt PmIo II.*— ZiaM. Bissirl. V9U. Art* Fkaina-^Tirat. 
Stma diUm Litt. Itai. v. vi./4ir.^i./, Sz. 



(^) Muratm Ami. ^ ix* /i $il< 



T2 
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CHAP, of the holy see, an appointment which greatly cofatributed to 
enrich his maternal uncle, Giovanni Torriahuoni, who, whilst 
he executed that office on behalf of Lorenzo, had an oppor- 
tunity of purchasing from Sixtus many of the rich jewels 
that had been collected by Paiil 11. which he sold to differ- 
ent princes of Europe to great jemolument {a). During 
this visit Lorenzo made further additions to the many va- 
luable specimens of ancient sculpture, of which, by jthe di- 
ligence of his ancestors, he was already possessed. On his 
return to Florence he brought with him two busts in 
marble, of Augustus and Agrippa^ which were presented 
to him by the pope, with many cameos and medals, of 
the excellence of which he was an exquisite judge {6). la 
the warmth of his admiration for antiquity, he could not 
refrain from condemning the barbarism of Paul, who had 
demolished a part of the Flavian amphitheatre in order to 
build a church to S. Marco (r ). At this interview it is pro^ 
bable that Lorenzo solicited from Sixtus the promise of a 
cardinal's hat for his brother, and it is certain that he after-* 
wards used his endeavours to obtain ibr Giuliano a seat in 
the sacred college, through the medium of the Florentine 
envoy at Rome ;' but the circumstances of the times,^ and 
the different temper of the pope and of Lorenzo, soon 
put an end to all friendly intercourse between them, and 
an enmity took place which was productiye of the most 
sanguinary consequences. 

I^oon 



{a) Fabr. im 'uiid Lmur. v. i. /• 38* 
{b) Ricordi di Lor. in App. No. XII. 
(c) Fabrom in viti Lanr* v. i« /t 40* 
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Soon after th^ return of Lorenzo to Florence, a dis- CHAP.. 
agreement arose between that republic and the city of Vol- 

terra, which composed a part of its dominions. A mine Revolt and sac- 

of allum had been discovered within the district of Volterra, ^*5c of vou 

' terra. 

which being at first considered as of small importance, was 
suffered to remain in the hands of individual proprietors ; 
but it afterwards appearing to be very lucrative, the com- 
munity of Volterra claimed a share of the profits as part of 
their municipal revenue. The proprietors appealed to the 
magistrates of Florence, who discountenanced the preten- 
sions of the city of Volterra, alledging that if the profits of 
the mine were to be applied to the use of the public, they 
ought to become a part of the general revenue of the go- 
vernment, and not of any particular district. This deter- 
mination gave great offence to the citizens of Volterra, who 
resolved not only to persevere in their claims, but also to 
free themselves, if possible, from their subjection ta the- 
Florentines. A general commotion took place at Volterra. 
Such was the violence of the insurgents, that they put ta 
death several of their own citizens who disapproved of their 
intemperate proceedings. Even the Florentine commissary, 
Piero Malegonelle, narrowly escaped with his life. This 
revolt excited great alarm at Florence, not from the idea 
that the citizens of Volterra were powerful enough to suc- 
ceed in an attempt which they had previously made at four 
different times without success, but from an apprehension 
that if a contest took place, it might afford a pretext for the 
pope or the king of Naples to interfere on the occasion. 
Hence a great diversity of opinion prevailed amongst the 
magistrates and council of Florence, some of Whom, par- 
ticularly Tomaso Soderini, strongly recommended conci- 
liatory 
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C HA P. liatory measures. This advice was opposed by Loreozo de* 
Medici, who, from the enormities already committed at Vol- 
teira, was of opinion that the most speedy and vigorous 
means ought to be adopted to repress the commotion. In 
justification of this apparent severity, he remarked, that in 
violent disorders, where death could only be prevented by 
bold and decisive measures, those physicians were the most 
cruel, who appeared to be the most compassionate. His 
advice was adopted by the council,, and preparations were 
made to suppress the revolt by force. The inhabitants of 
Volterra exerted themselves to put the city in a state of 
ddence, and made earnest applications for assistance to the 
neighbouring governments. About a thousand soldiers were 
hired and received within the walls, to assist ia supporting 
the expected attack ; but the Florentines having surrounded 
the place with a numerous army (a), under the command 
of the count pf XJrbino, the citizens soon surrendered at 
discretion. The Florentine commissaries took possession 
of the palace, and enjoined the magistrates to repair peace<» 
ably to their houses. One of them on his return was in- 
sulted and plundered by a soldier, and notwithstanding the 
utmoft exertions of the duke of Urbino, who afterwards 
put to death the offender, this incident led the way to a 
general saccage of the city, the soldiers who had engaged 
in its defence uniting with the conquerors in despoiling and 
plundering the unfortunate inhabitants. Lorenzo was no 

sooner 



{a) Ten thousand foot and two thousand horse^ according to Machiavelli, 
[lit. 7.) but Ammirato, with more probability, enumerates them at five thou* 
sand of the former and five hundred of th^e lattor. ///. Fior» v. ui. /• j. 

I 
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sooner apprized of this event than he hastened to Volterra, C HA P. 
where he endeavoured to repair the injuries done to the in- 
habitants^ and to alleviate their distresses by every method 
in his power (ii)« Although the unhappy termination of 
this affair arose from an incident, which as the sagacity of 
Lorenzo could not foresee, so his precaution could not pre- 
vent, yet it is highly probable, from the earnestness which 
he shewed to repair the calamity, that it gave him no small 
share of regret. Nor has he on this occasion escaped the 
censure of a contemporary historian, who being himself an 
inhabitant of Volterra, probably shared in those distresses 
of which he considered Lorenzo as the author, and has 
ther^ore, on this and on other occasions, shewn a disposi- 
tion unfriendly to his character {i). 

About the close of the following year, great apprehen- 
sions of a famine arose in Florence, and five citizens were 
appointed to take the necessary precautions for supplying 
the place. The dreadful effects of this calamity were how- Lomuo etu. 

blithe* the ao 
demy of Pita. 



1472. 



ever obviated, principally by the attention of Lorenzo, W"****^*^ 



who shortly afterwards took a journey to Pisa, where he 
made a long residence {c). The object of this visit was the 
re-establishment and regulation of the academy of that 

place. 



{a) Fair, in vita, v,u /. 45. 

(i) XjifmOi da Fcbirra, in Cmmnftar. Urban, Gioffr. lib. 5* /* 138. EJ. 
Lugd. 155s. 

(r) The coincidence of these circamstamces is adverted to in an epigram of 
PolitianOf whose poems illustrate almost all the principal incidents in the life 

pfLorcazQ* 

*^ Cum commissa sibi tellns malefida negasset 
*' Scmina, tt agricobs fallcrctherbafidem^ 
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CHAP, place, which after having existed nearly two centuries, and 
having been celebrated for the abilities of its professors, and 
the number of its students, had fallen into disrepute and 
neglect. An institution of a similar nature had been founded 
in Florence in 1348 — a, year rendered remarkable by the 
dreadful pestilence of which Boccacio has left so affecting 
a narrative j but Florence was on many accounts an im- 
proper situation for this purpose. The scarcity of habita- 
tions, the high price of provisions, and the consequent ex- 
pence of education, had greatly diminished the number of 
students^ whilst the amusements with which that place 
abounded were unfavourable to a proficiency in serious ac- 
quirements. Sensible of these disadvantages, the Floren- 
tines, who had held the dominion of Pisa from the year 
1406, resolved to establish the academy of that place in its 
former splendor. Lorenzo de' Medici and four other citi- 
zens were appointed to superintend the execution of their 
purpose {a) ; but Lorenzo, who was the projector of the 

» 

plan, 



** Protinus optatas patrix tua dextera fruges 

** Obtulity et celerem jussit abire famem% 
** Nee mora, Piseis commutas sedibus urbem 

*' Servatam^ et ntmio tempore lentus abes. 
** Heu quid agis ? Patriae Launns te redde gementi. 

** Non facta est donis Isetior ilia tuis. 

** Moesta dolety malletqae famem perferre priorem, 

" Quam desiderium patria ferre tui.*' 

^ Pol. in Hi. Efigr. 

(a) The other deputies were Tomaso de' Ridolfi, Donato degli Acciajuoli, 
(after whose death his place was supplied by Piero Minerbetti,) Andrea de' 
Pucciniy and Alaxnanno de' Rinuccini. FiArm, in ^ita Laar. /• 50* This 
author, who was lately* and perhaps is yet, at the head of the Pisan academy, 
has, in his life of Lorenzo, given a very full account of its renovation, and of 
the difierent professors who have contributed tQwards iu celebrity. 
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plan, uiidertook the bhief direction of it, and in addition CHAP. 

. • III. 

to the six thousand florins annually granted by the state, ' 

expended, in effecting his purpose, a large sum of money 

from his private fortune. Amongst the professors at Pisa 

were speedily found some of the most eminent scholars of 

the age, particularly in the more serious and important 

branches of science. At no period have the professors of 

literature been so highly rewarded {a). The dissensions 

and misconduct of tliese teachers, whose arrogance was at 

least equal to their learning, gave Lorenzo no small share 

of anxiety, and often called for his personal interference {6). 

His absence ^om his native place was a frequent cause of 

regret to Politiano, who consoled himself by composing 

verses 



(a) The teachers of the civil and canon law were Bartolommeo Mariano 
Socciniy BaldoBartoliniy Lancelotto and Filippo Tristano, Pier Filippo Corneo, 
FeiiceSandeOy and Francesco Accolti ; all of whom had great professional repu- 
tation. In the department of medicine we find the names of Albertino de 
Chizzoli/ Alessandro Sermoheta^ Giovanni d' Aquila, and Pier Leoni. In 
philosophy, Nicolo Tignosi. In polite letters, Lorenzo Lippi and Bartolom- 
meo da Prato* In divinity, Domenico di Fhmdria and Bernardino Chcrichini. 
Cf these the civilians had the highest salaries-- that of Soccini was 700 florins 
annually ; that of Baldo 1050, and that of Accolti 1440. 

(^) Forgetful of they»r gentium which it was his province to teach, Soccini 
made an attempt to evade his engagements at Pisa, and to carry off with him to, 
Venice sundry books and property of the academy entrusted to his care, whicli 
he had artfully concealed in wine casks. Being taken and brought to Florence, 
he was there condemned to death, but Lorenzo exerted his authority to prevent 
the execution of the sentence, alledging as a reason for his interference, that 
so accomplitbid a schoUtr ought not to suffer an ignominious death. An observation 
which may shew his veneration for science, but which will scarcely be found 
sufficient to exculpate a man whose extensive knowledge rather aggravated than 
alleviated his offence. Soccini however not only escaped punishment, but in 
the space of three years was re-instated in his professorship, with a salary of 
1000 florins. 

VOL. I. U 
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CHAP, verses expressive of his affection for Lorenzo^ and solicit'^ 
ing his speedy return {a). To this circumstance we are 
however indebted for several of the familiar letters of Lo^ 
renzo that have reached posterity, many of which have 
been published with those of Ficino, and perhaps derive 
some advantage from a comparison with the epistles of the 
philosopher, whose devotion to his favourite studies is fre« 
quently carried to an absurd extreme, and whose flattery 
is sometimes so apparent as to call for the reprehension 
even of Lorenzo himself (3). 

The increasing authority of Lorenzo, and his import^ 

ance in the affairs of Europe, now began to be more appa^ 

rent. In the year 1473 he took part in a negociation, 

rSSSS^be-** ^^ich, had it been successful, might have preserved Italy 

tweenthedau' from mauv vcars of devastation, and at all events must 

daagbterof the havc givcu a different complexion to the affairs not only 

** ^ ef that country, but of Europe. Louis XL of France, who 

laid the foundation of that despotism, which, after having 

existed for three centuries, was at length expiated in the 

blood of the most guiltless of his descendants, and whose 

views were uniformly directed towards the aggrandizement 

of his dominions, and the depression of his subjects, was 

desirous of connecting his famUy with that of Ferdinand 

king of Naples, by the marri^e of his eldest son with a 

daughter 

(ii) I give de fbilowiag for ks concisenets rather than its merit i 

" Invxdeo PSsis Laurenti nee tamen odi, 
^ Ne mihi dbpliceat qu« tibt terra placet/^ 

Pd. in UB. Efigit. 

()) ** Scribis at in te landando postfasec parcior esse veirniy'' &c« 

Fie.adLaur^imEf.Fic.p^i^. Ed% ifosw 
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fdau^er 6f that prince. To tliis end he conceived it ne» CHAP. 
xessary to address himself to some person, whose general 
•character, and influence lYxth ferdinand, might promote his 
views, and for that pyrpose he sekcted Lorenzo de' Medici. 
The confidential letter from Louis to Lorenzo on this oc^ 
iCasioQ is yet extant, and affords some striking traits of the 
character of this amlntious, crafty, and suspicious mop- 
narch {a). After expressing his high opinion of Lorenzo, 
^d his unshaken attachment to him» he gives him to un^- 
tlerstand^ that he is informed a negociation is on foot for a 
jnarriage between the eldest daughter of the king of Naples 
jand the duke of Savoy, upoii which the king was to give 
-her a portion of 300,000 ducats. Without apologizing for 
his interference, he then mentions his desire that a coi^ 
nexion of this nature should take place between the princely 
and his eldest son the dauphin, and requests that Lorenzo 
would communicate his wishes to the king of Naples. 
To this proposal Louis stipulates as a condition, that 
Ferdinand should, in consequence of such alliance, not 
only assist him in his contest with the house of Anjou, 
but also against the king of Spain, and his other enemies ; 
alluding to the duke of Burgundy, whom he was then at- 
tempting to despoil of his dominions. After making fur- 
ther arrangements respecting the proposed nuptials, he re- 
quests that Lorenzo would send some confidential person to 
reside with him for a time, and to return to Florence as of- 
ten as might be requisite, but with particular injunctions that 
he should have no intercoiurse with any of the French no- 
bility 

{a) For this letter, first published hj Fabroni» if, 4ff. N$* XVIII. 

U 2 
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CHAP. biUty or princes of the blood. The conclusion of the 
^^^' letter conveys a singular ^ request : conscious of his guilt, 
Louis distrusted all his species, and he desires that Lo- 
renzo would furnish him with a large dog, of a particular 
breed,^ which he was known to possess, for the purpose of 
attending on his person and guarding his bed-chamber (ay 
Notwithstanding the apparent seriousness with which Louis 
proposes to connect his family by marriage with that of the 
king of Naples, it is probable that such proposal was only 
intended to delay or prevent the marriage of the princess 
Ftrdinand de. with the dukc of Savoy. Whether Ferdinand considered 
cunwthcpro- j^ j^^ ^j^j^ jjgj^^^ ^^ whether he had other reasons to suspect 

the king of France of sinister or ambitious views, he re- 
turned a speedy answer (^), in which, after the warmest 
professions of personal esteem for Lorenzo, and after 
expressing his thorough sense of the honour he should 
derive from an alliance with a monarch, who might justly 
be esteemed the greatest prince on earth, he rejects 
the proposition on account of the conditions that acc6m>- 
panied it ; declaring that no private considerations should 
induce him to interrupt the friendship subsisting between 
him and his ally the duke of Burgundy, or his relation the 
king of Spain ; and that he would rather lose his kingdom, 
and even his life, than suffer such aa imputation upon, his 
honour and his character. If in his reply he has alledged 
the true reasons for declining a connexion apparently so 

advantageous 



(/») ■ Vigilum canum 

Tristes excubise. Hor» 

{1} v. Jff. Na. XIX^ 
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advantageous to; ^m, it must b^e confessed that hl^ sfiHtiK CHAP. 

meats do honour to his 'memory^ .The magnanimity :af ^'^* 

Ferdinand affords ^ striking contra^ to the ineannes^ and 

duplicity of Louis XL : It is scai^cely' necfessary to add that 

the proposed u^ion nevqr tgok pla^e. The dauphin^ aftdo^ 

wards Charles VIIL^ married the accomplished daughter of 

the duke of Bretagne, and some years afterward& dxpelkd 

the family of his once intended fathe»n4aw from their 

.dominions, under the pretence of a will, made in favour of 

.J^pijis XI. by a; count of Provence, one^of that very family 

<o£Ajqjou, against whose clai];qsl^puis had himself^ proposed 

to defend the king of Naples^. 

Sixtus 1V» at the time he ascended the pontifical Qhair, Ambition and 
'Ixad several sons, .upon whom, in the character of nephews^ ?^^^ ®^ 
he . afterwards bestowed the most important offices and 
the highest dignities of the church. The indecency of 
Sixtus, In thus lavishing upon his spurious offspring the 
riches of the . Roman see, could only be equalled by their 
profuseness. In dissipating them. Piero Riario, in whose 
person were united the dignities of cardinal of S. Sisto, 
patriarch of Constantinople, and archbishop of Florence, 
expended at a .single entertainment in Rome, given by him 
in honour of the duchess of Ferrara, 20,000 ducats, and 
afterwards made a tour through Italy with such a degree 
'of splendor, and so numerous a retinue, that the p6pp him-* 
self could not have displayed greater magnificence (a). Hisi 
brother Girolamo was dignified with the appellation of 

count ;, 



(^) Muratm jliut^ v» \x* A s.i{> 



CH AY. -count ; aUfd'tHat it -^fught n6te he segardied m » empty 
.III. -.^ui^ • 40,000 ducats weFd expended in piircfhasmg from Ae 



famiiy- of Manfredi flie temtory of Imola, of- wliich he 
jobtaiaed podsessioa (ii), and to "which he afterwards added 
-d)e dominion of For4i. The city of CasteUo became 
no Jesa an object of the -ambition of Sixtus ; but instead 
lof endeavouring to possess himself of it by compact, he 
made aia attempt -to wrest 4t hy force from Niccolo Vitefli, 
who then held the sovereignty ; for which purpose he dis- 
'pacthed against it another of his equivocal relations, Giu^ 
liano ddla Rovere, who afterwards became pope under the 
name of Julius the IL and who, in the character of a mili- 
tary cardinal, had just.before sacked the city of JSpoleto and 
put the inhabitants to the sword. Niccolo Vitelli, haying 
obtained the assistance of the duke of Milan and of the 
"Florentines, made a vigorous defence, and though obliged 
at length to capitulate, obtained respectable terms. The 
long resistance of Niccolo was attributed by the pope, and 
not without reason, to Lorenzo de' Medici, who, inde- 
pendent of his private regard for Niccolo, could not be an 
indifierent spectator of an unprovoked attack upon a place 
ivhich immediately bordered on the territories of Florence, 
and greatly contributed towards their security [b). These 
depredations, which were supposed to be countenanced by 
the king of Naples, roused the attention of the other states 
of Italy, and towards the close of the year 1474, a league 

was 



(a) Mwatori Awn* v. ix. /• 516. 

{f) dmm* bi% Fkrm or. Hi. /• li3< 
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was coQcIuded at Milaft, between the duke, the VehetianSi CHAP, 
and the Florentines, for theB: mutual defence, to which ^^^* 

neither the pope nor the king were parties; liberty was League between 

however reserved fol those pdtentates to join m the league thedokeofMi. 

IsOf the ▼ ene* 

if they thought proper, but. thb they afterwards refused, pro* tuns, and the 
bably considering this article of the treaty as inserted rather ^^* 
for the purpose of deprecating their resentment, than with 
the expectation of their acceding to the compact {a). 



In this year, under the magistracy of Donato AcciaF* The king of 

Denmark 
Flofcnce. 



juoli, a singular visitor arrived at Florence^ This was^ Denmark vwts 



Christian, or Christiern, king of Denmark and Sweden, 
who was journeying to Rome, for the purpose, as was 
alledged, of discharging a vow. He is described by die 1474. 
Florentine historians as of a grave aspect, with a long and 
white beard, and although considered as a barbarian, they, 
admit that the qualities of his mind did not derogate froDi' 
the respectability of his external appearance. Having 8ur« 
veyed the cky, and paid a ceremonial visit to the magi&-^ 
trtttes, Wb0 received tJieir royal visitor with great splendor, 
he requested to be favoured with a sight of the celebrated 
copy of the Greek Evangelists, which had been obtained^ 
some years Ix^ore from Constantinople, and of the Pan- 
dects of Justinian, brought from Amalfi to Pisa, and thence 
to Horence. His laudable curiosity Was accordingly gra- 
tified, and he expressed his satisfaction by declaring, 
through the medium of hb interpreter, that these were the 
real treasures of princes, alluding, as was supposed, to the 

conduct 



9 * 

{a) Jmm. 1st. FioY. v. ill. /• 1 1 5. Mmrafri Jmt^ v. ix. f» 51a. 
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CHAP, 9o«duct ^of the fluke of Mikn, wfio had attempted to 
^^^' d^^tzh him with the display of that treasure of which he had 
^ . plundered his subjects, to gratify his vanity and his licen- 
tiousness; on which occasion Christian had coldly observed, 
that the accumulation of riches was afi object below the at- 
tention of a great and magnaninkous sovereign. Ammirato 
^tjfeoxpts to shew that this remark is rather specious than 
just, but the authority of the Rx)man poet is in favour of the 
Goth {a). It was a spectacle worthy of admiration, says the 
same historian, to see a king^ peaceable and unarmed, pass 
. tbx'QUgh Italy, whose predecessors had not only overthrown 
the armies o£ that country, $nd harassed the kingdoms of 
France aqd of Spain, but had even broken and overturned 
' " . .~ * the; immttoae fabric of the Roman empire itself. 

- — — - - r • » • 

ProgrcMofthc . X^ wc da not implicitly joiu in the appla^ses bestowed 
Platonic tea. ^^y l^ndiuo ou the professors and the tenets of the Plato- 

dcixiy* ' . 

nic, or new philosophy (^), we must not, on the contrary, 
conceive that the study of these doctrines was ^a n^ere .mat-^ 
ter of speculation and curiosity. ; From* many circum>* 
stances, there is great reason to conclude that they were ap- 
plied to practical use, and had a considerable influence on the 
manners and the morals of the age. The object towards 
which mankind have always directed their aim; and in the. 
acquisition of which every system both of religion and phi* 
losophy proposes to assist their endeavours, is the summum 
honum^ the greatest possible degree of attainable happiness; 

but 

\ 

{a) Hot. lib. ii. OJe 2. 

{b) Land, in proem, ad lib. i • de vera nobilitate ad magnum vereque no- 
bilem Lamtmitm Uediam^ Pitri* F, of* Band, Spec* Liu Fbr* 'v, ii. /. 38. 
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but in what this chief good consists has not been uniirersally CHAP, 
agreed upon, and this variety of opinion constitutes the es- ^^^* 
sential difference between the ancient sects of philosophy. == 
Of all these sects there was none whose tenets were so ele- 
vated and sublime, so calculated to withdraw the mind from 
the gratifications of sense, and the inferior objects of human 
pursuit, as that of the Platonists j which by demonstrating 
the imperfection of every sensual enjoyment^ and every 
temporal blessing, rose at length to the contemplation of 
the supreme cause, and placed the ultimate good in a 
})erfect abstraction from the world, and an implicit love 
•t>f God. How far these doctrines may be consistent with 
our nature and destination, and whether such sentiments 
may not rather lead to a dereliction than a completion of 
tmr duty, may perhaps be doubted ; but they are well 
calculated lb attract *a ^at and aspiring mind. Man- 
kind,, however, often arrive at the samfe conclusion by dif- 
ferent means (^), and we have in out own days seen a sect 
rise up, whose professors, employing a mode of deduction 
|)recisely bj^porite to the Platonists of the fifteenth century, 
strongly resemble them in their sentiments khd manners. 
Those important conclusions wWch the one derived from 
Ihe highest cultivation of intellect, the other has found in 
an extreme of humiliation, and a constant degradation and 
rontenipt of all human endowments. Like navigators who 

steer 



{a) Sono infintte vie e difler^nte, 
E quel che si xlcerca solo e una* 

Vol. I. X 
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CHAP, steer a course directly opposite, they meet at last at the 
^^^' same point of the globe. And the sublime reveries of the 
Platonists, as they appear in the works of some of their 
followers, and the doctrines of the modern Methodistsr, 
are at times scarcely distinguishable in their respective 
writings. 



zo entitled jil- 
ttrcam9nt» 



Poem of Loren- In thls systcm Lorenzo had been educated from his 

• • • -• • 

earliest years* Of his proficiency in it he has left a 
very favourable specimen in a poem of no inconsiderable 
extent. The occasion that gave rise to this poem appears 
from a letter of Ficino, who undertook to give an abstract 
of the doctrines of Plato in prose, whilst Lorenzo agreed 
to attempt the same subject in verse {a). Lorenzo coqoh 
pleted his talk with that facility for which he was re* 
markable in all hi& compositions, and sent it to the philo- 
sopher, who performed the part he had undertaken by giv- 
ing a dry and insipid epitome of the poem of Lorenzo {b)i. 
What seems yet more extraordinary is> that Ficino, in a 
letter to Bernardo Rucellai, (who had married one of the 
sisters of Lorenzo,) transmits to him a prosaic paraphrase 
of the beautiful address to the deity at the conclusion of 

the 



(a) Cum ego ac tu nuper in agro Careggio multa de felicitate ultro citroque 
disputavissemusy tandem in sententiam eandem, duce ratione, conyenimus« 
Ubi tu novas quasdam rationes quod felicitas in voluntatis potius quam intel* 
lectus actu consist at subtiliter invenisti. Placuit autem tibi, ut tu disputa- 
tionem illam carminibusi ego soluta oratione conscriberem. Tu jam elegant! 
poemate tuum officium implevisti. Ego igitur nunc, aspirante deo, munus 
meum exequar quam brevissime. /*iV. Ep, lib, i. /. 38. EJ. 1497* 

{b) Lege feliciter, Laurenti felix, quae Marsilius Ficinus tuus ; hie breviter 
magna ez parte a te inventa, de felicitate perstrinxit* lb* /. 41 . 
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the poem, affirming that he d^uly made use of it in his chap. 
devotions, and recommending it to Bernardo for the like ^^^- 
purpose. At the same time, instead of attributing the '""""*' 
composition to its real author, he adverts to it in a manner 
that Bernardo might well be excused from understand- 
ing {a). It is needless to add, that this subject appears 
to much greater advantage in the native dress of the poet, 
than in the prossdc garb of the philosopher {b). The in- 
troduction is very pleasing. The author represents him- 
self as leaving the city, to enjoy for a few days the plea- 
sures of a country life. 

Da piu dolce pensier tirato e scorto, 

Fuggito avea V aspra civil. tempesta. 

Per ridur V alma in piu tranquillo porto. 
Cosl tradutto il cor da quella, a questa 

Libera vita, pladda, e sicura, 

Che h quel po del ben ch' al mondo resta : 
£ per levar da mie fragil natura 

Mille pensier, che fan la mente lassa, 

Lassai il bel cerchio delle patrie mura. 
£ pervenuto in parte ombrosa, e bassa, 

Amena valle che quel monte adombra, 

Che'l vecchio nome per eta non lassa, 

La 



(a) AudWi Laurentium Medicem nostrum, nonnulla honim sknilia ad I7- 
ram canenteniy furore quodaxn divino ut arbitror concicum. Fie, £/>. //j. i./. 41. 

(*) Printed without date, apparently about the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and not since reprinted^ nor noticed by any bibliographer. It is entitled 

ALTERCATIONE OVERO DIALOGO COMPOSTO DAL MAGNIFICO LORENZO DI PlBRO 

» 

j)i cosiMO de' MEDICI wtl quaU'st iispuia tra el eittaJino el pastore quale siapiu fe* 
lice <uita la eiwle 9 la rusticana cm la Jeterminaiiene facta dal pbilos^ho d9ve sQla^ 
mente u (ruovi la 'vera f elicit a* In 12^. 
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CHAP. La. ove uri vei»de laur' fiicfea ofhbra,. 

^I^* Alia radice quasi del bel monte, 

' M'assisi j e'l cor d' ogni pensier si sgombra. 



Led on by pensive thought, I left erewhile 

Those civil storms the restless city knows. 
Pleased for a time to smooth my brow of toili 

And taste the little bliss that life bestows. 
Thus with free steps my willing course I sped, 

Far fram the circle of my native walls j 
And sought the vale with thickest foliage apread^ 

On whose calm breast the mountain shadow falls« . 
Charmed with the lovely spot, I sat me down 

Where first the hill its easy slope inclined. 
And every care that haunts the busy town. 

Fled, as by magic, from my tranquil mind;. 

Whilft the poet is adnairing the surroundings scenery, 
he is interrupted by a. shepherd^ who brings his flock to 
drink at an adjacent spring ; and who, after expressing his 
surprize at meeting such a stranger, inquires from Lorenzo 
the reason of his visit. 

Dimmi per qual cagion sei qui venuto ? 
Perch^ i theatri, e i gran palazzi, e i templi 
Lassi, & r aspro sentier ti e piu piaciuto ? 

Deh ! dimmi in questi boschi hor che contempli ? 
Le pompe, le richezze, e le delitie, 
Forse vuoi prezzar piu pe' nostri exempli ? 

—Ed io a lui-— lo non so qual divitie, 
O qual honor sien piu suavi, & dulci, 
Che questi, fuor delle civil malitie. 

Tra 
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Tra voiTietf pastori, tra voi bubufci, CHAP. 

Odio noa regna ^IcuAOy. o ria perfidia, ^'^^* 

Ne nasce ambition per questi sulci. . 
li ben qui si possiede senza invidia ; 

Vostra avarida ha piccola radice i^ 

Contenti ^tate. neUa Ueta: accidia; 
Qui una per un altra non ^ dice ; 

N^ h la lingya al- prqprio cor contraria y 

Ghe quel ch: oggi c\ bi megUo, d piu felice^ 
Ne credo che gli aw£ngha.in sVpura aria, 

Che'l cuor sospiri, e fuor la bocca rida j 

Che piii saggio e chi 'l.verpiu copre, e v^ris^. 



Thy spkndid haOs,. thy psdaces forgot. 

Can paths a'ierspread with thorns a chsirm supply ;: 
Or dost thou seek from our severe lot, 

To ghre to wealth and power a keener joy ? 
— -Thus I repUed'-**! know no happier life. 

No better riches than you shepherds boast,. 
Freed from the hated jars of civil strife. 

Alike to treachery, and to envy lost. 
The weed ambition midst your furrowed field 

Springs not, and avarice little root can find i 
Content with what the changing seasons yield. 

You re$t in cheerful poverty resigned. . 
What the heart thinks the tongue may here disclose ; 

Nor inward grief with outward smiles is drest. 
liTot like the world— where wisest he who knows 

To hide the secret closest in his breast.* 



Comparing 



CHAP. Comparing the amusements of the city, with the more 

^^^' natural and striking incidents of the country, he has the 
following passage : 

. S* advien ch' un tauro con un altro giostri. 
Credo non manco al cuor porgha diletto, 
Che feri ludi de' theatri nostri. 
£ tu giudicatore, al pu perfetto 
Doni verde coronia^ ed in vergogna 
Si resta V altro, misero, ed in dispetto* 



If chance two bulls in conflict fierce engage. 

And stung by love maintain the doubtful fight j 
Say can the revels of the crowded stage 

In all its pomp afibrd a nobler sight ? 
Judge of the strife, thou weav'st a chaplet gay. 

And on the conqueror's front the wreathe is hung : 
AbashM the vanquished takes his lonely way. 

And sullen and dejected moves along. 

The shepherd however allows not the superior happi- 
ness of a country life, but in reply represents, in a very 
forcible manner, the many hardships to which it is inevi- 
tably liable. In the midst of the debate the philosopher 
Marsitio approaches, to whom they agree to submit the 
decision of their controversy. This affords him an op- 
portunity of explaining the philosophical tenets of Plato ; 
in the course of which, after an inquiry into the real value 
of all subordinate objects and temporal acquisitions, he de- 
monstrates, that permanent happiness is not to be sought 
for either in the exalted station of the one, or in the humble 

condition 
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condition of the other, but that it is finally to be found only CHAP, 
in the knowledge and the love of the first great cause. ^^^' 

In order to give additional stability to these studies, PUtonicfc»- 
Lorenzo and his friends formed the intention of renewing, 
with extraordinary pomp^ the solemn annual feasts to the 
memory of the great philosopher, which had been cele- 
brated from the time of his death to that of his disciples 
Plotinus and Porphyrius, but had then been discontinued 
for the space of twelve hundred years. The day fixed on 
for this purpose was the seventh of November, which 
was supposed to be the anniversary not only of the birtfe 
of Plato, but of bis death, which happened among his 
£riends at a convivial banquet, precisely at the close of hi»^ 
eighty-first year {a). The person appointed by Lorenzo to 
preside over the ceremony at Florence was Francesco Ban*- 
dini, whose rank and learning rendered him extremely 
proper for the office. On the same day another party met 
at Lorenzo's villa at Carreggi, where he presided in per- 
son. At these meetings, to which the most learned men 
in Italy resorted, it was the custom for one of the party^ 
after dinner, to select certain passages from the works of 
Plato, which were submitted to the elucidation of the com- 
pany, each of the guests undertaking the illustration ov 
discussion of some important or doubtful point.. By this 
institution, winch was continued for several years, the 
philosophy of Plato was supported not only in credit but 
in splendor, and its professors were considered as the most 

respectable 



(a) Ficim Ef. Hi. u Band* S^c. Lit* FIor% v. li./. 6o. 
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CHAP, respectable and enlightened men of the age. Whatever 
^^^* Lorenzo thought proper to patronize became the -admira- 

*"*~''~' tion of Florence, and consequently of all Italy. He was 
the glass of fasbiou^ and those who joined in his pur- 
suits, or imitated his example, could not fail of sharing 
in that applause which seemed to attend on every actioa 
of his life. 

Effects of this Of the particular nature, or the beneficial eifects of this 

establishment, little further is now to be collected, nor must 
we expect, either on this or on any other occasion, to 
meet with the transactions of the Florentine academy in 
the fifteenth century. The principal advantages of this 
institution seem to have been the collecting together men 
of talents and erudition^ who had couuge to dissent irom 
jestablished modes of belief, and of aupplyiisig them with 
new, rational) and important topics df cooiverMtion. From 
these discourses it was not difficult to extract the purest 
lessons of moral conduct, or the sublimest sentiments of 
veneration for the deity, but good sense vras the only alem« 
bic through which the true essence could be obtained, and 
this was not at hand on all occasions. Tfaie extravagancies 
of some of the disciples, contributed to sink into discredit 
the doctrines of their master. Even Ficino himself, the 
great champion of the sect, exhibits a proof, that when 
the imagination is once heated by the pursuit of a favourite 
object, it is difficult to restrain it within proper bomids^ 
Habituated from his earliest youth to the study of this phi^ 
losophy, and conversant only with Plato and his followers, 
their doctrines occupied his whole soul, and appeared in 
all his conduct and conversation. Even his epistles breathe 

3 nothing 
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nothing but Tlato, and fatigue us with the endless repeti- CHAP, 
tion of opinions which Lorenzo has more clearly exhibited ' 

in a few luminous pages. Ficino was not however satisfied 
with following the track of Plato, but has given us some 
treatises of his own, in which he has occasionally taken 
excursions far beyond the limits which his master pre- 
scribed to himself {a). We might be inclined to smile at 
his folly, or to pity his weakness, did not the considera- 
tion of the follies and the weaknesses of the present times, 
varied indeed from those of past ages^ but jperhaps not 
diminished) repress the arrogant emotion. 

• 

Of those who more particularly distinsiiished them- Number and ce- 
selves by the protection which they aflforded to the new phi- mcmbm. 
losophy, or by the progress they made in the study of it^ 
Ficino has left a numerous catalogue in a letter to Martinus 
Uranius, in which he allots the chief place to his friends of 
the family of the Medici (^), Protected and esteemed by 
Cosmo, the same unalterable attachment subsisted between 
the philosopher and his patrons for four successive genera- 
tions. If ever the love of science was hereditary, it must 
have been in this family. Of the other eminent men whom 
Ficino has enumerated, Bandini has given us some interest- 
ing particulars (r), to which considerable additions might 

be 



(«} In his treatise ^e <vita caliius comparamla, we have a chapter, iie •virtutt 
futrhrum atqui cautus ad beneficium cctUstt captanJum, and aaotliefi de nstroMmica 
Mligentiain Uheris procreaadis, with other disquisitions equally instructive. 

Ftcdinfittu Fen. 1548, 8**. 

{h) Fie. Ep. US. xi. £/. 30. £^.1497. v. Jpp. Nb. XX. 
(r) Band. Spec, Lit. Flor. passim. 
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CHAP, be made, but the number is too creat, and the materials are 
III . . . . • 

' too extensive^ to be comprized in the limits necessarily al- 
lotted to this department of our subject ; and of many of 
them, some particulars will be found in other parts of the 
work. In perusing the catalogue of the disciples of this 
institution, we perceive that the greatest part of them were 
natives of Florence, a circumstance that may give us some 
idea of the surprising attention which was then paid iii 
that city to literary pursuits. Earnest in the acquisition 
of wealthy indefatigable in improving their manufactures 
and extending their commerce, the Florentines seem not 
however to have lost sight of the true dignity of man, or of 
the proper objects of his regard. A thorough acquaintance 
as well with the ancient authors as with the literature of 
his own age, was an indispensable qualification in the 
character of a Florentine ; but few of them were satisfied 
with this inferior praise. The writers of that country, of 
whose lives and productions some account is given by 
Negri, amount in number to upwards of two thousand^ 
and among these may be found many names of the first 
celebrity. In this respect the city of Florence stands un- 
rivalled. A species of praise as honourable as it is indis- 
putable. 



CHAP. IF. 



Assassination of the duh of MUan-^Ambition of 

Lodovico Sfor%a — Conspiracy of the Pa^zi^^Parties en^ 
gaged in it — Family of the Pazzi — Origin of the at-- 
tempt — Arrangements for its execution-^^iuliano assassin 
nated^ and Lorenzo wounded — The conspirators attack the 
palace — Repulsed by the Gonfaloniere — Punishment of the 
conspirators^Conduct of Lorenz(H^Memorials of the 
conspiracy — Lorenzo prepares for his defence against the 
pope and the king (f Naples^^Latin ode of Politiano— 
Kindness of Lorenzo to the relatives of the conspirators--^ 
Violence of Sixtus IV.— ^ excommunicates Lorenzo and 
the magistrates — Singular reply of the Florentine synod — 
Sixtus attempts to prevail on the Florentines to deliver up 
Lorenzo — Danger of his situation — Conduct of the "war 
-"^Lorenzo negociates for peace — Death of Donato Accia^ 
Juoli — Various success of the war — Lorenzo resolves to 
visit the king of Naples — lEs letter to the magistrates of 
Florence — He embarks at Pisa — Concludes a treaty with 
the king — Sixtus perseveres in the war — The Turks make 
a descent upon Italy — Peace concluded with the pope. 
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CHAP. IV. 



lA' HILST Lorenzo was dividing his time between the 
cares of government and the promotion of literature, an 
event took place that attracted the attention of all Italy to- 
wards Milan. This was the death of the duke Galeazzo 
Maria, who was assassinated in a solemn procession, and in 
his ducal robes, as he was entering the church of S. Stefano. 
This daring act, which feems to have originated partly in 
personal resentment, and partly in an aversion to the ty- 
ranny of the duke, was not attended with the conse- 
quences expected by the perpetrators ; two of whom were 
killed on the spot ; and the third, Girolamo Olgiato, a 
youth of twenty-three years of age, after having been re- 
fused 
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CHAP, fused shelter in his father's house, died upon the scaffold. On 
■ his execution he shewed the spirit of an ancient Roman {a). 
The conspirators undoubtedly expected to meet with the 
countenance and protection of the populace, to whom they 
knew that the duke had rendered himself odious by every 
species of cruelty and oppression. The delight he seemed 
to take in shedding the blood of his subjects, had rendered 
him an object of horror — ^his insatiable debauchery, of dis- 
gust [b) ; — he was even suspected of having destroyed his 
mother, who, as he thought, interfered too much in the 
government of Milan ; and who suddenly died as she was 
making her retreat^rom thence to Cremona. But no com- 
motion whatever took place in the city, and Giovan Gale- 
azzo, a child of eight years of age, peaceably succeeded his 
father in the dukedom (r). The imbecility of his youth 
tempted the daring spirit of his uncle, Lodovico, to form 
a systematic plan for obtaining the government of Milan, 

in 



(a) Ne fo nel morire meno animoso, che nelP operate si fusse stato ; perche 
trovandosi ignudo, e con il camefice davanti, che aveva 11 coltello in mano per 
ferirlOy disse qaeste parole in Hn^a Latina» percKe litterato en« ** Bhn 
^* ocirbMf/nmafirfittut^ttabit'VitaumimmriafiKti.^* Mac. Hist, lib^y'vL, 

It appears however from the ancient chronicle of Donato Bossl, that more 
than (me of the conspirators suffered the horrid punishment which he there re- 
lates :—** Post questionem de participibus conjuration is, in vestibulo arcis, 
'* urbem versus^ in quatema membra vivi discerpti sunt." 

Chr$mc, B$ssiMn4U Ed. Mil, 1492^ 

{b) Era Galeazzo libidinoso, e crudele ; delle qua! due cose ^i spessi es* 
sempi i'havevano fktto odiosissimo % perche non solo non gli bastava corronir 
pere ie donne nobiij» che prendeva ancQfa j^acere di publicarle ; ne era con- . 
tcnto fare nu>rire gK huomint, se con qualche modo crudele non gli ammaz^ 
zava* Mac* lih,y\u 

ffi) Murat. Jnm. ^. is. /• 522. 
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in the cxc6ution of which he drew ruin upon himself, and CHAP, 
entailed a long succession of misery upon his unfortunate ' 

country. 

The connexion that had long subsisted between the Ambiaooof 
houses of Sforza and of Medici, rendered it impossible for «. 
Lorenzo to be an indifferent spectator of this event. At 
his instance Tomaso Soderini was dispatched to Milan, to * 
assist by his advice the young prince and his mother, who 
had taken upon herself the regency during the minority of 
her son. The ambitious designs of Lodovico soon became 
apparent. Having persuaded his three brothers, Sforza duke 
of Bari, Ottaviano, and Ascanio, to second his views, he 
began to oppose the authority of the dutchess, and at- 
tempted to divest her of the assistance of her faithful and 
experienced counsellor Cecco Simoneta, a native of Cala- 
bria, whose integrity and activity had recommended him to 
the patronage of the celebrated Francesco Sforza {a). Simo« 
neta, aware of his design, endeavoured to frustrate it, 
by imprisoning and punishing some of his accomplices of 
inferior rank. The four brothers immediately resorted to 
arms^ and of this circumstance Simoneta availed himself 
to obtain a decree, that either banished them from Milan 
or prohibited their return. Ottaviano, one of the brothers, 

soon 



(a) Cecco was brotker to the historian Simonetay whose ekgaot Latin 
I^istory of the life of Francesco Sforza has furnished future historians with 
some of the most interesting particulars of that period. This work was first 
p ublished at MUaa in 14799 and reprinted there in i486. The Italian trans- 
lation, by Cristoforo Landino, was also published at Milan in I490» under the 
title of La S/nrziada» 
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CHAP, soon afterwards perished in attempting to cross the river 
■ Adda. These rigorous measures, instead of depressing the 

genius of Lodovico, gave a keener edge to his talents, and 
superadded to his other motives the desire of revenge. Nor 
was it long before his resentment was gratified by the de- 
struction of Simoneta, who expiated by his death the of- 
fence which he had committed against the growing power 
of the brothers [a). No sooner was the dutchess deprived 
of his support, than Lodovico wrested from her feeble hands 
' the sceptre of Milan, and took the young duke under his 
immediate protection; whercy like a weak plant. in the 
shade of a vigorous tree, he languished for a few miserable 
years, and then fell a victim to that increasing strength in 
which he ought to have found his preservation. 

confpiracy of The pubHc agitatiou excited by the assassination of the 

^ ******* duke of Milan had scarcely subsided, before an event took 

place at Florence of a much more atrocious nature^ inas- 
much as the objects destined to destruction had not afford- 

ed a pretext, in any degree plausible, for such an attempt 

H78* Accordingly we have now to enter on a transaction that 
has seldom been mentioned without emotions of the strong- 
est horror and detestation j and which, as has justly been 
observed, is an incontrovertible proof of the practical 
atheism of the times in which it took place {6). — ^A trans- 
action in which a pope, a cardinal, an archbishop, and se- 
veral other ecclesiastics, associated themselves with a band 
of rufiians, to destroy two men who were an honour to 

their 



(n) Murai. Ami. 'vAx» /. 532. 

(h) FoltmuEfjaiswrkjmaurjfi^c.desmUictiSfvAi.f.iSi.E^.Gittiv. 1769,4.^ 
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their age and country • and purposed to perpetrate their CHAP, 
crime at a season of hospitality, in the sanctuary of a 
Christian church, and at the very moment of the elevation 
of the host, when the audience bowed down before it, and 
the assassins were presumed to be in the immediate pre- 
sence of their God. 



in It. 



At the head of this conspiracy were Sixtus IV. and Parties engaged 
his nephew Girolamo Riario. RafFadlo Riario, the ne- 
phew of this Girolamo, who, although a young man then 
pursuing his studies, had lately been raised to the dignity 
of cardinal, was rather an instrument than an accomplice 
in the scheme. The enmity of Sixtus to Lorenzo had for 
some time been apparent, and if not occasioned by the 
assistance which Lorenzo had afforded to Niccolo Vitelli, 
and other independent nobles, whose dominions Sixtus had 
either threatened or attacked, was certainly increased by it. 
The destruction of the Medici appeared therefore to Sixtus 
as the removal of an obstacle that thwarted all his views ; 
and by the accomplishment of which the small surrounding 
states would soon become an easy prey. There is however 
great reason to believe that the pope did not confine his am- 
bition to these subordinate governments, but that if the con- 
spiracy had succeeded to his wish, he meant to have grasped 
at the dominion of Florence itself {a). The alliance lately 

formed 



{a) At least Ferdinand of Naples, the ally of Sixtus in the contest that en- 
sued, assured the Florentine ambassador that such was the intention of the 
pope, ** che sapeva lui, che Sisto non tenne meno fantasia in capo d* occupare 
^^ e farsi signore di Firenze, che il.presente sommo ponteBce si habbi tenuta di 
" occupare questo regno." — Alluding to the subsequent attack made by Inno- 
cent VIII. upon the kingdom of Naples. Fair, in vita Laun v. ri. f, 107. 
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CHAP, formed between the Florentines, the Venetians, and the 
' duke of Milan, which was principally effected by Lorenzo 
de' Medici, and by which the pope found himself pre- 
vented from disturbing the peace of Italy, was an additional 
and powerful motive of resentment [a). One of the first 
proofs of the displeasure of the pope, was his depriving 
Lorenzo of the office of treasurer of the papal see, which 
he gave to the Pazzi, a Florentine family, who as well as 
the Medici had a public bank at Rome, and who afterwards 
became the coadjutors of Sixtus in the execution of his 
treacherous purpose. 

Fanuiy of This family was one of the noblest and most respectable 

the Paszi. [^ Florcuce J numerous in its members, and possessed of 
great wealth and influence. Of three brothers, two of 
whom had filled the oflice of gonfaloniere, only one was 
then living. If we may credit the account of Politiano (3), 
Giacopo de* Pazzi, the surviving brother, who was re- 
garded as the chief of the family, and far advanced in 
years, was an unprincipled libertine, who having by gam- 
ing and intemperance dissipated his paternal property^ 
sought an opportunity of averting, or of concealing his own 
ruin in that of the republic. Giacopo had no children ; but 

his 



{a) Murat* Jinn, v, ix. /• 526. 

(i) CoNjURATiOMis PACTiANA cOMMENTARiUM, This piecc. Written by 
a spectator, and printed in the same year in which the event took place, is as 
remarkable for the vehemence of its invective, as for the elegance of its style, 
and proves how deeply Politiano felt, and how keenly he resented the injury 
done to his great patrons. Not being republished with the other works of this 
author in 1498 or 14991 or in the Paris edition of 15 19, it became extremely 
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his elder brother Piero had left seven sons, and his CHAP, 
younger brother Antonio three ; one of whom, Gugliel- 
mo de* Pazzi, had in the lifetime of Cosmo de* Medici 
married Bianca, the sister of Lorenzo. Francesco, the 
brother of Guglielmo, had for several years resided princi- 
pally at Rome* Of a bold and aspiring temper, he could 
not brook the superiority of the Medici, which was sup- 
posed to have induced him to choose that place as his resi- 
dence in preference to Florence, 

Several of the Florentine authors have endeavoured to 
trace the reason of the enmity of this family to that of 
the Medici, but nothing seems discoverable, which could 
plausibly operate as a motive, much less as a justification 
of their resentment. On the contrary, the affinity be- 
tween the two families, and the favours conferred by the 
Medici on the Pazzi, memorials of which yet remain in the 
hand-writing of Giacopo (tf), might be presumed to have 
prevented animosity, if not to have conciliated esteem; 
and that they lived on terms of apparent friendship and 
intimacy is evident from many circumstances of the conspi- 
racy- 



rare, ** tarn ranim devejitum qutdem, ut inter doctos saepe dubitatum est, an 
** unquam typis imprcssum fuerit, ac inter alios if^noratus etiam libri titulus/' 
AMmarius in pr^/. ad Pact. Conj. Comment, Ed, Nap. 1769. Adimari having 
procured the ancient copy from the Strozzi library, and collated it with various 
manuscripts, republished it at Naples in 1 769, with great elegance and copious 
illustrations, forming an ample quarto volume ; from which accurate edition 
this piece is given in the Appendix, No. XXI. 

(«) In letters from him to Lorenzo, two of which are given by Fabroni» and 
will be found in the Appendix^ No. XXIL 
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CHAP. racy. Machiavelli relates a particular injury received by one 
* of the Pazzi, which, as he informs us, that family attributed 
to the Medici. Giovanni de' Pazzi had married the daughter 
of Giovanni Borromeo, whose immense property upon his 
death should have descended to his daughter. But preten- 
sions to it being made by Carlo, his nephew, a litigation 
ensued, in the event of which the daughter was deprived 
of her inheritance {a). There is however reason to believe 
that this decree, whether justifiable or not, and of which 
we have no documents to enable us to form a judgment, 
was made many years before the death of Piero de' Medici, 
when his sons were too young to have taken a very active 
part in it ; and it is certain that it produced no ostensible 
enmity between the families. It is also deserving of notice, 
that this transaction happened at a time when Lorenzo was 
absent from Florence, on one of his youthful excursions 
through Italy [6). 

Origin of the This conspiracy, of which Sixtus and his nephew 

attempt. ^^j.^ ^j^^ j.^^ instigators, was first agitated at Rome, 

where the intercourse between the count Girolamo Riario 
and Francesco de' Pazzi, in consequence of the office held 
by the latter, afforded them an opportunity of communi- 
cating to each other their mutual jealousy of the power of 
the Medici, and their desire of depriving them of their in- 
fluence 



(«) Mac. Hist. lib. 8. 

{b) This fact is authenticated by the letter from Luigi Pulci to Lorenzo de* 
Mediciy dated the twenty-second of April 1 465^ and now first published in the 
Appendii from the MS. in the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence. Jifp. No. IX. 
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fluence in Florence ; in which event it is highly probable, CHAP, 
that the Pazzi were to have exercised the chief authority ' 

in the city, under the patronage, if not under the avowed 
dominion of the papal see. The principal agent engaged in 
the undertaking was Francesco Salviati, archbishop of Pisa, 
to which rank he had lately been promoted by Sixtus, in 
opposition to the wishes of the Medici, who had for some 
time endeavoured to prevent him from exercising his epis* 
copal functions. If it be allowed that the unfavourable cha- 
racter given of him by Folitiano is exaggerated, it is gene- 
rally agreed that his qualities were the reverse of those 
which ought to have been the recommendations to such high 
preferment. The other conspirators were, Giacopo Salviati, 
brother of the archbishop, Giacopo Poggio, one of the sons 
of the celebrated Poggio Bracciolini, and who, like all the 
other sons of that eminent scholar, had obtained no small 
share of literary reputation {a) ; Bernardo Bandini, a daring 
libertine, rendered desperate by the consequences of his ex- 
cesses ; Giovan Battista Montesicco, who had distinguished 
himself by his military talents as one of the Condottieri of 
the armies of the pope j Antonio Mafiei, a priest of Vol- 

terra, 



{a) Giacopo not onlj translate^l the Florentine history of his father from 
Latin into Italian, but has also left a specimen of his talents in a commentary 
on the Trion/o della Fama of Petrarca, which was published in folioy without a 
date, but, as Bandini conjectures, about the year 1485 or 1487. It may how- 
ever be presumed, from the dedication of this book, a copy of which is now 
before me, to Lorenzo de' Medici, that it was printed previous to the year 
147S» when the author joined in this conspiracy to destroy a man, of whom, 
and of whose family, he had shortly before expressed himself in the following 
affectionate and grateful terms : ** £ perch6 charisslmo Lorenzo 10 conosco quel 
** poco di cognltione e in me, tutto essere per conforto e acerrimo'stimolo ne 
'< miei teneri anni| daCosimo tuo avolo^ pari per certo a Camillo, Fabritio, o 
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CHAP, terra, and Stefano da Bagnone, one of the apostolic scribes, 
^. -.! with several others of inferior note. 

Arrangements In the arrangement of their plan, which appears to have 

for its execu* t • t • i i 

tion. been concerted with great precaution and secrecy, tne con- 

spirators soon discovered, that the dangers which they had 
to encounter were not so likely to arise from the difficulty 
of the attempt, as from the subsequent resentment of the 
Florentines, a great majority of whom were strongly at- 
tached to the Medici. Hence it became necessary to pror- 
vide a military force, the assistance of which might be 
equally requisite whether the enterprize proved abortive or 
successful. By the influence of the pope, the king of 
Naples, who was then in alliance with him, and on one 
of whose sons he had recently bestowed a cardinal's hat^ 
was also induced to countenance the attempt. 

These preliminaries being adjusted, Girolamo wrote 
to his nephew cardinal Riario, then at Pisa, ordering him to 
obey whatever directions he might receive from the arch-, 
bishop* A body of two thousand men were destined to 
approach by diflferent routes towards Florence, so as to be 
in readiness at the time appointed for striking the blow. 

Shortly 

'* Scipionet o qualunche altro, i quali appresso di noi sono in veneratione se 
** fussi nato nella Romana republican mi pare essere obligate e costretto pgni 
** frutto prodacessi per alcun tempo le sue gravissime monitioni et exortationi, 
** come. persona gratai a te* vero e degno suo herede destinarlo; acioche in- 
** tenda quel tanto di lume d' alcuna virtu e in me, reconoscerlo dalla casa tua, 
** alJa quale tanto sono obligato qoanto giudicherai sieno da stimare queste 
•* mic lettcre." Giac. Poggio in Proem. 

I 
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Shortly afterwards, the archbishop requested the presence CHAP, 
of the cardinal at Fforence, whither he immediately repair- * 

ed, and took up his residence at a seat of the Pazzi, about 
a mile from the city. It seems to have been the intention 
of the conspirators to have effected their purpose at Fiesole, 
where Lorenzo then had his country residence, to which 
they supposed that he would invite the cardinal and his 
attendants. Nor were they deceived in this conjecture, for 
Lorenzo prepared a magnificent entertainment on this occa- 
sion : but the absence of Giuliano, on account of indispo- 
sition, obliged the conspirators to postpone the attempt {a). 
Disappointed in their hopes, another plan was now to be 
adopted ; and on further deliberation it was resolved, that 
the assassination should take plaee on the succeeding Sun- 
day, in the church of the Reparata, since called Santa Maria 
del Fiore^ and that the signal for execution should be the 
elevation of the host. At the same moment the archbishop 
and others of the conspirators were to seize upon the palace, 
or residence of the magistrates, whilst the office of Giacopo 
de' Pazzi was to endeavour, by the cry of liberty, to, incite 
the citizens to revolts 

• f • 

The immediate assassination of Giuliano vras committed 
to Francesco de' Pazzi and. Bernardo Bandini, and that of 
Lorenzo had been intrusted to the sole hand of Montesicco. 
This office he had willingly undertaken whilst he under- 
stood that it was to be executed in a private dwelling, but 
he shrunk from the idea of polluting the house of God with 

so 



(a) Valor, ht vita Lour, /• 23. 
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CHAP, so heinous a crime (a). Two ecclesiastics were therefore 

IV • • 

' selected for the commission of a deed, from which the sol* 

dier was deterred by conscientious motives. These were 

Stefano da Bagnone, the apostolic scribe, and Antonio 

MafFei. 

Giuiiano assas- The vouug Cardinal having expressed a desire to at- 

sinated, andLo- , ,. . . . , t 1 r- 1 -r* 1 

renzo wounded, tcud divme scrvice in the church oi the Reparata, on the 

ensuing Sunday, being the twenty-sixth day of April 1478, 
Lorenzo invited him and his suite to his house in Florence. 
He accordingly came with a large retinue, supporting 
the united characters of cardinal and apostolic legate, and 
was received by Lorenzo with that splendor and hospitality 
with which he was always accustomed to entertain men of 
high rank and consequence. Giuliano did not appear, a 
circumstance that alarmed the conspirators, whose arrange- 
ments would not admit of longer delay. They soon how- 
ever learnt that he intended to be present at the church. — 
The service was already begun, and the cardinal had taken 
his seat, when Francesco de' Pazzi and Bandini, observing 
that Giuliano was not yet arrived, left the church and 
went to his house, in order to insure and hasten his at- 
tendance. Giuliano accompanied them, and as he walked 
between them, they threw their arms round him with the 
familiarity of intimate friends, but in fact to discover whe- 
ther 



(a) Disse che non gli bastarebbe mai V animot commettere tanto eccesso 
in cbma^ ed accompagnare il tradimento col sacrtlegio ; il che fu il pnocipia 
^eUa rovina dell' impresa loro. Mac, lib* 8* 
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ther he had any armour under his dress {a) ; possibly con- CHAP, 
jecturing from his long delay, that he had suspected their _'_ 

purpose« At the same time, by their freedom and jocula- 
rity, they endeavoured to obviate any apprehensions which 
he might entertain from such a proceeding [t). The con- 
spirators having taking their stations near their intended 
victims, waited with impatience for the appointed signal (r). 
The bell rang — ^the priest raised the consecrated wafer — ^the 
people bowed before it — ^and at the same instant Ban- 
dini plunged a short dagger into the breast of Giuliano.— r 
Op receiving the wound he took a few hasty steps and fell, 
when Francesco de' Pazzi rushed upon him with incredible 
fury, and stabbed him in different parts of his body, con- 
tinuing to repeat his strokes even after he was apparently 
dead. Such was the violence of his rage that he wounded 
himself deeply in the thigh. The priests who had ufider- 
taken the murder of Lorenzo were not equally successful. 
An ill-directed blow from Maffei, which was aimed at the 

throat, 



{a) Condottolo nel texnpioi e per la via e nelia chiesa con motteggi, e gio* 
▼enili ragionamenti V intratenero. Ne manco Francesco sotto colore di ca- 
rczzarloy con le mani e con le braccia strignerlo» per vedere se lo trovava o di 
corazzay o d' altra simile difesa munito. Mac. Hi. 8. 

{h) Giuliano was indisposed^ and totally unarmed^ having left at home 
even his dagger, which he was generally accustomed to wear. ** Infirmus qui- 
** dem^ & qui ea die, praeter morem, gladiolum^ qui ei ulceratum cms quatie- 
•* bat, domi reliquerat." Synod. Fier, Act. ap. Fabr. v. ii. /. 1 34. 

(r) In the point of time fixed for the perpetration of this deed, historians 
are nearly agreed. " Cum Eucharistia attolleretur," says RaffaeUo da Volt. 
Gtagr, 151. " Cum sacerdos manibus Eucharistiam frangeret." FaL in vita, 
p, 24. ** Pcracta sacerdotis communione," says Politiano. " Post Eucha- 
" ristiae consecratione.'* In Prw. Rip, Flor. ap. Fair. *u. ii. /. I xi. " Quan- 
« dosi communicava ii sacerdote." Mac. lib. 8. 
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CHAP, throat, but took place behind the neck, rather roused him 
^^* to his defence than disabled him {a). He immediately thre^^ 
"""^ off his cloak, and holding it up as a shield in his left band^ 
with his right he drew hi« sword, and repelled his assail*^ 
antSw Perceiving that their purpose was defeated, the 
two ecclesiastics, after having wounded one of Lorenzo'a 
attendants who had interposed to defend him, endeavoured 
to save themselves by flight. At the same moment. Ban* 
dini, his dagger streaming with the blood of Giuliano^ 
rushed towards Lorenzo; but meeting in bis way with- 
Francesco Nori, a person in the service of the Medici, and 
in whom they placed great confidence, he stabbed him with 
a wound instantaneously mortal [i). At the approach of 
Bandini the friends of Lorenzo encircled him, and hurried 
faim into the sacristy, where Politiano and others closed 
the docrrs, which where of brass. Apprehensions being en« 
teftsuned that the weapon which had wounded him was 
poisoned, a young man attached to Lorenzo sucked the 
wound (r). A general alarm and consternation took place 
in the church ; and such was the tiuniilt which ensued, 

that 



i*<fa.^^i>Mi ■ I i 1 1 « ■■— « ^— .^i^a— *^b— I ■ I 11 ■■« III, m»k*t 



(a) ** II primo colpo fu &dla coIlotola» perche non pote tenerlo pel braccio 
** per dargli nel petto» e cosi confesso." Stri/uutu, of. Mitnar. in mot, p, 25. 

{i} When Ireo X. many years afterwards paid a visit to Florence^ he 
granted an indulgence to all those who should pray for the soul of Francesco 
Nori, under the idea that his death had preserved the life of his father Lo- 
renzo- Mimar, in }tot, f, 20. 

(r) '' Aggressus In eos factus fult a Francisco de Pazzis, et altis pluribus 
*' suis sotiis armatis arms veneno inftctis^^ says Matteo de Toscano, cited by 
Adimariy t)ocmmnta Conf. Pact, f. 142. I do not find that any other author 
mentions this circumstance* The youx^ man who gave this striking proof of 
lus affection to Lolrenzo was Antonio Ridolfo, of a noble family of Florence. 

P#/. Cm^'« Pact. Comment, in Afp* 
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chat k was at first believed by the audience that the build CHAP, 
ing was falling in {a) ; but no sooner was it understood that 
Lorenzo was in danger^ than several of the youth of 
Flor^Qce formed themselves into a body^ and receiving 
him into the midst of them, co n d uct ed him into his house, 
making a circuitous turn from the churchy lest he ahoul4 
meet with the dead body of his brother* 

Whilst these transactions passed in the church, another The conspin- 
flommotion took place in the palaoe ; where the archbishop, ^^^^^ ^^ 
who had left the x:hurch, as agreed upon before tht attack 
on the Medici, and about thirty of his associates, at* 
tempted to overpower the magistrates, and to possess themr 
jseir/es of the seat of government {b). Leaving some of his 
felbwers stationed in different apartments, the archbish<^ 
proceeded to an interior chamber, where Cesare Petrucci, 
then gonfaloniere, and the other magistrates were assembled. 
No sooner was the gonfaloniere ioformed of his approach, 
than out jof respect to his rank he rqse to meet him. Whe«- 
ther the archbishop was disconcerted by the presence c^ 
Petrucci, who was known to be of a resolute character, 
of which he had given a striking instance in frustrating 
the attack of Bernardo Nardi upon the town of Prato, or 
whether his courage was not equal to the undertaking, is 

uncertain ; 



m w *• 



{a) *' Qui in templo fiienmtt damoribus terrici, hue atqoc iliac ^ursiCanUs 
** rdbti attoniti, quidiuun rei fiusset qii«ritaba2it« futpc -qui cr«dereat tem« 
^ phim mere/' Fabr. sm vita Lmmt. /• 25* 

(^) <' Con la sua compagniay ch' erano circa persoae veutQtto»" .says Bel- 
fredelio StnnatOy af, Adimar.in not. p. 17. Ajmmirato informs usy tbnt th(e 
archbishop had about thirty followers, and that he left the church on the pre- 
tence of paying a visit to his mother. Amm. 1st, v. iii. /. 1 17* 
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* 

CHAP, uncertain ; but instead of intimidating the magistrates by a 
^^' sudden attack, he began to inform Petrucci that the pope 
' had bestowed an employment on his son, of which he had 

to deliver to him the credentials {a). This he did with such 
hesitation, and in so desultory a manner, that it was scarcely 
possible to collect his meaning. Petrucci also observed that 
he frequently changed colour, and at times turned towards 
the door, as if giving a signal to some one to approach.— 
Alarmed at his manner, and probably aware of his charac- 
ter, Petrucci suddenly rushed out of the chamber, and 
called together the guards and attendants. By attempting 
to retreat, the archbishop confessed his guilt {6). In 
pursuing him, Petrucci met with Giacopo Poggio, whom 
Jie caught by the hair, and throwing him on the ground, 
Repuuedbythc delivered into the custody of his followers. The rest of 
magutntci. the magistrates and their attendants seized upon such arms 

as the place supplied, and the implements of the kitchen 
became formidable weapons in their hands. Having se- 
cured the doors of the palace, they furiously attacked their 
scattered and intimidated enemies, who no longer attempted 
resistance. During this commotion they were alarmed 

^7 



(a) Sub nomine 5c colore praesentandi cujusdam brevis papalis. 

M. Tuscanus ap* Adimar, ittt, doc, /. 142. 

(3) He was deprived of his expected support hj a singular incident. Some 
of his followers had retired into an adjoining chamber to wait his signal. It 
was customary for every succeeding magistrate to make an alteration in the 
doors of that place, as a precaution against treachery ; and Petrucci had so 
constructed them that they closed and bolted on the slightest impulse. The 
followers of the archbishop thus found themselves unexpectedly secured in the 
chamber, without the possibility of afibrding assistance to their leader. 

Fair. V, i. p. 67. v. ii. p* xo8. 
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by a tumult from without, and perceived from the win- CHAP, 
dows Giacopo de' Pazzi, followed by about one hundred ^^^sss, 
soldiers^ crying out liberty, and exhorting the people to 
revolt. At the same time they found that the insurgents 
had forced the gates of the palace, and that some of them 
were entering to defend their companions. The magistrates 
however persevered in their defence, and repulsing their 
enemies, secured the gates till a reinforcement of their 
friends came to their assistance. Petrucci was now first 
informed of the assassination of Giuliano, and the attack 
made upon Lorenzo. The relation of this treachery ex- 
cited his highest indignation. With the concurrence of 
the state counsellors; he ordered Giacopo Poggio to be hung 

in sight of the populace; out of the palace windows ; and 

... 

secured the archbishop, with his brother and the other chiefs 
of the conspiracy. Their followers were, eithier slaughtered 
in the palace, or thrown half alive through the windows^ 
One only of the whole number escaped: He was found 
soiAe days afterw£»rds concealed in the wainscots, perishing 
with hunger, and in consi<}eration of his sufferings received 
his pardon [a). 

Tlie young cardinal Riario, who* had taken refuge at Punishment of 
the altar, was preserved from the rage of the populace by «h« conspirators. 

the interference of Lorenzo, who appeared to give credit 
to his asseverations, that he was ignorant of the intentions of 
the conspirators {b). It is said that his fears had so violent 

an 



{a) Amm, <v. iii. f, iiS. 

(h) Falor, in vifdLaun /. 26« 
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CHAP, an elFect ujpon him that he aever afterwards recovered his 
natural coiaaplexion {a). His attendants fell a saciifice to 

""■"" the resentment of the citizens. The streets were polluted 
with the dead bodies and mangled limbs of the slaughtered* 
With the head of one of these Anfortunat^ wretches on a 
lance the pGjptikice paraded (he city^ which resounded with 
the cry of Palk^ PaUe (^), Perhh the traitors [c) ! Fran* 
cesco de' Pazzi being found tit the house 6f his uncle Gia^ 
copo, where on account of his wound he was confined to 
his bed/ was dragged out naked and. exhauffted by loss of 
blood, and being brought to the palace, suffered the same 
ndeath as his associates His. jpunishtnent was immediately 
followed by that of the archbishop^ who was hung through 
the windows of the palacCi and was not aUowi^ €Ven to 
divest himself of his prelatical robes. The last monients of 
Salviatiy if we nuy credit Politiano^ were marked by a sin« 
gular instance of ferocity. Beiqg suspended close to Fra&r 
cesco de' Pazzi, he seized the naked body with his teeth^ 
and relaxed not from his hold even in the agonies of 
death (^). Jacqpo de' Pazzi bad esc^ed from the city 

during 

(«) *^ Tali tantoqoe mem arreptum, lit ennde nvaqoam aaturalan co- 
'' ferem acquisierit**' Ciatca^ 41/. Adimar. im tui. /• a6« 

,, {i) Tlie paUe d* orO| or golden ball^, the arms of the fiiinilf of Medici. 

- {c) Un prete del v«scoto fa morto in piazza^ e squartato, e leratogli la 
testat e per tutto il d) fa portau la detta testa in sur ana lancia per catto 
Firenze ; e strascinato le gambe, e an qaarto dinanzi con un braccio portato 
in sa ano spiede per tatta la citta, gridando sempre muoiano 1 traditori. 
Landuccius ap* Adimar, iu not. /. a6. Tatti gridando viva le palls, £ MvoiAiro 
I TRADiTORi. Chron% Caroli e Fkrentiola af. idim* 

{(£) In the opinion of PolitianOy the crime of the archbishop was not ex- 
piated by his death. Amongst his poems, printed in the edition of Basil, are 



during the tumult, but the day following he was made a CHAP, 
prisoner by the neighbouring peasants, who regardless of his ' 

xntreaties to put him to death, brought him to Florence, 
and delivered him up to the magistrates {a). As his guilt 
was manifest, his execution was instantaneous, and afforded 
from the windows of the palace another spectacle that gra- 
tified the resentment of the enraged multitude. His nephew 
Renato, who suflfered at the same time, excited in some 
4egree the commiseration o£ the spectators. Devoted to 
his studies, and averse to popular commotions, he had re- 
fused to be an actor in the conspiracy, and his silence was 
his only crime. The body of Giacopo had been interred in 
the church of Santa Croce, and to this circumsta,nce the 
superstition of the people attributed an unusual and inces- 
sant fall of rain that succeeded these disturbances. Par- 
taking in their prejudices, or desirous of gratifying their 
revenge, the magistrates ordered his body to be removed 
without the walls qf the city. The following morning it 
was again torn from the grave by a great multitude of 
children, who in spite of the restrictiouB of decency, and 

the 



.several epigrams that strongly apeak liis unqueochahle resentment. The fol- 
lowing is a qxecimen : 

Salviatus mitrse sceleratus honore superbit :• 
£t quemquam ccelo credimus esse deum? 

Scilicet hsec scelera, hoc artes meruere nefandse ? 
At laqueo en pendet. Estis io superl ! 

(«) jimm.Isi.Si0r. V. iii, /.lip. ^ L' altro dl ne ▼enne preso Messer 
^ Jacopo de* Pazei che era fuggito ; e' fu preso in Romagna* che fii a di zj,. 
** e fu isaminatO) e di «ul>ito impiccato a detta finestra delpalagto/' 

SiriiuUm a/. Adimar* in not* /• 27^ 
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CHAP, the interference of some of the inhabitants, after dragging 
it a long time through the streets, and treating it with 
every degree of wanton opprobrium, threw it into the river 
Arno {a). Such was the fate of a man who had enjoyed 
the highest honours of the republic, and for his services 
to the state had been rewarded with the privileges of the 
equestrian rank(^). The rest of this devoted family were 
condemned either to imprisonment or to exile (r), excepting 
only Guglielmo de' Pazzi, who, though not unsuspected, 
.was first sheltered from the popular fury in the house of 
Lorenzo, and was afterwards ordered to remain at his own 
villa, about twenty-five miles distant from Florence. 

Although most diligent search was made for the priests 
who had undertaken the murder of Lorenzo, it was not till 

the 



{a) Quando furono all' uscio della sua-casa, messono 11 capestro nellacam- 
panella dell' uscio^ e lo tirarono su, dicendoy piccbia P usao. Landuccius ap, AitU^ 
matn in n^t. /. 43. PolitianOy who seems to dwell willi pleasure on the excesses 
of an enraged populace* relates more particularly their Insults to the lifeless 
body of Jacopo. 

(^) Machiavelliy who bore no partiaHty towards the Medici, gives us a 
more favourable idea of the character of Jacopo. ** Narronsi de i suoi alcuni 
** vtciiy tra i quali erano giuochi e bestemmiey piu che a qualunque perduto 
V huomo non si converebbe ; i quali vitii con le molte elemosine ricompen- 
** sava ; perche a moUi bisognosi, e luoghi pli largamente soweniva. Puossi 
*^ ancora di quello dire questo bene, che il sabbato davanti a quella Domenica 
diputata a tanto homicidio» per non fare partecipe dell' aversa sua fortuna 
alcun' altroy tutti i suoi debit! pago, tutte le mercantie che' eglt haveva in 
" dogana ed in casa, le quali ad altrui appartenessero, con maravigliosa sol- 
" lecitudine a i padroni di quelle consegnA." Mac. lih. 8. 

(c) Furono presi Andrea di Piero de' Pazzi, Giovanni, e Nicolo, e Galeotto 
e Antonio de' Pazzi fratelli, trovati nell' orto de' Monaci degli Angeli. Ni- 
colo, Giovanni, e Galeotto furono menati nella Torre di Volterr^* 

Cm/« Mbatiie Fkr. ap, Adimar^ in not^ p* 36* 
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the thiid day dfter the attempt that they were discovered^ c HA p. 
having obtained a shelter iti the monastery of the Benedictine . 
monk^. No sooner were they brought from the place of 
then: concealment, than the populace, after cruelly mutilat« 
ing them, put them to death ; and with difficulty were pre- 
vented from slaughtering the monks themselves [a). Mon- 
teucco, who had adhered to the cause of the conspirators, 
aldiough he had refused to be the active instrument of their 
project, was taken a few days afterwards, as he was endea*' 
voiiring to save himself by flight, and beheaded, having 
first iiiade a full confession of all the circumstances attending 
the conspiracy, by which it appeared that the pope was privy 
to the whole transaction {6). The punishment of Bernardo 
Bandini was longer delayed. He had safely passed the 
bounds of Italy, and had taken refuge at length in Ck>n« 
stantinople ; but the sultan Mahomet being apprised of his 
crime, ordered him to be seized and sent In chains to Flo« 
rence, at the same time alledging as the motive of his con- 
duct, the respect which he had for the character of Lo- 
renzo 



(«} PoL Ccmjt Pact* Cmmm*/. im App* 

(^) Montesiccus in ipsa fuga comprthensosy postqnam omnia ml gesta 
eranty et non solum consilia, sed etiam dicta ponttficis, et comitis Hieronymi 
de tota conjuratione aperuisset, reste saspenditur. Fahr. in njita Law, v. u 
t* 69. But Adimari had before produced documents from the libraries of 
Florence^ which shew that Montesicco was decapitated. '' A dl i • maggio 
'* venne preso M. Gio. Bat. da Montesecco, e a dl 4. di detto mese* gli fu tag- 
** liato la testa al palazzo del podesta.'' BihU Ahhat^Flor. Cod. No. 6y* ap, Mimar. 
** Fu tagliato il capo suUa porta del podesta, a Gio Battista da Montesecco.'^ 
In not. ad lib. cm tituius$ II Prioristai ap. idem. , 
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renzo de' Medici. He arrived in the month of December 
in the ensuing year, and met with the due reward of his 
treachery. An embassy was sent from Florence to return 
thanks to the sultan in the name of the republic {a). 

Conductor Throughout the whole of this just but dreadful retri- 



LOTtflUO. 



bution, Lorenzo had exerted all his influence to restrain 
the indignation of the populace, and to prevent the further 
effusion of blood. Soon after the attempt upon his life, an 
immense multitude surrounded his house, and not be* 
ing convinced of his safety, demanded to see him(^). 
He seized the opportunity which their affection afforded, 
and notwithstanding his wound, endeavoured by a pathetic 
and forcible address to moderate the violence of their re- 
sentment. He entreated that they would resign to 
the magistrates the task of ascertaining and of punishing 
the guilty, lest the innocent should be incautiously involved 

m 






{a) *' Bernardo di Bandino Bandini ne venne preso da Constantinopoliy a 
" di 14 Dicembre 14799 e disaminato che fu al Bargelio, fu impiccato alle 
finestre di detto Bargello, allato alia Doana, a dl 29 Dicembre 14799 che 
pochi di stette." Strinatus ap* Adimar* in notis ad Conj, Pact, Comment, p, 36. 
Adimarii on the authority of the Chronicle of Carlo a Florentiolay attributes 
the seizure of Bandini to the orders of the sultan Bajazet, but the capture of 
Bandini took place in the reign of his predecessor Msdiomet II. whose death 
did not happen till the year 1481. Murat. Ann. v. ix./. 537. Sagrado^ Mem* 
Istor. di^ Monarcbi Ottomans, p. 95. Ed, Fen, l688* 

(^) ** Jam ante Laurentianas aedes, populus ingens de iUius salute soUicitus 
** conveneraty quibus ut animum confirmaret* quum se e fenestris vulneratum 
** quidem, sed alioqui incolumem ostendisset, tanto plausu, tantisque acdama- 
** tionibus exceptus est> ut exprimi non possit.'' Falor, in vita, /• 25. 
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in destruction (<z). His appearance and his admonitions CHAP, 
had a powerful and instantaneous effect. With one voice 
the people devoted themselves to the support of his cause, 
and besought him to take all possible precautious for his 
safety, as upon that depended the hopes and welfare of the 
republic- However Lorenzo might be gratified with these 
jproofs of the affection of his fellow-citizens, he could not 
but lament that inconsiderate zeal which was so likely to 
impel them to a culpable excess. Turning to some of the 
Florentine nobility by whom he was attended, he declared 
that he felt more anxiety from the intemperate acclama* 
tions of his friends, than he had experienced even from his 
own disasters {6). 

The general sorrow for the loss of Giuliano was strongly 
marked. On the fourth day after his death his obsequies 
vrere performed, with great magnificence, in the church of 
S. Lorenzo. It appeared that he had received from the dag- 
gers of Bandini and Francesco de' Pazzi no less than nine- 
teen wounds (r)« Many of the Florentine youth changed 
their dress in testimony of respect to his memory. In the 
predilection of the Florentines for Giuliano, historians are 
agreed. Even Machiavelli allows, that he possessed all the 
humanity and liberality that could be wished for in one born 
to such an elevated station, and that his funeral was ho- 
noured by the tears of his fellow-citizens (z/). TaH 
of stature— strong in his person — his breast prominent — 

his 

'« I ^ I ■ !»■ •m^mmmm^itti ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■■ ■■■■■■■ ■■ i ■ ■ ■ - 

{a) Amm, '1st. <v. iii./. llS; (r) PoL Conj. Pact, Com* in App% 

if) Fahr. in vita Lawr. f. 27. {d) Mac. Hist. lib. 8. 

BB a 
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CHAP, his limbs full and muscular-^ark eyes — a lively look— -an 
olive complexion-^lo6se black hair turned back from his 
forehead : — such is the portrait given of Giuliano by his 
intimate associate Politiano, who to these particulars has 
further added, that he excelled in active exercises, in 
horsemanship, in wrestling, in throwing the spear :. thM he 
was habituated to thirst and to hunger^ and frequently passed 
a day in voluntary abstinence : possessed of gr»t courage, 
of unshaken fortitude, a fnend to religion and order, aH 
admirer of painting, music, and other elegant arts (tf)»— ** 
From the same author we also learn, that Giuliaao had 
given proofs of his poetical talents in several pieces re* 
markable for their strength of diction, and plenitude of 
thought, but of these no spe^timens now remain. Shortly 
after this transaction, Lorenzo recdved a visit from. An- 
tonio da San Gallo, who informed him that the un- 
timely death of Giuliano had prevented his disclo^ng to 
Lorenzo a circumstance, with which it was uqw becoim;^ 
necessary that he should be acquainted {i). ' This W4S the 
birth of a son, whom a lady of the fatnily 6{ Gorioi ihad 
bom to Giuliano about twelve months before) hia deaths 
and whom Antonio had held over the. bapjtiaasaL fbunt^ 
where he received the name of Giulio. Lorenzo . ioime- 

diatelj 
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{a) PoL CoHJ, Pact. Com. in Jiff. 

(^) ^* Antonio da S. Gallo and& aliora a trovui Loreoaov ^iccndo^ die tu 
^^ sendo morto Giuliano, ei non aveva potato far noto, come avcTa avuto da 
^* una donna de' Gorini, sua amica» un figlio, gia un anno, quale aveva tenuto 
*' egli a battesimoy e stava al rincontro della sua casa antica, neHa via di 
^« Pinti. II dctto Lorenzo 1' and6 a vedere, e dettolo alia cura del medesimo 
** Antonioy dove stette fino al settxmo anno." 

Cod. Abiat, Fkr, af. Mmar. in tuiiJ ad Cig. Pact. Cm. f. 40. 
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diately repaired to the place of the infant's residence, and -CHAP, 
taking him under his protection, delivered him to Antonio, ^^' 
with whom he remained imtil he arrived at the seventh 
year of his age. This concealed offspring of illicit love, 
to whom the kindness of Lorenzo supplied the untimely 
loss of a father, was destined to act an important part in the 
affairs of Europe. The final extinction of the liberties of 
Florence ; the alliance of the family of Medici with the 
royal house of France ; the expulsion of Henry VIII. of 
England from the bosom of the Roman church ; and the 
consequent establishment of the doctrines of the reformers 
in this ifland, are principally to be referred to this illegiti-* 
mate son of Giuliano de' Medici, who, through various vi« 
cissitudes of fortune, at length obtained the supreme di* 
rectibn of the Roman see, and under the name of Clement 
VIL guided the bark of St. Peter through a succession of 
the severest storms which it has ever experienced {a). 

The 



{a) Machiavelliy who wrote his history in the pontificate of Clement VII. 
informs us, that this pontiff was bom a few months after the death of his fa- 
ther, in which he has been generally followed by succeeding writers. ** Ri- 
** mace di lui (Giuliano) un ligliuolo^^Uqaale d<^o a pochi mesi che fu morto; 
'* nacque, e fu chiamato Giulio ; iJ quale fu da quella virtu & fortuna ripieno, 
** che in questi presenti tempi tutto il mondo conoece." Mac. UL 8. A full 
account of the political transactions of Clement Vlt. will be found in the Flo- 
rentine history of Benedetto Varchi, wtitten under the auspices of Cosmo I. 
grand duke of Florence, who granted the author access to all the archives of 
his family. The favour of an absolute sovereign did not seduce Varchi from 
the duty of an historian, but the extreme freedom with which he commented 
upon the events which led to the subjugation of his country, and animadverted 
on the characters of Clement VII. and others who contributed towards it, pre- 
vented for nearly two centuries the publication of his work, which first ap- 
peared at Cologne in lysi, in folio* and afterwards without date at Leyden, 
i^« Piitro vander Aa* 
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CHAP. The public grief occasioned by the death of Giuliano 

^^' was however mingled with, arid alleviated by exultation for 

. . , the safety of Lorenzo. Every possible method was de- 

Mennonals of ' ^ * 

the conspiracy, viscd to brand with infamy the perpetrators of the deed. 

By ^ public decree, the name and arms of the Pazzi were 
ordered to be for ever suppressed. The appellations of 
such places in the city as were derived from that family 
were directed to be changed. All persons contracting mar- 
riage with the descendants of Andrea de* Pazzi were de- 
clared to be ammonitiy and prohibited from all offices and 
dignities in the republic (^i). The ancient ceremony of 
conducting annually the sacred fire from the church of 
S. Giovanni to the house of the Pazzi was abolished, and a 
new method was adopted of continuing this popular super- 
stition [b). Andrea dal Castagno was employed, at the 
public expence, to represent the persons of the traitors 

on 



(«} The descendants of Andrea de' Pazzi are thus accurately given by Adimari* 

Guillelminus. 

I 

Dom. Andreas. 
I 



I i 

Dom. Petrus. Dom. Jacobus. Antonius. 

i 



1.1 I I I I 1 

Dom. Antonius. Renatus. Andreas. Joannes. Nicolaus. Galeottus. Leonar- 
Episcop* dus. 
Melatensis. 

Franciscus. Guliehnus Joannes* 

cum Blanca Medicea. 

[h) The decree on this occasion appears amongst the documents published 
by Fabronif and is given in the Appendix, No* XXIII. 
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on the walls of the palace, in the execution of which he C HA P. 
obtained great applause, although the figures, as a mark 
of infamy, were suspended by the feet {a). On the 
other hand the skill of the Florentine artists was ex- 
erted in soothing the feelings, and gratifying the curiosity 
of the public, by perpetuating the remembrance of the 
dangers which Lorenzo had escaped. By the assistance of 
Andrea Verocchio, Orsini, a celebrated modeller in wax, 
formed three figures as large as the life, which bore the most 
perfefl: resemblance of the person and features of Lorenzo,, 
and which were placed in different churches of the territory 
of Florence. One of these represented him in the dress 
which he wore when he received the wound, and as he ap-^ 
peared to the populace at the window of his palace (^). A 
more lasting memorial was devised by Antonio PoUajuoli, 
who struck a medal on this occasion, exhibiting in the 

ancient 



(a) ** U anno 14789 quando dalla famiglia de' Pazzi & akri loro adhe- 
^' rent! & congiorati; fu morto in S. Maria del Fiore Giuliano de' Medici, e 
'' Lorenzo su6 fratelTo ferito, fu dellberato dalla Signoria, che tucti quelli deila 
<< 'congiura fussinoi come traditoriydipinti nella facciatadel palagio del podesta; 
'^ onde essendo questa opera offerta ad Andrea* egli, come servitore, ed obli- 
*' gato alia casa de' Medici I'accetto molto ben volontieri, e messovisi, la fece 
** canto bella, che fu uno stupore ; ne si potrebbe dire quanta arte e giudizio 
*' si conosceva in quei personaggi ritratti per lo piu di naturale* ed impiccati 
*' per i piedi in strane attitudiniy e tutte varie e bellissime. La qual opera, 
<* perche piacque a tutta la citta, & particolarmente agli intendenti delle cose 
** di pittura, fu cagione che da quella in poi» non piu Andrea dal Castagno, ma 
** Andrea degli Impiccati fusse chiamato." 

Vasarif nella *vita di Andrea dal Castagno* 

(h) V, Vasari, nella *vita di Jndr. Feroccbioj where a particular account is 
given of these figures, which were " tanto ben fatti, che rappresentavano non 
•* piu uomini di cera, ma vivissimi," one of them was placed in the church of 
the Chiariti ** dinanzi al Crucifisso cbe fa miracoli," It appears they were all 
remaining at the time Vasari wrote. 
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CHAP, ancient choir of the Reparata^ the assassination of Giuliano, 
^^' and the attack made upon Lorenzo. In this medal, the con- 

"""*"""" spirators are all represented naked, not merely for the pur- 
pose of displaying the knowledge of the artist in the human 
figure, in which he excelled all his contemporaries, but, as 
some have conjectured, as being characteristic of the flagi- 
tious act in which they were engaged {a). 

Lorenzo pre. Although thc body of troops destined to support thc^ 

fcii^Ia^ain^tthe cousplrators had kept aloof from the scene of action, and 
pope and the ^jjjj difficulty efibctcd their retreat from the Florentine 

king of Naples. ' 

dominions (^), yet Lorenzo was well aware of the storm 
that was gathering around him, and with equal prudence 
and resolution prepared to meet iu By the confession 
of Montesicco he was fully informed of the implacable ha- 
tred of the pope, which was inflamed almost to madness 
by the miscarriage of his designs, and the publicity of his 
treachery. Lorenzo also knew that the king of Naples, 
who was not less formidable to Italy from the ferocity and 
military reputation of his son Alfonso, duke of Calabria, than 
from the extent and resources of his own dominions, would 
most probably concur with the pope. His comprehen- 
sive eye saw at one glance the extent of the danger to 

which 



{a) Vasari t/ita Ji Ant. PolloiMolL — ** Fece il medesimo alcnne medaglie 
*' bellissimey e fra 1* altre in una la congiura de' Pazzi ; nella quale sono le 
^ teste di Lorenzo e GiuHano de' Medici, e nel riverso il choro di S. Maria del 
*• Fiore, & tutto il caso come passo appunto." 

(I) *' Adfuit eodem die e conjuratis Joannes Franciscus ToUentinas ex 
** agro Forocomeliensi, cum peditibus mille, totidemque Laurentius Tifemas 
** ex alia parte, qui, ubi rem infectam viderunty magno se pcriculo domite 
•* recepcrunt." Rafh. Volaier. inGeogr. lih.^» 
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which he was exposed, and he accordingly adopted every CHAP, 
measure that might be likely to oppose or to avert it. He ,^,„^_t 
addressed himself to all the Italian states, with strong re- 
presentations of the conduct of the pope, and entreated 
them, foy every motive which was likely to influence them^ 
to shew dieir open disapprobation of a species of treachery, 
from which neither rank, nor talents, nor virtue, could 
afford protection. He adverted to the fatal tonsequence» 
which must arise to Italy from the subjugation of the Flo« 
rentine republic, and connected his cause widi that of 
the country at large; In the same terms he wrote to the 
kings of France aiid of Spain, endeavouring to obtain their 
inteiference in his behalf, and to convince them of the in- 
justice and criminality of his enemies, and of his own in- 
nocence and moderation (a). Nor was he negligent in die 
mean dme in providing for his own defence. By every pos- 
sible means he incited the cidzens of Florence to make 
preparation for repelling their enemies. He procured from 
all quarters large supplies of provisions, with every other 
requisite for supporting an obsdnate siege. The acdvity 
of Lorenzo infused a similar spirit into those around him, 
and the hopes of the people were supported by the early 
appearance, in Mugello, of Giovanni Bendvoglio, the firm 
ally of the Medici, with a chosen band of soldiers, which» 
he led to the relief of Lorenzo as soon as he was apprized 
of his danger. Moved by his representations, or jealous 

of 



{a) Louis XI. had anticipated his communication by a letter written to 
Lorenzoy immediately after the intelligence of the assassinauon had arnved at 
Paris, in which he expressed the warmest resentment against the authors of 
the treachery ; these letters are yet extant, and are given from the documents 
of Fahwu, in the Appendix» No« XXIV. 
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CHAP, of the power of the pope and of the king of Naples, se-* 
* vcral other states of Italy warmly espoused the cause of 
the Florentines. Ercole d'Este^ duke of Ferrara, attended 
in person with a powerful reii^orcement. The Venetian^, 
although cautious in their determination, displayed a ma- 
nifest partiality to the Florentines, and even the kings of 
Spain, and Qf France, tranunjitted to Lorenzo the fullest 
assurances of their ccmvictlon of the rectitude of his con- 
duct, a^d of their willingness to interpose with adl their 
authority in hi% I^ehalf (j). So favourable a concurrence of 
circumstances gave fresh spirits to the Florentines, and f&» 
Q)oved in a great degree the apprehennons of the fiienda 

Ode of p«ii. of the Medici. At this juncture Politiano addressed to 

Gentile d^ Urbino, bishop of Arezzo, a Latin ode, which 
is not lesa entitled to nptice for its intrinsic merit, than aa 
an authentic indication d the public opinion at the time it 
was written {6). 

Ad 



tiaoo. 



(«} Pbilip de Commincs wns sent by Xiouis XI* to Florence, from whencs 
ke afterwards went to Nfihui ta request the Milanese to send a body of soldiers 
to the relwf of the Florentines, with which he inferms us they complied, 
«t tfflt ^ i^ roqpete d^ Rpi^ qpi^ poyr faire leor devoir ;'' speaking of the Flo- 
r<n)tinesy he further adds, ** La fi^veur du Roi leur fait quelcjae cjtose : mats 
^ nbn pas tant que jeusse touIu. Car je n'avojre, arm^e pour le; aider ; mais 
** seukipfnt avoye mon tyaio. Je demouray au dit Keu de Ftorence un an, 
^ ^u'ffi leur»,terrikoiief> ^ bieik tr^ittC d'euv, ^ a IfUrs deqMn)^ 08 misttz le 
V dernier jour que le premier.'*' Mtm. dt P. di Commimes,. Ub» vi. c. 5. For this 
last assertion the French statesman had sufficient reason, for Ammirato informs 
us» that at his departure from Florence, the republic presented him with fifty- 
five pounds weight of wrought silver for the use of his table. Jmm^ iii. 116. 

{a) Politiano afterwards sent this poem with the following address to Lo« 
renzo de' Medici : 



Qua ode Gentilem nostrum nuper sum consolatus, eandem quoque ad 
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Ad Gentllem Episeoputfu c H A p. 



Gentiles ^smi maxima pars mei, 
Communi oimium spite quid aiigeiis i 
Quid curis animum lugubribus tens, 
£t me discrudas simul ? 

Passi digna quidem pOj^Hftuo aumvs 
Luctu, qui medii$ (heu nuaeri) sacti^ 
Ilium, ilium juvenem, vidimus, O nefias ! 
Stratum sacrilega manu 1 

At sunt attoaito quas dase pectori 
Solamen valesuit j^urima, nam super ' 
Est, qui vel pernio creverit in tuo, 
Laurens Etruriae caput. 

Laureks quern patf ise c^elicolum pater 
Tutum terrifica gorgone praastidt f 
Quem Tuscus pariter, quern Venetus Leo 
Servant, et Draco pervigil. 

Illi bellipotens excubat Hercules^ 
nii fatiferis militat arcubus ; 
lUi mittit equos Francia martiof^ 
Felix Francia regibus* 



IV. 



Ctrcumstat 



■r ■I.I 



** te mictendam statui, visa est nam mihi res, quae noxi Jdimus ad ti^ quam ad 
'* eum, atque ad meipsum perdneret. Omnia coHegi quae coiiimtinem hone 
'* nostrum dolorem, etsi minus tollere» levare procul dubio aliqua ex parte 
*< possint : Tu, cum tot videas tux saluti tarn (filigenter hmgilare^ potes ad- 
*' moneri quam tibi necesse sit magni Mip^um'f a^en \ . neqiie toam» hoc est 
*' publicam totius (ita me deus amet) ItaUiBiS«hitem'n%^9lflf'i F^^^* Lege 
et vale/' Pol. Op. Ed. JU. ^498. \ 
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CHAP. Circumstat pcpulus muramre dissono ; 

IV* Circumstant juvenem purpurd patres ; 

Causa vincimusy et robore militum ; 
Hac Stat Juppker, hac favet. 

Quare, O cum misera quid tibi Nenia, 
Si nil proficimus ? quin potius gravis 
Absterisse bono Isetidas die 
Audes nubih pectoris* 

Nam cum jam gelidos umbra reliquerit 
ArtuSy non dolor banc perpetuus retro> 
Mordacesve trahunt sollicitudines, 
Mentisy curaque pervicax.^ 



O Friend, whose woes this bosom shares. 
Why ceaseless mourn our olutual cares ? 
Ah why thy days to grief resign. 
With thy regrets recalling mine i 

Eternal o'er the atrocious deed, 
'Tis true our Idndred hearts may bleed ; 
When He, twin glory of bur land, 
Fell by a sacrilegious hand ! 

But sure, my friend^ there yet remains 
Some solace for these piercing psdns, 
Whilst He, once nurturM at thy side,. 
Lorenzo lives,^ Etruria's pride. 

Lorenzo,. o*er whose £ivour'd head,, 
Jove his. terrific gorgon spread;. 
Whose steps the lion-pair await,. 
Of Fhrence^^ and Fi^ntfia's* states. 



For 



To aniinate : the clay-cold fr^me, . 
Kb sielis sHallfan th^ vital flspne: 
Nor all the tears that love caii shea,^ 
Recall to life the sUem dead*. 






IV. 
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For him hi$ crest the dragon rears I CHAP* 

For him the Herculean band appears y^ ^ 
Her martial succour. Gallia brings-^ 
Gallia that glories in her kings ! 

» • * 

See round the youth the purpled band 
Of venerable Others stand ; 
Exulting crowds around him throng. 
And hail him as he'movesr along. 

I 

Strong in our cause and in our ftietids^ 

Our righteous battle Jove diefisnds^}; 

Thy useless soxrowsthea repr^st; 

Let joy once more dilate thy breasts , . 



'' r 






• • » 



NbtwitKstdndihg the vigour and activity of Lorenzo in 
preparing for the war, he veas anxiously desirous of pre- 
venting, if possible, such a calamity. By his moderation, KindnetiofLo. 
and even kindness to the surviving relatives of the conspt- I^^^yltofUie 
rator^^ he thought to obliterate the remembrance of past dis^ conspimon. 
turbances, and to unite all the citizens in one common cause. 
Upwards of one hundred persons had already perished,. 
6ome by the hands of justice, and others by the fury 
of the- populace (tf). Many had absconded or concealed 

themselves 



(«) In tal che la cltta tutto era soUevata per il rumore, furono tagliati a 
pczzi circa venti persone della faxnigliadei cacdinaley ed altr^ttanti di quella dd • 



fv. 
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CftAP. themselves under ippteheiWlOtt* <3>f %6}ng eh«rge4 with a 
. participation of the crime. Among the hitter %aai Averardo 
Salviati, a near relation iof the Archbishop of Pi^a. ' Lorenzo 
being informed that he haa secreted hitnself in his house, 
requested, by the mediatipn of a common friend, an in* 
terview with him, and oft. his arrival feceived him with such 
tokens of kindness and. benevolenceasdrewt'ear^ from all 
who were present (^). iSalvi^i !w«S' not mngrateful ; a 
closer intimacy took place between them, and a few years 
afterwards Loren£o.g4¥e x)nfc of his dauighteni in marriage 
to Giacopo Salviati, the ^feph^dw of Ar^rardo, whose cha- 
racter and accomplishttitiuM MieHted such an honour. The 
cardinal Raffaello Rtdiio was liberated as soon as the tu- 
mult had subsided, and was suffered to return to Rome lb). 
To Raffaello Maffei bf Volterra, the brother of Antonio, 
one of the priests who had undertaken the assassination of 
Lorenzo, a man distinguished by hia uncommon learning 
and indefatigable spirit of research, Lorenzo wrote a Latin 
letter, full of kiixdoess and urbanity, which, on account of 

the 



A 



■ * 



ArcWu^ifoi e tr^ le feaestre del palagto della^fgnoria e queBe del podesta 
fttrono tmpiccad circn sessaiitai personc^ t^xtti coogiuiucit e molt' altri maloonei 

dalle ferite. Ori^» t descend* della cam d^* Med* M»S. 

{a) Fetlori im wta^ /• jf. 

{A) Wliatever share the eapdinsd bad in the conspiracy^ he ivas by no 
means inseasible of the leaky that had been shewn him. In a letter to the pope 
of the loth of Jane 1478^ some days after he was liberated, he expresses the 
strongest sense of his obligations to the Florentines, and in particular to Lorenzo 
de' Medici ; he remonstrates with the pope in warm terms xm the injustice of 
subjecting to ecclesiastical censures those persons to whom he is indebted for his 
preservation ; and declares his resolution not to leave Florence until the sentence 
of excommunication issued by Sixtus be annulled, v. Jff. No, XXV, 

2 
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the . eleg^aooe* of ita cjiction^ Maflfdi erroneously attributed c H A p« 
to the pen of Politiano (a). Even the .$wvivor8 of the * 

Pazzl family, although they had at first been treated 
With great aeyerity, viertj by the Lnterfi^rence of Lorenzo^ 
in a short time restored to their former honours.. Tlie only, 
public monumient that remained of this transaction waa the 
painting on the walls of the palace by Andna dal Castagno; 
which was suffered to remain^ long after the fiiniiiy of the 
Paz3d had been reinstated in their ancient rights and dignity* 

The generqsity and moderation of Lorenzo, although violence <rf 
they endeared him still more to his fellpw^citizens, had no 
effect upon the temper of Sixtus^ who no sponer heard of 
the miscarriage of his design, the death of the archbishop^ 
and the restraint imposed upon the.xsxdmal^ than he gave j| 
loose to hi)^ ux^)etuosity, and. poured out against, Lorenz^ 
the bitterest invectives* In the first paroxisms of his anger, 
he directed that the property of the Medici and of all Fk> 
rentine citizens then in Rome should be confiscated^ and 
the Florentine^ themselves imprisoned j and had hq not 
entertained apprehensions req)ecting the fate of the cardinal^ 
it is probable tha^ he would have treated them with stil) 
greater severity* To apjpease bis wrath the republic; dis^ 
patched to Rome, . Donato A9ciajuo|i, ^penon no lessee? 
lebcated for his talents and his learnings than for the credit 
with which he bad penormed » the mpst important em* 
bassies and filled the highest offices of the state; This 

measure, 

** ' ■ III .11 1 1 . ■ 

{a) Mihr quoque qnfemf Antonir supradkta fratrts mei gravfs causa» suspec- 
torn seddoe cfebueno^ Epistokm: kumstoitatit aa oScii pleslssimam soripek 
aukoqttc elegaDttn, ut eatii x PolHiano scriptam oiDnino pBCkverinv* xm iltc 
po$tea jurasset Laurentii ingenio dictataniy qui paucis, si quando a curis esset 
Tacuas» ia hoc genere cedercc. Rafb» Fob. Com, Urt. f, 153. £^. LugJ, I55i» 
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C H A p. 

IV. 

T i 



He eicommu* 
nicatcs Loren- 
zo and the ma- 
SUintea. 



measure, far from pacifying the pope, seemed to add -fresli 
fuel to his anger. Instead of attending to the representa*^ 
lions of the amiiassador, he threatened to send. him as a pri« 
soner to the castle of £L Angelo, and would certainly have 
lekecuted his purpose, had not the legates from Venice and 
from Milaii interfered .in. his favour^ and' declared that 
they: should' comidetr. such, a breach of the faith of nations, 
as an insult to themselves. The /resentment, of Sixtus then 
burst forth thhragh another ' channel* He attacked the 
Florentines with his spiritual weapons, and anathematized 
not drily Lorenzo de* Medici, but the gonfaloniere aujd 
other Magistrates of the republic. In the document which 
Sixtus issued oh this occasion, Lorenzo is emphatically 
styled ** the child of iniquity and the nurseling of perdition." 
After bestowing similar epithets on the magistrates, Six- 
tus proceeds to relate the manifold offences of Lorenzo 
against the holy see. Adverting to the gentleness and mo- 
-deration of hts own character^ he then declares, that ac- 
cording to the example of our Saviour, he had long suf- 
fered in peace the insults and the injuries of his enemies, 
and that he should still have continued to exercise his for- 

r 

bearance, had not Lorenzo de* Medici, with the magistrates 
of Florence, and their abettors, discarding the fear of 
God, iiiflamed with fury, and instigated by diabolical sug* 
gestions, laid violent hands on ecclesiastical persons, prob 
dolor et inauditutn scelur ! ' hung up the archbishop, impri- 
soned the cardinal, and by various means destroyed and 
slaughtered their followers. He then solemnly excom- 
municates Lorenzo, the gonfaloniere, and other officers 
of the state, and their immediate successors; declaring 
them to be incapable of receiving or transmitting property 

hy 



log. 

by inheritance or will j and prohibiting their descendants; C H A P* 
from enjoying any ecclesiastical employment. By the same ^—^am 
instrument he suspended the bishops and clergy .«of the Flo*^ 
rentine territories from the exercise of their spiritual func-^ 
tions {a). 

Whatever might have been the effect of this denuncia- singoUr repty 
tion, if directed solely against the persons immediately con- ^^ lyn^' 
cerned in the transactions to which the pope referred, it 
appears, that in extending his censures to the dignitaries of 
the church who were not personally implicated in the im- 
puted guilt, Sixtus had exceeded his authority ; and the 
exasperated ecclesiastics, availing themselves of his impru- 
dence, retorted upon the pope the anathemas which he had 
poured out against them. The most eminent civilians of 
the time were consulted on this occasion, many of whom 
asserted the nullity of the prohibition. By the exertions of 
Gendle d'Urbino, bishop of Arezzo, a convocation was 
summoned in the church of the Reparata, and Fabroni has- 
produced from the surchives of Florence, a document yet 
renudning^ in the hand^writing of Gentile, which purports 
to be the result of the deliberations which there took 
place (3). The professed tendency of this piece is to criminate 

the 



(a) Although this piece be of considerable length, I have thought proper 
to give it a place in the Appendix. First> because Sixtus, labouring under 
such imputations, ought lo be allowed to relate his own story. Secondly, be- 
cause this document will th.rqw farther light on many of the facts before ad- 
verted to; and lastly, because it is one of the most extraordinary specimens of. 
priestly arrogance that ever insulted the common sense of mankind. 

^.Aff.No,XXWlJ 

{6) Fabront conjectures that this convocation was apt hdd; but for this, 
opipion ]xe a^UhiQCt nQt/easons, and other historians have related it as a weU« 
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CHAP, the pope as being thie chief instigator . of the enormities 
^gisasB. committed at Florence, and to exculpate Lorenzo de^ Medici 
and the Florentines from the charges which Sixtus had 
brought against them ; but this vindication would have lost 
nothing of its effect, if, in exposing the guilt of the pontiff, 
it had consulted the dignity of those he had injured, and ex- 
hibited a more temperate and dispassionate refutation. How 
80 unmodified and daring an attack can be reconciled to 
the catholic idea of the infallibility of the holy see, it is 
not easy to discover* If it be acknowledged that the 
bull of Sixtus had exceeded all the limits of decorum, it 
must also be allowed that the reply of the synod is in this 
respect equally censurable; nor is it in the power of 
language to convey a more copious torrent of abuse, than 
was poured out upon this occasion by the Florentine clergy, 
on the supreme director of the Roman church. 

Sixtus attempts Sixtus did not howevcr relax from hia purpose. Whilst 
Rc^mtocTtl^ he brandished in one hand the spiritual weapoh^, which haa 
deuver up Lo. impressed with terroi* the proudest sovereigns of Europe; la 

the othep he grasped a temporal sword, which he now op^Oh 
ly, as he had before secretly, aimed at the fife of Lorenzo. 

At 



raizo. 



known circumstance.. Some doubt may perhaps remain whether the docuzaent«. 
purporting to be the act of the synods was in fact adopted there ; or whether it 
was merely proposed for the approbation of the assembly; though thepresump- 
tfon is in favour of the former opinion. For producing a document ad^ssed 
in such contumelious terms to the head of the church, Fabroni thinks it 
necessary to apologize : ** Vererer reprehensionem prudentumi quod talia^ 
** injuriosa sane Stxto pontifici ediderim, nisi historic! munus esset referre 
** omnia quae dicta et acta sun(«" Fair» in vitd Lomt, v. ii. p. 136* Happily 
I can lay tUs piece before my readers without a 'similar precaution* 
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At his instigation the Idng of Naples dispatched an en- C H A Fi 
Toy to Florence to prevail upon the citizens to deliver 
up Lorenzo into the hands of his enemies, or at least to 
banish him from the Tuscan territories. The alternative 
denounced to them was the immediate vengeance of both 
the king and the pope. These, threats had not, however, " 
the imtended efl^ct, but on the contrary produced another 
instance of the attachment of the Florentines to Lorenzo^ 
They not only refused to comply with the proposition of 
die king, but avowed their firm resolution to suffer every 
extremity, rather than betray a man with whose safety 
and dignity those of th« republic were so nearly connected. 
They also directed ^heir chancellor Bartolomeo Scala to 
draw up an historical memorial of all the proceedings of 
the conspiracy (tf) ; by which it clearly appeared, that 
throughout the whole transaction the conspirators had acted 
with die privity and assent of the pope [t). 

Lorenzo 



(«) ^ Jff. Na. XXVIII* Sevend exniaeot scholars also testified their rea« 
diness'to transmit to posterity the memory of this transaction. Even-FilelfiH 
the ancient adversary of the family^ o£Fered his pen to Lorenzo on this occ3i-> 
sion* 9. Jff. Np, XXIX. 

(i) As to the atrocity of the crime, and the turfHtude of the authors of it». 
contemporary historians are agreed. It is only in our own days that an at- 
tempt has been made to transfer the guilt from its perpetrators, to those who 
suffered by it. The llomspiraey o/tbi Paxxi has afforded a subject for a tragedy 
to a celebrated living author, who, in his various dramatic works, has endea- 
voured to accustom his countrymen to bolder sentiment, and to remove the 
idea, that the genius of the Italian language is not adapted to the purposes of 
tragedy. It must however be confessed, that in attempting to render this 
transaction subservient to the interests of freedom, by his Congiwra de* PaKZf\ 
he has fallen greatly short of. that effect which several of his other pieces pro* 
duce. The causes of this failure are not difficult to discover. In selecting su 
subject fbr tragedy, the author may either derive his materials from his own, 

OD 2 



situation. 
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CHAP. Lorenzo was now fully apprized of the danger of his 

^^^ situation. It was sufficiently evident that this powerful 
Danger of his league was uot formed against the Florentines, but against 

him individually ; and that the evils of war might be 
avoided by a compliance with the requisition of the king. 
"1479! Under these circumstances, instead of sheltering himself 
in the affections of his fellow-citizens, he boldly opposed 
himself to the danger that threatened him, and resolved 
either to fall with dignity, or to render his own cause 
that of the republic at large. He therefore called together 

about 



fancy, or he may chooie some known historical transaction. The first of 
these is the creature of the poet, the second he can only avail himself of so far 
as acknowledged historical credence allows. In the one the imagination is 
predominant ; ix) the other, it is subservient to the illustration of truths pre- 
viously undtrstood, ^d generally admitted. What then shall we think of a 
dramatic performance in which, the Pazzi are the champipnsof liberty ? in 
which superstition is called in to the aid of truth, and Sixtus consecrates the 
holy weapons devoted to the slaughter of the two brothers ? in which the re- 
lations of all the parties are confounded, and a tragic effect is attempted to be 
produced by a total dereliction of historical veracity, an assumption of false- 
hood for truth, of vice for virtue ? In this tragedy Gugltelmo de' Pazzi 
(there called Raimondi), who married Btanca the sister of Lorenzo, is the 
chief of the conspirators, and failing in his attempt, executes vengeance on 
himself ; but Machiavelli expressly informs us, that " Gulielmo de' Pazzi, di 
** Lorenzo cognato, nelle case di quello, e per V innocenza sua, e per 1' auta 
** di Dianca sua moglie, si salv6;'* Hut, lib, 8. Whereas Francesco the leader 
of the assassins, and who was not related to the Medici, died by a halter. If 
we are surprised at so extraordinary a perversion of incident and character, 
we are not less so in perusing the remarks with which the author has accom- 
panied his tragedy, in which he avows an opinion, that Lorenzo would be too 
insignificant even to be the object of a conspiracy, if he had not lent him a 
fictitious importance ! It is to be hoped that the better information, or the 
riper judgment of this feeling author, will induce him to form a more just 
estimation of the character of a man, whose name is the chief honour of his 
country ; and to adopt the converse of the assertion with which he concludes 
his remarks on this tragedy, " che per nessuna cosa del mondo non vorrebbc 
•* V aver fatta.** Tra^. MComU Finorh jf (fieri. W. iv. Paris, af. Didot 1788. 
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about three hundred of the principal citizens, whom he CHAP* 
addressed in a striking and energetic harangue, at the close ' 

of which he earnestly besought them, that as the public 
tranquillity could not be preserved by other means, nor a 
treaty effected with their enemies unless it was sealed with 
his blood, they would no longer hesitate to comply with 
the terms proposed, nor suffer their attention to the safety 
of an individual to bf ing destruction upon the state. When 
Lorenzo had concluded, Giacopo de* Alexandri, with the 
c^currence of every person present, declared it to be the 
unanimous resolution of the assembly to defend his life at 
the hazard of their own {a). 

All was novir prepared for war, the apprdaching horrors 
of which, were increa^^ed by the ^qppearance of the plague 
at Florence. . In this emergency, Lorenzo thought it ad- 
visable, to dend. his wife and children* to Pistoia. *^ I now 
*• removef from you," said he to the citizens, " these ob- 
jects of my affection, virhom I would, if necessary, will- 
ingly devote for your welfare; that whatever may be 
^.* the result of this contest, the resentment of my enemies 
" inay be appeased with niy blood only." 

Though the duke of Calabria and the count of Urbino conduct of the^ 
were esteemed the most formidable commanders of Italy, 
the Florentines gould boast of ii^en of great eminence and 
experience in the military art; but thcr supreme command 
V7as intrujjted to' Ercolq d' Este,, duke of Ferrara. , The 
enemy were now approaching towards Florence, and marked 

their 

[a) Mof. Hilt. lib. S* Jmm. *uAVi. /. X23. Ftttr.in wtdf v/u /. Sy. 






war. 
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Q H A p. their way with dev2|st«tipn. After possessing themselves. 
^^' of several smaller places, they at length besieged Arezzo, 
but on the approach of tbb Florentine troops they pre- 
pared for an engag^n^ent. Notjwithstanding the inferiority 
of the latter in the reputation of their geosrals^ and in thct 
number of their soldiers, they possessed such advantages, 
as it was supposed would, in cas& of ^ ^neral eijigag^emeni^ 
have ensured their success. The citizens of Arezzo by a 
vigoroua defence had damped the spirit of the Papal an4 
Neapolitan troops, who experienced also ^ scarcity of pq^ 
visions, and were very disadvantageou^ly posted ; but after 
the two armies had regarded eaph otb^ for some time wittv 
mutual apprehensions, a truce was proposed by the duke 
of Urbino, which was acceded to by thjs duke of Ferrara, to 
the great dissatisfaction of' the Flonmtines^ who conceived 
that their general had betrayed theb causis* The two. armies^ 
retired into their winter quafters; and the Florentines' 
found themselves incumbered* with great and increasing 
expence, without being relieved from their fears {a). 

Lorenzo ncgo. This scason, however, afforded Lorenzo another oppor- 

tjatcf r peace, ^^^^j ^f trying the result of further negotiation; but 

whilst he endeavoured on the one hand to reconcile him- 
self to the pope, on the otiier hand, he made preparation to 
meet his enemies, in case his negotiations should prove un- 
successful. From the connexion between his family and 
that of Sforza, he had promised himself powerful support 
from Milan, but the disagreement between the duchess and 

Lodovico 



(^ Miif. KiU lit. 8. 
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Lodovlcd Sforza, which ttrminated in the liitter aseuoiing C H a p. 

the regency during the minoritjr of the young duke^ in a 

great degree disappointed his hopes. The Venetians had sent 

Bernardo Bembo, the father of the celebrated Pietro Bem« 

bo (tf ), as their ambassador to Piorence^ and prdfessed them* 

selves inimical to the proceedings of the pope and the king.. 

They did not however yet think proper to engage in the 

^ar ; but with that species of policy by which they were 

always distii^^uisfaed, looked on for the purpose of taking 

advantage of any opiportunity of aggrandizing themselves at 

the expence of their neighbours* In the course of the 

winter, different envoys arrived at Florence from the em«* 

peror and the kings of France and Bohemia, who repeated 

to Lorenzo their assurances of attachment and support, at 

tbe same time advising him once more to attempt a recon«- 

ciliation with the pope, under the sanction of their name« 

and influence. A deputation consisting of several of the 

most respectable citizens of Florence was accordingly sent 

to Roiie^ but Sbctoi stili remained inflexible, and paid 

aOixdolre segard t!i» the recommendations of the European 

aovereignsy than he had faefpn done to the intreaties and 

Btmonstrances o£ ' Lorenzo hioEiBelf* 

la 

ii ii ii t I -- '* ~r" ^j»» - «- ] — --». ■ ^-L 



' . (ii}* dn thk occasioiifienuirdb tta^ dcdompoiiied bf his son^ then only nind 
years of age* He remained there abput two 7earS|^ and to this circumstance 
his historian^ Casa^ attributes thdproJBciency he maiie in the Italian tongue, of 
which he was destined tri be one of the brightest ohiainents, ** Net yero pa^ 
^^ tris coosiUum filii fcfeiUt indtUiria; sic enim excitotum pueirile Bemfoi ing!e« 
V xuum Florentix est, sic tener^e pueri aures, animusque, puro ac dulci illo^ 
*^' £trusconun sermone imbutus, ut jam inde a prima adolescentia, multa cum: 
M j.^ttn^ torn Tczo Tuace» a se scripta ediderity quibus nihil hominum auribut» 
** poUtiuSy nihil omnino elegantius aut suavius accidere possit." 

K Casa in vitd P. JhrnU. in Op. C4/. ^ iV. f. 46. Ed. Vm. tjiB.. 
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CHAP. la order tbaestify'to the king of France the- sense 

IV •- • • • • 

' which they entertained of his interposition, the Florentines 
DeathofDonato dispatched Donato Acciajuoli as their amipassador to P&ris* 
Acd:yuoii. Shortly after his departure, intelligence was received at 

Florence of his death, which ;happened ab Milan as he was* 
pursuing his journey. This circumstance* was a subject 
of the sincerest grief to the Florcntinesi.who well knew 
how to appreciate the virtues of thm fellbw^dtiz^ns, and 
omitted no opportunity of inciting the patriotisni of the» 
living, by the honours they bestowed on the. memory of 
the dead. A sumptuoua funeral.was decreed, to his re- 
mains ; Lorenzo de' Medici and three other eiriihent citi- 
zens were appointed curators of his children, who were de- 
clared to be exempt from, the payment of tixes, and the 
daughters had considerable portion$ assigned them from the 
public treasury (^). 

varioiu success Bcsidcs the dukc of Ferrara, the Florentines had, du« 
of the war. ^. ^g ^^^ course of the winter, prevailed upon several other 

experienced commanders, amongst whom were Roberta 
Malatesta, Constantino Sforza, ajad Rodolfo . Gonzaga, to 
espouse their cause. The states of Venice also, at length, 
sent a reinforcement under the command of Carlo Mon- 
tonc and Deifebo d' Anguillari j by these powerful sue- 
cours the Florentines found themselves enabled to take the 
field in the ensuing spring with great expectations of suc- 
cess. Emboldened by this support they determined to carry 
on a war not merely defensive. Their troops were divided 

• • • * • 

(a) Jf/iMj, lst% *v, in, p, 126. 
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into two bodies, one of which was destined to make an CHAP, 
irruption into the territories of the pope, and the other to 
oppose the duke of Calabria. At the approach of Mon- 
tone, who intended to attack Perugia, the troops of the 
pope made a precipitate retreat ; but the unexpected death 
of that commander relieved them in some degree from 
their fears, and they at length ventured to oppose the fur-* 
ther progress of the Florentines. The two armies met 
near the lake of Perugia, the ancient Thrasymenus, ren- 
dered remarkable by the defeat which the Romans expe- 
rienced there from the arms of Hannibal. Struck with the 
similiarity of their situation, a sentiment of terror pervaded 
the papal troops, who were soon repulsed, and obliged to 
quit the field with considerable loss, whilst the successful 
army proceeded to invest Perugia. The other division of 
the Florentine troops was not equally successful. The mer- 
cenary views of the different commanders, who preferred 
plunder to victory, defeated the hopes which the Floren- 
tines had justly formed of their success. A disagreement 
took place among the leaders, in consequence of which the 
duke of Ferrara, with his own immediate followers, retired 
from the service of the republic. Availing himself of this 
opportunity, the duke of Calabria made an instantaneous 
attack upon the Florentines^ who having lost all confidence 
in their commanders, pusillanimously deserted their stand** 
ards, and consulted their safety by a shameful flight. The 
consternation occasioned at Florence by this disaster is 
scarcely to be described, as it was supposed that the duk^ 
of Calabria would immediately proceed to the attack of the 
city ; and this distress was heightened by the ravages of 
the plague, and by impending famine. Happily, however, 
VOL. I. BE the 
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CHAP, the apprehensions of the Florentines on this occasion were 
^^* not wholly realized. Instead of proceeding towards Fio»» 
rence, the duke rather chose to employ himself in plun- 
dering the surrounding country* The capture of the town 
of CoUe, which made an obstinate resistance, and of soma 
adjacent places of less importance, engaged his attention 
till the detachment that had been sent to the attack of Pe« 
rugia, having suddenly raised the siege, returned towards 
Florence, and alleviated the fears of the citizens* An un- 
expected proposition made by the duke of Calabria for a 
truce of three months, was cheaifully assented to by the 
Florentines, who thus once more obtained a temporary 
relief from a state of anxiety and a profu^on of expence, 
which were become equally insupportable {a). 



Lorenzo re- 



But although by this cessation of hostilities the tran- 
•oiveitoTisit quiUity of the city was for a time restored, the situation dF 
Naples. Lorenzo de' Medici was in the highest degree critical and 

alarming* He had witnessed the terrors of the poputac€l 
on the approach of the Neapolitan army, and although 
he had great confidence in the affection of the citizens, 
yet as the war was avowedly waged against him as an indi^ 
vidual, and might at any time be concluded by delivering 
him up to his enemies, he knew enough of human nature 
to be convinced that he had just grounds to dread the event. 
The rising discontents and murmurs of the people increased 
his suq>icion ; even the truce was unfavourable to him, as 
it gave the Florentines an opportunity of estimating the 

injuries 



(a) Mac. Hist, lik S. Amm. «• iii. /• 142. 

I 
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injuries they had sustained by the war, which, like wounds CHAP, 
received by an individual in the ardour of action, were ' 

not fully felt till the heat of the contest had subsided [a). 
Complaints began to be heard that the public treasure was 
exhausted, and the commerce of the city ruined, whilst the 
citizens were burdened with oppressive taxes. Insinuations 
of a more personal nature were not always suppressed; and 
Lorenzo had the mortification of being told, that sufficient 
blood had been already shed, and that it would be expe- 
dient for him rather to devise some means of effecting a 
peace than of making funher preparations for the war {h). 
Under these circumstances, Lorenzo resolved to adopt some 
measure which should effectually close the contest, although 
with the hazard of his life. In deliberating on the mode 
of accomplishing his purpose, his genius suggested to him 
one of those bold expedients, which only great minds can 
conceive and execute. He resolved secretly to quit the 
city of Florence, to proceed immediately to Naples, and 
to place himself in the hands of Ferdinand, his avowed 
enemy, determined either to convince him of the injustice 
and impolicy of his conduct, and thereby induce him to 
agree to a separate peace, or to devote himself to the pre^ 
servation of his country. 

In the commencement of the month of December his letter to the 
1479, Lorenzo accordingly left the city, without having ™p*««*«»o^ 
communicated his intentions to his feUow-dtizens, and 
proceeded to San Miniato, a town in the Florentine sfate^, 

. wh«i$« 



{a) Mac» Hht. Uh, 8. {b) Fair* in vi/d Lour, v, u f. 100. 
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C H A P, whence he addr^sed a letter to the magistrates of Florence, 
'^^' which places the motives of his conduct in a very clear 
point of view (a). 

Lorenzo de Medici to the States of Florence. 

If I did not explain to you, before I left Florence, the 
cause of my departure, it was not from want of respect, 
but because I thought, that in the dangerous circum- 
stances in which our city is placed, it was more necessary 
** to act than to deliberate. It seems to me that peace is be- 
come indispensable to us ; and as all other means of ob- 
taining it have proved ineffectual, I have rather chosen to 
incur some' degree of danger myself, than to suffer the 
city to continue longer under its present difficulties ; I 
therefore mean, with your permission, to proceed directly 
to Naples ; conceiving that as I am the person chiefly 
** aimed at by our enemies, I may, by delivering myself 
into their hands, perhaps be the means of restoring 
peace to my fellow-citizens. Of these two things, one 
must be taken for granted ; either the king of Naples, as 
^* he has often asserted, and as some have believed, is 
" friendly to the Florentine state, and aims, even by these 
" hostile proceedings, rather to render us a service, than to 

" deprive 
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{a) It is somevdiat surprising that this letter^ so explicitly stating the pur* 
pose of Lorenzo, should have escaped the attention of Fabroni ; who has, 
however, favoured us with the oration of Lorenzo to Ferdinand, on his arrival 
at Naples, the authority of which may perhaps be doubted ; as well as that of 
Lorenzo to the magistrates of Florence before his departure for Naples, attri- 
buted to him by Ammirato. ht. a;, iii. /. 143, The eflforts of imagination 
should not be substituted for the documents of history. This letter is pub- 
lished in the Ltttert di Prindfif v. i. /• 3. Ed, Fen, 1581. 
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" deprive us of oiir liberties ; or he wishes to effect the C HA P. 
ruin of the republic. If he be favourably disposed towards _ 
us, there is no better method of putting his intention to 
the test, than by placing myself freely in his hands, and 
** this I will venture to say is the only mode of obtaining 
" an honotOrable peace. If, on the other hand, the views of 
the king extend to the subversion of our liberties, we 
shall at least be speedily apprized of his intentions ; and 
this knowledge will be more cheaply obtained by the 
" ruin of one, than of all. I am contented to take upon 
" myself this risque, because, as I am the person princi- 
" pally sought after, I shall be a better test of the king's 
" intentions ; it being possible that my destruction is all 
^' that is aimed at ; and again, as I have had more honour 
^^ and consideration amongst you than my merits could 
claim, and perhaps more than have in our days been be- 
stowed on any private citizen, I conceive myself more 
particularly bound than any other person to promote the 
interest of my country, even with the sacrifice of my life. 
" With this full intention I now go ; and perhaps it may be 
" the will of God, that as this war was begun in the blood ' 
of my brother, and of myself, it may now by my means 
be concluded. All that I desire is, that my life and my 
death, my pro^erity and my misfortunes, may cdntri- 
bute towards the welfare of my native place. Should 
" the result be answerable to my wishes^ I shall rejoice in 
" having obtained peace to my country, and security to my- 
" self. . Should it prove otherwise, my misfortunes will 
^ be alleviated by the idea that they were requisite for my 
^* country's welfare j for if our adversaries aim only at my 

" destruction,,' 
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CHAP. ^* destruction^ I shall be in their power ; and if their views 
^^' ** extend further, they will then be fully understood, la 

"~~"^ ** the latter case, I doubt not that all my fellow-citizens will 
** unite in defending their liberties to the last extremity, 
^ and 1 trust with the same success as, by the favour of 
" God, our ancestors have heretofore done. These are the 
^^ sentiments with which I shall proceed ; entreating hea- 
^^ ven that I may be enabled on this occasion to perform 
*' what every citizen ought at all times to be ready to do 
** for his country. From San MiniatOj the ytb December 

The departure of Lorenzo upon so novel and so dan- 
gerous an expedition, occasioned various opnions and con- 
jectures at Florence. Those who were friendly to the Me- 
dici, or who were interested in the personal welfare of Lo- 
renzo, could not regard this measure without great anxiety. 
Even those who entertained the highest opinion of his pru- 
dence, were inclined to consider his conduct in this instance 
as rash and inconsiderate, and as having resulted rather from 
the impulse of the monent, than from that mature delibera- 
tion which generally preceded his determinations {b). They 
remembered the fate of Giacopo Piccinini, who with more 
claims on the favour of Ferdinand than Lorenzo could 

pretend 



(a) Valori informs us, that when the letter of Lorenzo was recited in the 
senate, not one of the assembly conld refrain from tears. ** Litterae recitatae 
*^ sunt in SenatQ) assensu varioy ica tamen> at nemo a ladirymis temperaret. 
** Movebat omnestanti viri desiderium» qui pro salute patriae nuUis suislabo* 
** ribus, aut periculis parceret." Fal. in vita Laur. /• 33. 

(b) Mmrat^ Attn. v.iz« /# 533. 
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pr^tiead to^ had, oo a visit to him at Naples, in violation of CHAP. 
all the laws of honour and hospitality, been thrown into ^^' 
a dungeon, and soot afterwards secretly murdered (a) • 
Those who entertiuned better hopes, founded them on a 
conjecture that Lcfrenzo had previously obtained an as^ 
surance from Ferdinand of a welcome reception, and a safe 
return, which assurance vras supposed to be sanctioned by 
the other stated of Italy. In proportion as his friends were 
alarmed at the dangers that threatened him, those who 
feared, or who envied the authority which he had obtained 
in Florence, rejoiced in the probability of his destruction,, 
and by affecting on all occasions to express their apprehen-- 
sions of his ruin, and of a consequent change of govern- 
ment in Florence, endeavoured as far as in their power to 
prepare the vwiy for those events (^)« 

from San Miniato, Lorenzo went to Pisa, where he He embarks at 
received from the znagijstrates of Florence thexr unlimited ^'*** 
authority to enter into such conditions with the king as be 

might 



■••»■ 



(a) Piccmini was one of the most eminent Cwdottieri of his time, an4 by 
his valour had acquired the absolute sovereignty of several towns in Italy, and- 
raised himself to such consideration as to obtain in marriage Drusiana, one 
of the daughters of the great Francesco Sforza duke of Milan. Soon after his 
marriage he was invited by Ferdinand, who had some secret cause of enmity 
against him, to pass a short time at Naples, whither he went, accompanied 
by bi9 ntw bride, and fell an easy vi^im to the treachery of Ferdkiand ; who, 
not bein^ abte to aUedge any plausible reason fos this atrocious act, en* 
deavQiufcd to prQpagfa;e a report that Ficcintni had broken his neck by a fall- 
firom the window of }jx^ place cf bi^ coofiniem^c. 'tr. Murat^ Jmn. ««• tz« 

/• 493- 

(£) Mac. Itu Ub. 8. 
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CHAP, might think advisable {a). Thence he embarked for Na* 
pies ; and on his arrival there was surprised, but certainly 
not displeased, to find that the king had information of his 
approach, and had directed the commanders of his gallies 
to receive him with due honour. This token of respect 
was confirmed by the presence of the king's son Federigo, 
and his grandson Ferdinand, who met Lorenzo on his land- 
ing, and conducted him to the presence of the king(^)« 
The Neapolitans testified their eagerness to see a man who 
had been the object of such contention, and whose charac- 
ter and accomplishments were the subject of general admi- 
ration. On his interview with Ferdinand, Lorenzo omit- 
ted nothing that was likely to conciliate his esteem, and 
attach him to his cause. Fully acquainted with the poli- 
tical state of Italy, and with the temper and intentions of 
its different potentates, he demonstrated to Ferdinand the 
impolicy of separating the interests of the Neapolitans from 
those of the Florentines. He reminded him of the dan- 
gers which the kingdom of Naples had repeatedly experi- 
enced from the pretensions of the holy see, and thence 
adverted to the imprudence of contributing to the aggran- 
dizement of the papal power. Nor was he silent on 
that flagrant breach of divine and human laws, which had 
deprived him of a brother, and endangered his own life ; 

from 



(a) The tostnictions sent by the magistracy of Florence to Lorenzo on 
this occasion were drawn up by Bartolomeo Scala^ the chancellor of the re- 
publicy who transmitted them to Lorenzo, accompanied by a private letter, 
strongly expressive of hh anxiety for the success of his patron in this dan* 
gerous expedition, v. jfpf. No, XXX. 



{b) Vtiori in viti Lour* /• 34* 
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from which he justly inferred, that the perpetrators of such CHAP. 
a crime could be bound by no engagements but such as suit- 
ed their own interest or ambition. To representations thus 
forcibly urged, it was impossible that the king could be in- 
attentive ; and although he did not immediately comply with 
the wishes of Lorenzo, yet he gave him hopes of eventual 
success, and treated him with every distinction due to his 
character, expressing his approbation of him in the words 
of Claudian, " vtcit prasentiafamam (^)." 

During the abode of Lorenzo at Naples, which was Lorensocon. 
protracted by the cautious hesitation of the king, he reri- wkiubVwn^ 
dered his liberality, his taste, and his urbanity, subservient to 
the promotion of his political views, and was careful that 
the expectations formed of him by the jpopulace should not 
be disappointed. His wealth and his munificence seemed 
to be equally boundless, and were disjplayed, amongst bthe^ 
instances, in apportioning out in marriage, young women 
of the lower rank, who resorted to Naples from Calabria 
and Appulia to share his bounty (^). The pleasures which 
he experienced from thus gratifying his natural disposition 
were however counterbalanced by the anxiety of his solitary 
moments, when the difficulties which he had to encounter 
pressed upon his mind with a weight almost irresbtible [c). 
The disposition of Ferdinand was severe and unrelenting ; 

from 



(a) Vol. in vita Laur. f\ 34. {b) FaL in vitdf /. 35. 

i 

(r) Addebant, qui se in die omnibus hilarem, gratumque pratbebat, eundcm 
in nocte, quasi duas personas gcrcret, secum ad miserationem usque lamentah 
solitum, nunc suam ipsius, nunc patriae vicem dolere. Fal. in vitd^ /. 36. 
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QHAP. from an appeal to his feelings little was to be expected ^ 
^^' his determination could only b^ influenced by motives of 
policy, or of interest. The conquests of his son Alfonza 
had rendered him less favourable to the views of Lorenzo j 
and it was particularly unfortunate, that whilst the nego^ 
tiation was depending, Alfonso broke the stipulated truce» 
and gained advantages over the Florentine troops. The 
pope had also received intelligence of the arrival of Lo* 
renzo at Naples, and exerted all his interest with Ferdi* 
nand to prevail upon him either to detain Lorenzo there, 
or to send hioi to Rome, on pretence pf accommodating; 
his difference with the holy see, and effecting a general 
peace. Notwithstanding these unfavourable circumataflces^ 
Lorenzo did not rel4X in the pursuit of his object,, nor 
exhibit in public the least appearance of dejection. Hc^ 
had already obtained the eonfidenee of Carafikr count of 
Metalonica^ the minister of Ferdinand^ and made daily 
progress in the affections of the king himself, who waa 
at length induced seriously to weigh hJ3 propositions,^ 
and to consider the advantages that might result to him'^ 
self and his family,. 1^ attacking to hi^ ioter^ts a man of 
such talents and influence^ now in the prime of Hfe, and 
daily rising in the public estimation; Led by these eonsi-^ 
derations, and by the unwearied assiduities of Lorenzo, he 
at length gave way to his solicitations ; axul having once 
adopted a decided opinion, became as warmly devoted to 
Lorenzo, as he before had been inimical to him. The con-, 
ditions of the treaty were accordingly agreed on {a) ; and 

Lorenzo^ 

(a) ThesQ conditions, were, that the .parties should mutually assist each 
ether in the defence of their dominions* That the places wbic^ h^d been 
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Lorenzo, who had arrived at Naples not mexelj an unpro- chap. 
tected stranger, but an open enemy, left that place at the ^^' 
end of three months, in the character of an ally and a 
friend. 

Having thus accomplished his purpose, he Instantly 
embarked for Pisa, notwithstanding the entreaties of 
Ferdinand, who wished to prolong his- stay. His apo« 
logy to the king for this apparent want of respect, was 
the desire that he had to communicate to his fellow-citi- X480. 
zens, as qpeedily as possible, the happy result of his expe- 
dition ; but the excuses of Lorenzo were urged with a le- 
vity and jocularity which he judged most likely to con- 
ceal his real motives, and to prevent the suspicions of Fer-^ 
dinand. Shortly before his departure the king presented 
to him a beautiful horse, and Lorenzo returned his 
thanks by observing. That the messenger of jojful news 
ought to be well mounted* He had however more urgent 
reasons for his haste ; every moment that delayed his re<* 
turn gave encouragement to his enemies, and endangered 
his authority at Florence ; but above all, he was 4ppre-^ 
hensive that the repeated remonstrances .of ,the pope 
might induce the king to waver in his resolution, or 
to change his opinion. The event proved that his dis- 
trust was not unfounded; Lorenzo had no sooner sail- 
ed from Naples, than a messenger arrived there from 

RcMne^ 
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taken frotA the (lorenti&es should be restored at the discrelion of the king* 
That the survivors of the Pazzi family should be liberated from the tower of 
Volterra ; and that the duke of Calabria should receive a certain sum of mo- 
ney to xlcfray the expeuces of his return. Amm, Tst. «v. iii. /. 145. 
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CHAP. Rome, with such propositions to the king, on the. part 
_ of the pope, as would in all probability not only have de* 

feated the treaty, but have led the way to the ruin of Lo- 
renzo de' Medici. Such was the effect which this com- 
munication had on the mind of the king, that he dis- 
patched a letter to Lorenzo, entreating him, in the most 
pressing language, that at whatever place he might re- 
ceive it, he would immediately return to Naples, where the 
ambassador of Sixtus was ready to accede to the articles 
of pacification* Having once escaped from the jaws of 
the lion, Lorenzo did not think priDper a second time to 
confide in his clemency j and his determination was pro- 
bably confirmed by the tenor of the letter from Ferdinand, 
which discovers such an extreme degree of anxiety for 
the accomplishment of his purpose, as seems scarcely con- 
sistent with an open and generous intention [a]* 

After touching at Leghorn, Lorenzo returned to* 
Pisa, where the event of his embassy being known, he 
was received with the utmost demonstrations of joy. 
Thence he hastened to Florence, where the exultation of 
the populace was unbounded. Secured from the storm that 
had so long threatened to burst upon their heads, and re- 
stored to tranquillity by the magnanimity of a single citi- 
zen, they set no limits to their applause. All ranks of people 
surrounded and congratulated Lorenzo on his return. His 
faithful associate Politiano, having struggled in vain to 
approach his patron, expressed his affection in a few ex- 
teUdpove stanzas, in which is given a lively picture of 

this 



(a) V. Apt. N0. XXXI. 
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this interesting scene; where Lorenzo is represented as CHAP, 
towering above his fellow-citizens, by his superior stature, . 
and expressing his sense of their kindness by all the means 
in his power,, by hisi smiles, his- nods, his voice, and his 
hands {a)^ 

The reconciliation which had thus been effected be- sixmipene- 
tween the king of Naples and the republic of Florence, w'"^ 
was a cause of vexation not only to the pope, but to the 
Venetians, who expressed great dissatisfaction that a mea- 
sure of such importance should have been adopted without 
their previous concurrence. In order to excuse to the pope 
the step which he had taken, Ferdinand alledged his appre- 
hensions from the Turks, who had long threatened a de- 
scent 



(a) Ad Laurentium- Medicttrfi 

**' O'ego quam cnpib reducis contihgere dextram* 

** Laurenti.! et laeto dicere letusy ave ! 
** Maxima sed.densum capiunt vix atria vulgus,. 

*' Tota salutantum vocibus aula fremit. 
** Undique purpurei Medicem pia turba senatus 

^ Stat circum;. cnnctis celsior ipse pater. 
** Quid faciam ? aecedam ?— ncqueo ; — vctat invidatturha^ 

" AUoquar ?— at pavido torpet in ore sonus* 
" Aspiciam ?— licet hoc, toto nam Vcrtice supra est, 

** Non omne officiom, turba* molcsta, negas. 
<* Aspice sublimi quum vertice fundit honorem 

** Sidereo quantum spargit ab ore jubar. 
<^ Quae redaci» facies^ laecis quam lastus amtcis I 

'* Respondet nutu, lumine» voce, manu. 
^ Nil agimus : cupio solitam de more saintem. 

** Dicere^ et officium persoluisse meum. 
'* Ite mei versus,. Medicique hscc.dicite nostroy. 

** Angelus hoc mittit Politianus, avc*" 

FmL in Op. af: Aid. 
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CHAP, eceht upon Italy. Sixtus did hot however relinquish the 
. prosecution of his favourite object, the destruction of 
Lorenzo de^ Medici, in which he was constantly incited to 
persevere, by. his nephew Girolamo Riario, whose hatred 
ta Lorenzo was unalterable. To no purpose did the Flo- 
rentines dispatch a new embassy to Rome to deprecate the 
wrath, and entreat the clemency of the pope. Riario began 
to make preparations for renewing the war ; and at his in- 
Stanch the duke of Calabria, instead of withdrawing hh 
ttoopd from Tuscany, remained at Sienna ; where he con- 
titiued to exercise great authority, and to fill with appre^ 
hensidns the surrouhding country. But while the affairs 
of Florence remained in this state of suspense, a more ge^ 
neral alarm took place, and speedily accomplished what 
the intercessions and humiliation of the Florentines might 
have failed of effecting, Mahomet II. the conqueror of 
Constantinople, was yet living, and meditated further vic- 
tories. In turning his arms westward, he first attacked the 
island of Rhodes ; but being delayed and initated by a 
vigorous defence, he determined to retrieve his military 
credit by making a descent upon Italy, where he captured 
the important city of Otranto, and threatened the whole 
extent of that country with devastation and slavery. 

Deicentofthc This alarming incident roused the adjacent states of 

i^y! "*^ Italy to their defence. So opportunely did it take place for 

the safety of Lorenzo, that it has given rise to an opinion 
that he incited and encouraged it {a). But if Mahomet had 

in 



{a) Altimu, f. 35. de bello Etrusco. CamilUs Fortius la Conguira de' Baroni 
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sDt fact any invitation upon tfab occasion, it was ntpA pro«* CHAP, 
bably'firom the Venetians, who were strongly suspected of ' 

^ving favoured his purpose ; and this suspicion was after-* 
wards strengthened by the reluctance which they shewed 
to unite with the other states of Italy in expelling the 
Turks from Otranto [a). Compelled to attend to the de- 
fence of his own country, the duke of Calabria suddenly 
withdrew his troops from Sienna, and the pope of his own 
motion gave the Florentines to understand, that, on a pro- 
per submission, he should now listen to terms of reconci- 
liation* Twelve of the most respectable citizens were peace concluded 
sent to Rome, as a deputation in the name of the re- ^th«i»M^p^* 
public ; but although the pope expressed his desire that 
Lorenzo should be of the number, he wisely judged that 
such a measure would neither be consistent with his ho- 
nour nor his safety. Francesco Soderini, bishop of Vol- 
terra, made the oration to the pope ; who in his reply once 
more gav€ way to his anger, and, in very severe language, 
reproached the Florentines with their disobedience to the 
holy see. Having vented his rage, he received their sub- 
mission ; 



di Napoli contro il Re Ferdinando I. et yMnnonius ap. Fabronium. 'u. ii. /• 2i6« 
v; also Sfwinburt^s Tra*vels in the Tnjoo Sicilies y p, 377.' 

{a) ^ Sospettarono i Napolitani^" says Muratori, '* che Maometta, o pure 
'*'il suo Bassa Achxnet, fosse stato mosso a qaesta impresa dai Veneziani, per 
" Todio grande che portavano al Re Ferdinando.** Murat. Attn. v. ix. f, 535; 
Tbat Ferdinand did not suppose Lorenzo had any share in instigating Maho- 
met to this enterprize, is evident from his subsequent letters to him, several of 
which yet remain. Fabroni has also preserved a letter from Lorenzo de' Me- • 
dici to Albinoy who attended the duke of Calabria on his expedition to Otranto, 
in which he expresses his strong aversion to the Cani Turcbi^ as he denominates • 
the invaders, and his extreme and perhaps courtly solicitude for the success . 
and personal safety of the duke. a/. App^ N§. XXXIL 

2 
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CH^AP. missioQ; and in milder tertns reconciled them 16 the 
church ; at the same time touching their backs with a 
wand, according to the usual ^ceremony, and releasing the 
city from his interdict. 



IV. 
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jTh £ establishment o£ peace was a blessing which Loreiv- smdin of u. 
zo felt in common with the rest of hia fcJlow-citizens; but [^"* **** 
to him it was peozliarly grateful, as it left him at liberty 
to attend to the prosecution of those studies in which be 
had always found his most unembittered pleasures, and the 
surest alleiviatton of his cares. " When my mind is dis- 
" turbed with the tumults of public business/' says he, 
writing to Fidno, ** and my ears are stunned with the 
" clamours of turbulent citizens, how would it be possi- 
<* ble fot me to support such contendon unless I found a 
" relaxation in science i" Nor was it to any particular 
study, in excluuon of all others, that he addicted himself 
during his hours of Insure, although poetry had in his 
G o 2 younger 
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CHAP, younger years a decided preference. " So vigorous and 
' " yet so various was his geniusi" says Pico of Mirandidai 









that he seemed equally formed for every pursuit j but 
that which principally excites my wonder is, that when 
** he is deeply Engaged in tlic affairs of .the-Tepublic, his 
** conversation and his thoughts should be turned to 
•* subjects of literature as if he were perfect master of his 
•* time (tf)." Lorenzo was not however insensible that, 
amidst his serious and important avocations, the indulgence 
of a poetical 'taste might be considered as Indicating a levity 
of disposition inconsistent with his character; ^^ There 
are some,*' says he (A), " who may perhaps accuse me 
of having dissipated my time in writing and comment- 
*^ ing upon amorous subjects, particularly in the midst of 
^^ my numerous and unavoidalCTe occupations ; to this accu- 
*^ sation I have to reply, that I might indeed be justly con- 
^^ demned if nature had endowed mankind with the power 
of performing, at all times, those things which are most 
truly estimable ; but inasmuch as this power has been 
conceded only to few, and to those few the opportunity 
of exercising it cannot often occur in the course of life, 
it seems to me, that considering our imperfect nature, 
those occupations may be esteemed the best in which 
^^ there is the least to reprove.— If the reasons I have be-» 
fore given," be afterwards adds, *^ be thought insuffi- 
cient for my exculpation, I have only to confide in the 
<^ compas^on of my readeiB. Persecuted as I have been 

^ from 
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(a) In Proeau ad tract, di gats et wu, ad A^ilam. PditiatlMUj in op. PJa* MdL 
Venn I498* 

{Jlf\ Cvmminto. di Lortnxa jofra oleum di tuol sMittif Ed* Aldo I554« 
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** from my youth, some indulgence may perhaps be allowed C HA P* 
^ me for having sought consolation in these pursuits." In 
the sequel of his coitamentary he has thought it necessary to 
touch more fully ou the pecntiarity of his situation. ** It 
" was my intention," says he, " in my exposition of 
•* this sonnet (fli), to have related the persecutions which I 
have undergone; but an apprehension that I may be 
thought arrogant and ostentatious, induces me to pass 
slightly over them« In relating our own transactions 
it is not indeed easy to avoid these imputations* When 
the navigator informs, us of the perils which his ship has 
*^ escaped, he means rather to give us an idea of his own 
•• exertions and prudence, than of the obligations which 
^ he owes to bis good fortune, and perhaps enhances the 
** danger beyond the fact, in order to increase our adniira* 
^* tion. In the same manner physicians frequently re- 
*^ present the state of their patient as more dangerous 
^ than it is in reality, so that if he happen to die, the 
*^ * cause may be supposed to be in the disorder, and not in 
•* their want of skill, and if he recover, the greater is 
" the merit of the ciire. I shaH therefore only say, * that 
•* my suSferings have been very severe, the authors of 
•* them having been men of great authority and talents^ 
•* and f uHy determined to accomplish, by every means in 
*• their power, my total ruin. Whilst I, on the other hand^ 
** having nothing to oppose to these formidable enemies^ 
*^ but youth and inexperience, saving indeed the assistance 
^ which I derived from divine goodness, was reduced to 
^ such an extreme of misfortune,, that I had at the same 

^^ time 



« 

(a) •• Utragli aitri J9sfir $h* 9Hon iif^u*^ 



c HA p« <f time to labouc tmdcr the excOitimunicatlon of my soul^^ 
^' and the dispersion of my property, to contend with en- 
^ . deavours to divest me of my authority in the state, and 
^ to introduce discord into my family, and with frequent 
^^ attempts to deprive me of my life, insomuch that I 
^ should have thought death itself a much less evil than* 
^ those with which I had to combat* In this unfortunate 
^ situation it is sucely not to be wondered at, if I end^a* 
^^ voured to alleviate my anxiety by turning to more agree- 
^^ able subjects of meditation^ and in celebrating, the.charmo 
^' of my mistress sought a temporary refuge from my cares.^' 



RiMof itauan In taking a retrospect of the state of letters in Italy, 

ti^^e^ntb it is impossible not to be struck with the great superi- 
cenuiy. ^^j y^hich that coutttry possessed over the rest of £iu:ope# 

^* To the Ck>mmedia of Dante, the sonnets of Petrarca, 
** and the Decamerone of Boccaccio^, three little books 
^ written for the purposes of satire, of gallantry, and of 
^^ feminine amusement, we are to trace the origin of 
^* learning and true taste in modern times (^)t" Whether 
Dante was stimulated to his singular work by the, success 
of his immediate predecessors^ the proven9al poets, or 
by the example of the ancient Roman authors, has been 
doubted. The latter opinion seems however to be the 
more probable. In his Inferno he had apparently the de- 
scent of £neas in view. " Virgil is the guide of Dante 
^* through these regions of horror (^]." In the rest of his 

. . poem 



I — t — ^ . . . ^ . . ^-- -.- ^ ^- ^ — ■ — ^ — ^. 



{a) JnJres, DeW Origine progressi estate attuali tT ogni lettiratura, v. !• /. 339. 
{h) Landino considered Dan(e as a dose knitator of Virgil. ^ Nonne e 



V. 
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poem then 18 little resemblance to any antecedent produc-^ c HA P« 
tion. Compared with the ifnieid^ it is a piece of grand 
Gothic architecture at the side of a beautiful Roman temple* 
Dante was immediately succeeded fay Boocacdo and by 
Petrarca^ not as imitators, but as originals in the difierent 
branches to which their talents led them. Though they 
followed Dante, they did not ^n^loy tbemselyes in culti- 
vating the ground which he had broken np^ but chose each 
fbr faitnfelf a new and an uotx'ied field, and resqped a har- 
▼est not le^s abundant. The merits of these writers have 
been frequently recognized and appreciated, but perhaps 
by no one with more accuracy than by Lorenzo himself. 
In attempting to shew the importance and dignity of the 
ItaKan tongue, he justly remarks, that the proofs o£ its 
excellence are to be sought for in the writings of the three 
authors before mentioned ; ^* who, says he, ^ have tully 
^ shewn with what facility this language may be adapted 
** to the expression of every sentiment." He then pro-- 
teeds as follows {a) : ^ If we look into the Commedia^of 

' ^'Daate, 



^ nostris OaxrdMin, virum omni do^trisa ezculiiim, gtUTisnmum auetorem 
V habenn^i ? qui ejus hioeris quo mundum om&em ab unlg tartaris ad s«pr&« 
•* mum usque coelum pcragrat, in co sibi ilium (Virgilium) ducem fingit. In 
** quo summum hoihinis bonum perquirens, mtro qu6dam ingemo unicam 
*' Oneida imitandam proponit ; ut cuan pauca omiuiio iade eicerpere Tideaiur^ 
^ nunquam tamen si diligentius inspiciemus ab ea discedat." Lami, Dispute 
C^nuJ* Hi* 4« E4- 1508. Even the form of his hell and his purgatory the 
first of which resembled the cavity of an inverted cone, the other the exterior 
of aa erect one, may perhaps be trae ed to the fbilomig passage : ' 

«• ■■■■> ■ ■■■ Turn Taxtarus ipse 
^ Bis patet i^ praeceps tantum> tenditque sub umbras 
^ Qaaktus ad aetheriam c^li suspectus oljflipiim. ^' ' -j- j 

^ (a) Cm* di Lornoa sopra oleum de* suoi tmetti ap. dU^ 1554. 
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CHAP. ^< Dante, we fhall find theological and natutral objects 
- ** treated with the . greatest ease and address. We ijiail 

^' there discover those three species of composition so 
** highly commended In oratory, the simple; the/ middle 
^^ style, and the sublime ; and shall fiiid in perfection^ in 
^^ this single author, thosfe excellencies which are dispersed 
^ amongst the ancient Qneek and Romjin writers. Who 
^ can deny that the 8ub|ect of love has been treated 
*> by Petrarca with ihbfe icotwistency and elegante tl^n by 
*^Ovid, CatuUus^ TibuUus, : Pi:0pert|u8, : or any other of 
^ the Latin [poets ? The ptose compositions of the learjiied 
? and eloquent Bocdaocio tnay be considered as unrivalled, 
** not only on account of the invention which they dis^ 
^^ play, but for the copiousness, and elegance, of the style. 
f^ If ton pursuing the DecaiQerQpe we attend to the diver^^ 
^ sity of the subjects,' \ sometimes serious or tragical, at 
^ others conversant with.common life, and at othrs humor« 
^^ ous or ridiculous ; exhibiting all the perturbations in<;i« 
^ dent to mankind, of affection and of aversion, of hope 
•* and. of fear ; if we consider the great variety of the 
^^ narrative, and the invention of circumstances which dis- 
^^ play all the peculiarities of our nature, and all the effects 
^^ of our passions, we may undoubtedly be allowed to deter- 
^^ mine, that no language is better adapted to the purposes 
^^ of expression than our own." 

ittgubfcqueiie But although the career of these first reformers of 

^^^^"^"^ Italian literature was wonderfully rapid, the disciples they 

formed were few, and of those none maintained the repu-^ 
tation of their masters. Petrarca died in 1374^ and Boc* 
caccio in the year following. The clouds that had been 

awhile 
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awhile dispersed by the lustre of their abilities, again col- CHAP, 
lectedf and involved the world in their gloom. A full ^' 
century elapsed without producing any literary work that 
can be ranked with the compositions of those great men (^7). 
The attempt of Piero de* Medici, in the year 1441, to 
create a spirit of poetical emulation in Florence, while it 
serves as a proof of his munificence, sufficiently indicates 
the low degree of estimation in which this study was then 
held, and the insignificance of its professors. If philo* 
sophy in the fourteenth century went poor and naked, in 
the next she had changed her destiny with her sister 
poetry (3). The state of prose composition was equally 
wretched. No longer the vehicle of elegant or learned 
sentiment, the Italian language was consigned over to the 
use of the vulgar, corrupted by neglect, and debased by 
the mixture of provincial dialects. It was only on the 
moft common occasions, or in the freedom of epistolary 
intercourse, that men of learning condescended to employ 
their native tongue ; and even then, it appears to have been 
considered as inadequate to the purpose, and the assistance 
of the Latin language was often resorted to, and inter- 
mixed with It, in order to render it intelligible (r). 

The 

(a) The BtUa MwicX Oinsto da Contii a Roman cmlian by profession, 
•bnt a poet by mclination, who wrote in the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
may perhaps be exempted from this general censure. It consists of a series of 
sonnets in praise of the author's mistress, some of which may contend in point 
of elegance with those of Petrarca, on the model of which they are professedJy 
written. '* Benche pur,'' says Tiraboschi, not without reason, ** vi abbta 
'* molto di stentato e di languido." Sioriu diUa Lett* Ital. <i7. vu parte ii. /• 146. 

{jb) P9V9ra i nmda 'vai Fikstfia* Petr. 

(0 Some authors, who have taken too general and indistinct a view of this 
subject, would induce us to believe, that a continual improvement in Italian 

VOL. I. H H 
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CHAP. 
V. 

Revivers of it 
in the fifteenth 
century. 

BurdueQo. 



The only symptoms of improvement whidi iiad ap- 
peared in Italy, at the time that Lorenzo de* Medid first 
began to distinguish himself by his writings, are to be 
found in the productions of Burchiello, or in those of the 
three brothers of the family of Pulci, to «ome of which wc 
have before adverted. BurchielIO| who flourished about 
the middle of the fifteenth century, and who exeroised in 
Florence a profession, in which, as he informs us, 

*« Tie muses mib the razor were st rirife (tf )/' 

has left a great number of sonnets, which €jdiibit no in- 
considerable 



literature took place from the time of Petrarca, till it arrived at its summit in 
the sixteenth century \ and have had inSuence enough to establish this as a 
popular opinion 1 but to say nodiing of the evidence of the b^t Ic^an critiey^ 
by whom this singular degradation of their laAgu^ge is fully attested, it is yet 
capable of being ascertained by an appeal to facts. If the rise of literature had 
been gradual during this period, some memorlilsof it must have remtlned ; 
but from the death of Petrarca to the time tli Lorenzo de* Medici^ Italy did 
not produce a single specimen of this boasted improvement ; whilst pn the 
other hands innumerable instances remain, both in verse and prose, of the 
barbarous and degraded style then in use. Even the celebrity of Goniio'de' 
Medici, the great patron of ktters, never -gave rise to*^ pase|;yric in his te^ 
tive tongue that has any pretensions to the approbation* of che^present time, 
although there yet remain among the manuscripts of the Laurentian library, 
innumerable pieces in his praise, of which the two sonnets given in the Ap- 
pendix (No. XXXIII.) are a fair, and per haps w il l be thought a suiE c iem spe - 
cimen. Vokaire indeed informs us, ''that there was- aa anintenmpttfd succes* 
'* sion of Italian poets, who are all ^ known to posterity | that'Piiki /vvroCe 
'' after Petrarca ; that Bojardo succenied'Fulci; whiktmthe'fiertiiicyTQf.Jiis 
'' imagination, Ariosto surpassed them all.'* i?/m/ mt hs 'wmwm.ticm (t»» ii. 
p. 163. Pulci, it is true, is the next aothorof popular ettimatio&itbnt'»lbl« 
lowed Petrarca, but the period between them is precisely t^e tidiein q ne itk i n . 
The Morgana was not written dll upwards of a oentxiry after die; death vfrPe- 
trarca. The errors into which many writeri on this«subjec( have £rilen,i have 
been occasioned by a want of discrimination between the prpgress of .Italian 
and of classical literature ; a distbcdon which I shall hereafter have occasion 
to develope more at large. 

{a) ** La Peesia cemhatte col rasoiW* BuacHt 
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considerable share of wit and vivacity, and occasionally CHAP, 
display a felicity of expression, that might have done ho- ^' 
nour to better subjects than those which generally employed 
his pen ; but k is to be regretted that the excellencies of 
these pieces are too often lost in their obscurity, and that 
akhougfa we may at times perceive the vivid sallies of ima- 
gination, it is only as we see coruscations from a cloud by 
liight, which leave us again in total daiicness. Thk ob* 
«curity has been the cause of great regret to hi« admirers, 
several of whom have undertaken to comment upon and 
illustrate his works. Crescimbeni is of opinion, that these 
i?3Mravftgant productions were intended to satirise the ab- 
:8urdities of his poetical contemporaries, and the folly of 
their ad mire rs ^ hut aatire too obscure to he generally un- 
derstood is not likely to effect a reformation {a). 

The Pulci were of a noble family of Florence, but thc three bro- 
seem to have declined any participation in the offices of 
the republic, for the purpose of devoting themselves to 
their favourite studies. That a close intimacy subsisted be* 
tween them and the Medici, is apparent from many of the 
works of these brothers, some of which are inscribed to 
their great patrons, and others entirely devoted to their 

pndse. 



then of the 
Pulcl 



(a) The sonnets of Burchiello were several times printed in the fifteenth 
century^ generally without date. The earliest edition is supposed to be that of 
Bologna^ 1475. In the following century they were commented by Anton 
Francesco Donii and published at Venice, 1553 ; but the commentator stands 
so less in need of an interpreter than the author. This edition is inscribed by 
the editor to the cflebrated artists Tintoretto and Romanelli, and is printed 
by Francesco Marcoliqif in. a singular but not inelegant type. Besides his 

H H 2 
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CHAP, praise. The earliest production of any of this family is 

V' probably the elegy by Bernardo, to the memory of Cosmo 

'^^^'^ de' Medici, which he has addressed to Lorenzo. To hi« 

bernardo Puici. elcgy on the death of the beautiful Simonetta, we have 

before assigned its proper date* He afterwards translated 
the Eclogues of Virgil, which he also inscribed to Lorenzo 
de' Medici {a). Bernardo is likewise the author of a 
poem on the passion of Christ, which is by no means de*- 
void of poetical merit. It is preceded by a dedication to a 
pious nun, from which it appears, that the good sister had 
not only prescribed this subject to the poet, but that by 
her pressing instances he had been induced to compleat the 

work. 



sonnetSy Burchiello is also tfie aathor of a satire in ttrxa rima^ in which he has 
attempted to imitate the manner of Dante. The objects of his animadversion 
are the practitioners of what are called the liberal professions in Florence^ 
amongst whom the physicians have their full share of ridicule. Of this poem, 
which has not been printed, a copy is preserved in the Gaddi libraryy now in« 
corporated with that of the great duke of Florence. {Bisaul. Cai. tfoi, v. Plat. 
xHv. coif, 50.} Another transcript, of the fifteenth century, is in my posses* 
sion ; from which I shall give a short extract in the Appendix, whence the 
reader may be further enabled to judge of the state of Italian literature imme- 
diately previous to the tinie of Lorenzo de' Medici. Jff, Nc» XXXIV. 

{a) Tins was the first attempt to translate the Eclogues of Virgil into the 
Italian language. From the dedication of these pieces, it is not difficult to 
determine that they were translated about the year 1470, as the author ad* 
verts to the recent death of Piero de* Medici, and at the same time mentions 
his translation as having been commenced in the year preceding his address 
to Lorenzo ; that they are not to be referred to a much later period, is evi- 
dent from his congratulating Lorenzo on his knowledge of the Latin tongue, 
which he asserts is far beyond his years. These translations were first pub- 
lished in 1481, and again at Florence in 1494* Tiraboschi is mistaken in 
supposing that the Eclogues of Bernardo, and his version of the Bucolics, are 
different works. {Staria Jiiia Let. Ital. or. vi« parte ii. /. 174O In both these 
editions, the works of Bernardo are united with those of other writers, 
although in the. latter some additional pieces are includedt The title of 
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work, which he affirms had cost him many a tear {a). In CHAP, 
the Laurentian library some other poems of this author are - 
yet preserved, that have not hitherto been published (^). 

Of Luca Pulci, whose verses on the tournament of Lo- Luct Puici. 
renzo have before been noticed, we have two other poems. 
The first of these, intitled H Cirtffo Calvaneo^ is an epic ro- 
mance, and was probably the first that appeared in Italy ; it 
being certainly produced some years prior to ^^Morgante 
of Luigi Pulci, and to the Orlando Innamorato of Bojardo, 
two pieces which have generally been considered as the 
first examples of this species of poetry. In relating the 
wars between the Christians and the Infidels, the author 
seems to have prepared the way for the more celebrated 

works 



this edition is as follows: bucoliche elegantissimambnte composte da 

BERNARDO PULCI FIORENTIMO. £T DA FRANCESCO DB ARSOCHI SENESE ET 
DA HIBRONYMO BfiNIVlBNI FIORBNTINO ET DA JACOPO FIORINO DE BONINSEGNI 

SENESE. At the close we t^zA-^Fimti swo le quattro Bocc9liche sofra decti con una 
tUgiaJella morti di Cejtmo. Et tm akra tUgia dtUa marU della di'ua Simontta. Et 
urn altra ekgia di sutovo adgiunta. Impnsst in Firenze per maestro antonio mis- 
CROMiNi ANNO MCCCCLXxxxuii a dt xvili dil mgji Jfrilf* 

(a) This poem was published at Florence /^r/'rtfM'. Bonacnrsio, die 3 Novem-- 
trii^ anno 1490, in 4X0* {Hajnit' BihL Lai, /• 95.) But I conceive that the edi* 
tion also printed at Florence without note of the year, or name of the printer, 
and having at the close only the mark Floremiat impressumy is of earlier date. 
The lady to whom it. is inscribed b AnnaUna di* Tamni ml monasterio dtlU mwrate^ 
who was probably sister, of the. author's wife, as it appears^that he married a 
lady of the family - of Tanini, who, as well as her husband, was distinguished 
by her talents for poetry. 

(^) From these I shall give two sotmets addressed to Lorenzo de* Medici, 
which are followed by thirty-eight others, all on the exhaustless subject of love. 
At what time they were written is uncertain, but from their being addressed to 
Lorenzo, we may conjecture that he was then of maply age, before which time 
he had giyen some specimens of his own poetical talents. App, No. XXXV. 
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CHAP, works on the same siibject ^liicli soon afterWatdft follow- 

^' ed [a). This poem was left linfihished by thte iUthort but 

■ at the instance of Lorenzo de' Medici^ was$ after the death 

of Luca, compleated by Bernardo Giambullari {b). The 

Drladeo 



(tf) // Ciriffo Calvamog and his companion IlPovero Aiyueduto, the heroes of 
the poem, are the illicit offiipring of two unfortunite lidifeS, who, being abai*- 
doned by their lovers, are ibdebted to the shephdrd 'iM^i fbr tbteir )»reserva* 
tion. As the young men grow up, they display their courage h^, pursuing 
wild beasts, and their generosity in giving away the old shepherd's cattle and 
cficcts ; in consequence df which he b'rtiVs his heart. Mdssibia^ dft^Aiothef 6£ 
11 Ciriffo, then ii^orms thein cff the nobility of their ortgin, and cf the xliicreis 
she has herself suffered ; !n consequence of which her sofi piously swestrs to ac- 
complish the death of his father, which vow he accordingly fulfils. Repenting 
of his crime, he haistets to Rot^ie, obtains Christian baptism and the refmission 
of his sins. In the mean time II Povero Ayyeduto is carried off by Epidoniffo, 
a pirate of Marseilles, who stood in fear neither of God nor his saints. 

<* Egli harebbe rubata quella nave 

'* Dave Christo a San I^er venne in ajuto ; 

^* £ se vi fusser stato su,' le chiave 

*• Tolte, c poi Toro e I'argento fonduto ; 

" £ preso in terra I'angel che disre ave, 

'' Menato a fusta, e he' ferri ienuto, 

«< £ spogliato Gioseppe Vecchiarello, 

^ Ma col bastpn prima scosso tl mantdlo.'' 

After many adventures, II Povero Avveduto goes to the assistance of Te- 
baldo, sultan of Egypt, who was besieged by Luigi; king of France. The com- 
batanu on each side are particularly described. A battle takes place, sifter 
which II Povero is made a cavalier by the sultan, for whose particular amuse- 
ment he tilts with his newly -discovered brother Lionetto. Such is the heterb- 
geneous mixture which composes this poem ; the invention of which is not 
however to be wholly attributed to Luca. In the Oaddi library is a MS. ante* 
nor to his time by 150 years, intitled, by Bandini, ** Lihtr pMperis pnubmtu.** 
{fiai. BiU. Lour. W. v. Pba. zliv. e9d, 30.) From which it sufficiently ap- 
pears, that, in this instance, Luca is only an imitator. It is to be regretted 
that his judgment did not lead him to select a better model. 

{i) It was printed with the continuation of Giambullari at Flolrence, in 
1735; 3^^ ^^ probably been printed before, as it is dedicated to Lorenzode* 
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Dfifii^o ^ amort is a pastoral romance in ottava rimay chap, 
^an4 is dedicated by the author to Lorenzo de* Medici, for ^* 
pwhose particular amusement he professes to have written • 
it (41). The heroic epistles of Luca Pulci do credit to their 
author. These epistles are eighteen in number, ^d zfcp 
composed in 4erza rima. The first is from Lucretia tP' 
X^auroj that is, from. the accomplished Lucreti^a ponisiti tp 
Lorenzo de' Medici. , The othera are founded oa difierent 
in^ideats in tbfe i^cient *Greek and Roman ixistprj^/^). 

Luigi Pulci, the youngest of .the^e brqthers, was born on im^ Puicii 

^^ *" ' * >■ ^ . 

the third day of Djecember 1431, and .appears from many 
circumstances, to have liyed on terms of the utmost friend- 
ship with Xorenzo de* Medici, who in one of his poems 
iDoientions him with great freedom and jocularity {c). The 
principal work of this author is the Morgante maggiore^ a 

poem 



Mediciy the grandson of Lorenio the Magnificent^ who died in the year 15 19* 
It there consists pf. fppr bpoks» of. which the fir;5t only is the work of Pulci. 
The CiriSb Calraneo was reprinted with the Otostra of Lorenzo, and other 
works of Luca* by the Giunti at Florence, in 1572, but the continuation by 
Giambullart is thefx,pnii(ted. 

(«) IVinted at%Fler«ace.tn 1479. {Dt^mmMAIiegr. iHstruc, JV41. 3411.) I 
I>ave.s^exi two c^her ancient editions ,of tl^is. poema. without date ; at the close of 
oneof whi^h we rtzd. Finite U Dri^o ftr Luca Pulci adPitition$ di ser Piere Pa^ 
tint* Haym erroneously attributes this poem to Luigi Wlci,^ and I conceive 
he is also misuken in citing an ediilion of f 489* , BiffU haU /• 91. 

{h) These epistles have been several titnes printed. Tiraboschi refers ta 
an edition of 14S1, and I have met with three others ; the first, Imfressoim Fi~ 
riitxi per str Frmuisco Bonaeorsi a per Jfntonio di Franasco VnutianQ neiP ann» 
MCCCCLZZZviii, a di xxviu di FiirmOf the second at Florence in 15 13, and 
the last in 1572. 

{c) In his poem on ]uiwking« iatit|e4. !^ Qj^^fi f^-^.^^^f^t first published 
at the;GlQie of .tbcpjresent wjork* 

3 
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CHAP. j)p6rtx which has given rise to various opinions and conjee* 
. ^' tur^s, as to its tendency and its merits.* Whether this 
poem, or the Orlando Inhamorato of the count Bojardo wa^ 
first written, has been a matter of doubt ; certain it is, tnat 
In publication the Morgante had the priority, having been 
printed at Venice in 1488, after a Florentine edition trf 
uncertain date, whilst the Orlando Innamorato did not 
appear till the year 1496 (tf). Accordingly the Morgante 
is generally regarded as the prototype of the OrldHdo Fu" 
rioso of Ariosto.. It has been said that Ficinq and Poli- 
tiano had each a share in the composition of this work, but 
the poetry of Politiano is of a very different character, and 
there is no instance on record that Ficino ever attempted 
poetical composition .(^). The ^same degre^e of credibilitv 

is 



(a) It is evident from the following lines at tlie conclusion of the poem 
of Bojsurdoy that it was not finished when .the French made an irruption into 
Italy* in the year 1494: 

*^ Mentre chMo canto, Ahime Dio redentore, 
^* Veggio V Italia tutta a fiamma e a fuoco 
** Per questi Galli, che con gran furore 
•** Vengon per rovinar non so che luoco.** 

B^A Orl. Itum. lib. 3. Cm^ 9. Bd. V$: 154B. 

\h) Limemo Pltocco (Teofilo Fdtngi) in his extravagant and licentious 

poem of OrlandiWf j-idicules the Idea of Politiano being the author of the 

.Morgante. 

Pblitian fu quellOf ch' altamente 

*^ Canto del gran gigante dal bataio; 

*' Et a Luxgi Puld $uo diente 

<< L' honor .die sensa scritto di notajo^ 

*' Par dopo si pentl ; ma chi si pente 

** Po'l fattOi pesta 1' acqua nel mortajo. 

*' Sia o non sia pur cotesto yem 

^^ So beny chi credde troppo* ha del iiggero." 

Orkauiin§f C^p. i. Mi* Ftn. 1550. 



<c 



V. 
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Is due to the opinion, that Luigi Puici W4s accustomed CHAP, 
to recite his poem at the table of Lorenzo de' Medici, about 
the year 1450 {a) ; for it must be remembered that Lorenzo 
de^ Medici was only born in 1448. It may further he obr 

• 

served, that although the Morgante was written at the pmv 
ticular request. of Lucretin, the mother of Lorenzo, it was 
not finished till after her death, which did not happen 
till the year 1482 (^). This singular offspring of the wayi- 
ward genius of Pulci has been as immoderately commended 
by its admirers, as it has been unreasonably degraded and 
condemned by its opponents j and whilst some have not 
scrupled to give it the precedence, in point of poetical merit, 
to the productions of Ariosto and of Tasso, others have de- 
cried it as vulgar, absurd, and profane ; and the censures of 
the church have been promulged in confirmation of the lat- 
ter part of the sentence (r). From the solemnity and devo- 
tion 



*m* 



{m) Dr* Ami^^j Mutmy rfMusiCf «i* iir« /• 14* For tbis tbe ]s.^med dj^d in- 
j^eaiotts author has cited the authority of Crescimbeni, (W. ii. fart ii. /• 2 75, 
Ed. Fen. 1 7 30*) who informs us« as is probably the truth, that Pulci was accus- 
tomed to recite his poem in the manner of ancient rbapsodists, at the table of 
Lorenzo de' Medicii but does not fix this event at any particular period, though 
he afterwards informs us, that Luigi flourished about the year 1450. 
{i) Morgmit. Magg. Cant, nxviiu Stan. 124. Ed. 1546. 
(r) Folengiy however, ranks the poem of Pulci as canonical, with those of 
Bojardo, Ariosto, Francesco Cieco, and himself; and freely condenms those of 
the other romances to the flames, as apocryphal. 

— ** Trabisonda, Ancroia, Spagna, e Bovo, 

'* Con 1' altro resto al foco sian donate : 

" Apocrife son tutte j e le riprovo 

** Come nemigbe d'ogni veritate* 

" BojardOf T Ariosto, Pulce, c'l Cieco, 

'* Autenticati sono, ed 10 con seco.** 

Orlandin, cap, 1. 

VOL. I. II 
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CHAP« tion with which every* canto is introducedy some have 
* judged that the author meant to give a serious narrative j 
but the improbability of the relation, and the burlesque 
nature of the incidents^ destroy all ideas of this kind 
By others, this author has been accused (^ a total want of 
elegance in his expressions, and of harmony in his verse ; 
but' this work yet ranks as classical in Italian literature, and, 
if it be not poetry of the highest relish, has a flavour that 
is yet perceptible {al^ 

Katteo Franco. The souncts of Luigi Pulci, prfnted with those of 

Matteo Franco, have the same capricious character as his 
other writings, and bear a resemblance to those of his pre- 
decessor Burchiello. Franco, the poetic correspondent of 
Pulci, was a canon of Florence, and was by no means infe- 
rior to him in pungency and humoun It is to be regretted 
that these authors so far exceeded at times the bounds of 
civility and decorum, that it is scarcely possible to suggest an 

expression 

(«) A very judicious FrcncH critic has given the following just and accu^ 
rate character of this work : " Ccst un poeme en Rime octave, de 28 chants, 
** d*un go^t original. L'auteur s*j est mis au dessus dts regies, non pas de des** 
^*. sein» comme Vincent Gravina lui a fait I'honneur de Te cronre, msus parcequ'il 
** les a entiSrement ignor^es. Fort en repos du jugement dks critiques, iha 
" confondu les lieux et les terns, 2O16 Fe comique aux serteux, fait mourir bur* 
** lesquement de la morsure d'un cancre marih au taTon, le g^ant son h^os, et 
** cela des le 20 Cvre, en sorte qu'il n'en est plus parl^ dans hs huit suivans. 
** La naivet^ de sa narration a convert tons ces dfefauts. Les amateurs- de la 
** diction Florentine font encore audjourd'hui leurs delices de la lecture de 
^ Morgante, sur tout quand ik en peuvent rencontrer un exemplaire de I'edU 
^ tioa de Venice 1546 ou 1550, accompagn^e des explications de Jean Pulci 
** neven de l^auteur."' Af, ik iaMonnoyi. *vi Baillet yttgem. dts Scav^ v, iv../. 3Qw 
I must however add^^ that these explications amount to nothing more than, a 
glossary of a very few wordsi placed at the end of each canto. 
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expression of reproach and resentment which is not to be CHAP, 
found in their writings. The family name of Puld (Pulex) . 
affords an ample subject for the satirical powers of Fran* 
co {a). His person is a theme equally fertile. Famine^ 
says his antagonist, was as naturally depicted in his coun- 
toiance as if it had been the work of Giotto [b). He had 
made an eight days truce with death, which was on the 
point of expiring, when he would be swept away to 
Giudecca (the lowest pit of Dante), where his brother Luca 
was gone before to prepare him a place (r). Luigi supports 
this opprobrious contest by telling his adversary that he 
was marked at his birth with the sign of the halter, instead 
of that of the cross, and by a thousand other imputations, 
of which decency forbids a repetition (//)• We are however 
informed by the editor of the ancient edition of these poems, 

that 



(a) A che credi ch'io pcnsi, p ch'io balocchi 
Tanci de' Pulci le persone stolte I 
Perche de' Pulci ihai «ol tre cose toltc* 
Leggerezza^ colore, e piccmi occhlf 
Ma 11 nome tup e Gjgi de' Pidocchi^ &c* 



Sen. IX. 



{h) £ gia la fame in frohte «1 natttrale 
Porti dipixitat e pare opra di Giotto. 

(r) Tenuto bsu con la morte. 

Otto dl triegaaj hor che sofferto ha troppo* 
Con la falce fienaja vien di galoppa. 
Tu n* andrai a pie zoppo, 
A trovar Luca tuo, ladro di zecca* 
Che per te serba un iuogo alia Xpdecca. 

[d) Tu nascesd col segno del capresto. 
Come in Francia si dice della croce. 

I J a 



Sen^ X^Tii. 



Son. xxrvii. 



Son XKK. 



V. 

mSm 



CHAP, that although for the amusement of their readers, these 
authors so lavishly abused and satirized each other, they 
continued ia reality intimate friends {a) ; and this informa* 
tion is rendered highly probable, by their haying equally 
shared the favour of Lorenzo de' Medici, whose authority 
would have suppressed the first indications of real dissension. 
The freedoms in which they indulged themselves called how-* 
ever for the interference of the inquisition, and a prohibition 
was issued against the further circulation of this work {6). 
But although the productions of the before^mentioned 

authors 



(tf) Et bcncb^ M. Matteo 8t Luigi in quest! Ibro sonetti dtmonstrino esser 
poco amici I'uno deli* altro» niente di manco nel secreto erono amtcissimi. Ma 
per dare piacere 8c dilocure altrii alcana Tolta.st mordevano ic snllaneggiavo- 
no in tal modo come se proprio stati fussono nimici capitalii 

{I) I have before me an edition of these poems, without note of date or 
place» but apparently printed about the close of the fifteenth century, and in- 
titled, ** 8ONETTI DI MISSERE MATTHEO FRANCO ET DI LUlOl PULCI JOCOSI IT 

** FACETi ciOE DA RiDERE.*' Many of thcsc sonnets are addressed to Lorenzo 
de' Medici, for whose favour the rival poets seem to have contended, by en- 
deavouring to surpass each other in eccentricity and scurrility. A new edition 
was published in the year 1759, by the marchese Filippo dt* Rossi, who in- 
forms us« that they were three times printed in the fifteenth century; to which 
he adds, *' II S. S. tribunale dell' in^uisiaione gM fulmin6 una gtustissima proi- 
** bizione, che avendone sempre meritamentr impedita la ristampa, ha tal- 
** mente rest ran questi sonetti, che da ogn' uno oramai si cercano invano." If 
my readers be curious to know the -style of these formidable compositions, 
which excited the vigilance of the holy tribunal, they may take as a specimen 
the following ionetto of Luigi Pulci : 

LUIGI PULCI A UN »U0 AMICO PER RIDERB* 

Costor, che fan si gran disputazione 
Dell' anima, ond' eU' entri, o ond' ell' csca, 
O come il nocctol si stia ncUa pcsca» . 
Hanno studiato in su n' on gran mcUoae* 

2 
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authors display some share of vivacity and imagination, CHAP, 
and exhibit at times a natural and easy vein of poetry ; yet _- 



upon the whole they are strongly tinctured with the rusti- 
city of the age in which tliey were produced. 

Tliat Lorenzo de' Medici had begun to exercise his ta^ ^ir prodw. 
lents for poetry at a very early age, there remains decisive «>. 
proof. We have before adverted to his interview with 
Federigo of Naples, at Hsa, in the year 1465. On this oc- 
casion he was requested by that prince, to point out to him 
such pieces of Italian poetry as were most deserving of his 
attention. Lorenzo willingly complied with his request ; 
and shortly afterwards selected a. small volume, at the 
close of which he added some of his own sonnets and 
canzoni, addressing them to Federigo in a few prefatory 

lines. 



AriBtotile alkgano» e Platone, 

£ voglion ch' ella ia pace reqniesca 
Fra suooi> e canti* e fannoti una tresca^ 
Che t* empie il capo di confnsione* 

U Anima i sol come si vede espresso- 
la un pan bianco caldo un pinnocchiatOj 
O una carbonata in un pan fesso. 

E chi crede altro ha il fodero in bucato, 
£ que^ che per V un cento hanno promesso 
Ci pagheran di succiole in siercato. 

Mi dice un che v' e stato 
NeU'alcra vitat e pid aon puo tomanri 
Che appcna con la scala si puo andarvi. 

Costor credon trovarvi 
£' beccafichi^ e gli ortolan pelati^ 
B' btton vin dolci, c letti fpiumacdati* 

£ Tanno drieto a' Frati. 
Noi ce n' andrem, Pandolfo, In val di buja^ 
Senza sentir piu cantare : AUeluja. 



V. 
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c HA P, lineis, ad a testimony of hiis aflfcction and regard {a). Hence 
it appears, that at the age of seventeen, Lorenzo had at* 
tempted different kinds of composition, which may be con^ 
sidered not only as anterior to the celebrated poem of Po* 
litiano, on the Giostra of Giuliano, which we have before 
noticed, but probably to any of the writings of the Pulci, 
But, however the Pulci may contend with Lorenzo in pri- 
ority, they fall greatly short of him in all the essential re- 
quisites of a poet ; and whilst their productions bear the 
uniform character of a rude and uncultivated age, those of 
Lorenzo de' Medici are distinguished by a vigour of ima- 
gination, 



(tf) This singular circumstance« which so decisivel7 ascertains the early 
period at which Lorenzo began to exercise his poetical talents, was first. cGsco- 
vered by Apostolo Zeno, who having* in the year 1742, found in the posses- 
sion of his friend Jacopo Facciolati, at Padua, a manuscript collection of 
ancient Italian poems, was, after mature deliberation, induced to conjecture 
that they were collected and arranged by Lorenzo de' Medici. To this sup- 
position he was principally led by the introductory address to Federigo of 
Aragon, in which the compiler adyedi to the visit of Federigo to Pisa, in the 
preceding year, and afterwards addresses that prince in the followng tenns : 
jit tbi cku oftbi bookf fcoMceiving that it mi^bt afford you some sattsfixthn^) I bam 
insertid a fiw of my own sonnets and canzoni, nnttb tbt oxpictatioM, tbmi 
nvbmyoM fenui tbim tbey wwf ricaU to your nmemhranct tbe fidoUiy aud atta^bmiut of 
tbeir autbor. On comparing the productions of the anonymous compiler, \nth 
the Poitii Foliarioi Lorenzo, printed by Aldo, in 1554* the conjectures d[ the 
critic were amply confirmed : he having there discovered almost every poem 
which appeared in the manuscript, except five pieces, which he conceived 
might probably be inserted in the Cauzone a bmUo of Lorenzo and Politiano % 
but which in fact he could not then ascertain for want of that work. I shall 
give the letter of Zeno on this subject, in the Appendix, No. XXXVI. I 
must however observe, that the visit of Federigo to Pisa was not in 1464, as 
mentioned by Zeno, who has too hastily quoted Ammirato (v.iii. p* 93.), 
but in 1465, as will appear by a reference to the before-cited passage of the 
Florentine historian* 
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gination, an accuracy of judgment, and an elegance of CHAP, 
style, which afforded the first great example of improve- ' 

ment, and entitle him, almost exclusively, to the honorable 
appellation of the restorer of Italian literature. Within the 
course of a few years Politiano, Benivieni, and others, im* 
l^ibed the true spirit of poetry, and Florence had once more 
the credit of rekindling that spark which was soon to 
diffuse a lustre through the remotest parts of Europe. 

If m order to justify the pretensions of Lorenzo to the J«qo««y into 

his merits ^ 

rank here assigned him, it were sufficient merely to adduce » poet, 
the authority of succeeding critics, this would be produc<* 
five of little dtfficuhy. Biit to form^ our opinion of aa 
author whose works are yet open to examination, on that 
of others',, however it may sooth our indolence, or gratify 
our curiosity, cannot inform our judgment. It is from the 
writings whicli yet remain: of Lorenzo de' Medici that w« 
are ta acquire a just idea of his general character as a poet, 
and to determine how far they have operated in effecting a 
reformatioa in the taate of his countrymen, or in opening 
the way to subsequent improvements*. 

The great end and object of poetry, and consequently ohject and cha. 

«. • r t ^- • 1 ncterittics of • 

the proper aim of the poet, is to commumcate to us a clear poetry, 
and perfect idea of his proposed subject. What the painter 
exhibits to us by variety of colour, by light and shade, the 
poet expresses in appropriate language. The former seizes 
merely the external form^.and that only in a given attitude ; 
the other surrounds his object, pierces it, and discloses its 
most hidden qualities. With the former it is inert and mo- 
tionless ;. with the latter it lives and moves,, it is expanded- 

or 
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CHAP, or compreseedy it glares upon the imagination, or vantshei 
■ in air, and is as various as nature herself. 



Description. 



Talents of Lo- 
renzo for tie* 
scription. 



The simple description of natural objects is perhaps to a 
young mind the most delightful species of poetry, and was 
probably the first employment of the poet. It may be com« 
pared to melody in music, which is relished even by the 
most uncultivated ear. In this department, Virgil is an 
exquisite master {a). Still more lively are the conceptions 
of Dante, still more precise the language in which they 
are expressed. As we follow him, his wildest excursions 
take the appearance of reality. Compared with his vivid 
hues, how f^t, how delicate, is the colouring of Petrarca ! 
yet die harmony of the tmtB almost compensates for their 
want of force. With accurate descriptions of the face of 
nature the works of Lorenzo abound ; and these are often 
heightened by those minute bat strildng characteristics, 
which, though open to all observers, the eye of the poet 
can alone select. Thus the description of an Italian winter, 
with which he opens his poem of Ambra (3), is marked by 
several appropriate and striking images. 



The foliage of the olive appears of a dark green, but is 
nearly white beneath. 

L'uliva 



(a) How grateful to our sensations, how distinct to our imaginations, ap- 
pear the 

^ Speloncx, Txvique lacus« ac frigida Tempe 
Mugitusque boiim, mollesqae sub arbore somni.*^ 



<c 



(^) Published for the first time at the close of the present work. 
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L* uliva in qualche dolce piaggia apnea, CHAP. 

Secondo il vento par or verde, or bianca. V. 



On some sweet sunny slope the olive grows, 
Its hues still changing as the zephyr blows. 

The flight of the cranes, though frequently noticed in 
poetry, was perhaps never described in language more pic- 
turesque than the following, from the same poem : 

Stridendo in del, i gru veggonsi a lunge 
L'aere stampar di vane e belle forme i 
£ V ultima col coUo steso aggiunge 
Ov' h quella dinanzi alle vane orme. 



Marking the tracts of air, the clamorous cranes 
Wheel their due flight, in varied lines descried j 

And each with out-stretched neck his rank maintains. 
In marshal'd order through th' etherial void. 

The following picture from his Selvc if amore is also 
drawn with great truth and simplicity ; 

Al dolce tempo il bon pastore informa 
Lasdar le mandre, ove nel vemo giacque : 
£ '1 lieto gregge, che ballando in torma, 
Toma all 'alte montagne, alle fresche acque. 
L* agnd, trottando pur la matema orma 
Segue ; ed alcun, che pur or ora nacque 
L* amorevol pastore in bracdo porta : 
II fido cane a tutti fa la scorta. 

VOL* I. K K Sweet 
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CHAP, 



Poetic compa- 
riion. 



Instances from 
the writings of 
Lorenzo. 



Sweet spring returns ; the shepherd from di^ fold 
Brings forth his flock, nor dreads the wnt^ cold ; 
Delighted once again their steps to lead 
To the green hill, clear spring, and flowery mead. 
True to their mother's track, the sportive young 
Trip light. The careful hmd slow moves along. 
Pleased in his arms the new-dropt lamb to bear ; 
His dog, a faithful guard, brings up the rear. 

In the same poem is a description of the golden age, 
in which the author seems to have exerted all his powers, 
in selecting suck images as are suppcised to have been pecu- 
liar to that happy state of Hfe. 

But the description of nataral objects awakes in the 
poet's mind corresponditig emotions ; as his heart warms 
his fancy expands, and he labours to convey a more distinct 
or a nnor^ elevaud idea of the impressions of his own 
imagioAtioQ* Hence the c^igin of figures^ or figurative 
language i in the use of which he aiims at describing his 
principal subject, by the qualities of some other object more 
generally known, or more strikkig iii its iia(tiir& These 
figures of poetry have (limited tlie philoli^ats of ancient 
and modern times with a great variety of minute distinc- 
tions, but many of them consist rather in form than in sub- 
stance ; comparison, express or implied, will be found to 
be the essence of them all. 

In the employment of comparative illustration, Lo- 
renzo de' Medici is often particularly happy. An at- 
tentive observer of th^ works of nature, as wpU in her 
general appearances, as in her more minute operations, 

intimately 
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intimately acquainAed "with dl >tbe fiiier prodocdons of art, CHAP, 
and accustomed *o the wort {^8Cni9e speculations of philo- ^' 
sophy, whatCTW tjccnrred to his snnd excited a profusion 
of relative ideas, either bearing a general resemblance to 
his immediate subject, or associated with it by some pe- 
culiar circumstance. The first of these he often employed 
for the purpose of explanation or of ornament in his more 
seiidus oompositions, the istter with great wit and vivacity 
in his lighter productions. At some times one external 
object, t>r one trorporcal action, is elucidated by another ; 
at other times natural phenomena are personified, and 
illustrated by sensible images ; and instances occur where 
. abstract ideas and metaphysical sentiments are brought 
before the mind, by a comparison with the objects of the 
material world. Of the simplest mode of comparison the 
following is no iaelega&t iostance : 

Quando sopra i nevosi ed alti mend, 

4polio iqpande 11 sue bel lume adomo, 

Tal t din smn sopra la bianca gonna. 

Sm. Ixxiiu 



I'er her white dress her shining tresses flowM ; 
Thus on the mountain heights with snows o^spread. 
The beams of noon their golden lustre shed. 

In his pastoral of Gorydon, the shepherd thus addresses 
his scornful mistress, elucidatii^ oae action by another : 

Lasso quanto dolor io aggio avuto, 
Quando fnggi da gH occhi col pie scalzo ; 
£t con tjuand sospir ho gi^ temuto 

K K a Che 
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CHAP. Che spine, o fere venenose, o il baizo 

V. Non offenda i tuoi piedi ; io mi ritegno, 

"==^ Per te fiiggo i pie invano, e per te gli alzo : 

Come chi drizza stral veloce al segno, 

Poi che tratt' ha, torcendo ii capo crede 
Drizzarlo, egli e gia fuor del curvo legno. 



Ah nymph ! what pangs are mine, whoi causeless fright 
O'er hill o'er valley wings thy giddy flight, 
Lest some sharp thorn thy heedless way may meet. 
Some poisonous reptile wound thy naked feet. 
Thy pains I feel, but deprecate in vain. 
And turn, and raise my feet, in sympathetic pain. 
So when the archer, with attentive glance, 
Marks his fleet arrow wing its way askance. 
He strives with tortuous act and head aside. 
Right to the mark its devious course to guide. 

The following sonnet affords an instance, not only of 
the illustration of one sensible object by another, but of 
the comparison of an abstract sentiment, with a beautiful 
natural image: 

SONETTO. 

Qim^, che belle lagrime fur quelle 

Che'l nembo di disio stillando mosse ! 

Quando il giusto dolor che'l cor percosse. 

Sail poi su nell' amorose stelle ! 
Rigavon per la delicata pelle 

Le bianche guande dolcemente rosse. 

Come chiar rio faria, che'n prato fosse, 

Ilor bianchi, e rossi, le lagrime belle ; 

lieto 
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Lieto asior stava in ^amorosa pioggia, CHAP. 

Com' uccel dopo il sol, bramate tanto^ V- 

\ieto riceve rugiadose stille (a). — — — 
Poi piangendo in quelli occhi ov' egU alloggia, 

Facea del bello e doloroso pianto,. 

Visibilmente U8cir dolce faville. 



Ah pearly drops, that pouring from those eyes. 
Spoke the dissolving cloud of soft desire ! 



What 



{a) Sptnscr has a sixnilar passage in his Miming Must ofThuijlis : 

The blinded archer boy* 

Like larke in showre of rain» 
Sate bathing of his wings. 

And glad the time did spend 
'Under those chrystall drops 

Which fell from her faire eyes, 
And at their brightest beams. 

Him proyn'd in lovely wiise* ' ' 

Mr.Warton in his observations on the Fairy Qneen (<u,u /. 223.) has 
traced this passage to Ariosro (GMtfi^ 1 i. Siataca 65.): 

Cosl a k belle lagrime le piume, 

St bagna amore, e gode al chiaro lame. 

Though he thinks Spenser's verses bear a stronger resemblance to those of 
Nic. Archias (or the count Nicolo d'Arco, a Latin poet of the x6th century) : 

Tum suavi in pluvia nitens Cupido, 
Insidebat, uti solet volucris, 
Ramo, vere novo, ad novos tepores 
Post solem accipere aetheris liquores 
Gestire et pluvis ore blandiendo. 

I have only to add, that as Lorenzo de' Medici is the earliest author who 
has availed himself of this beautiful idea, so his representation of it has not 
been surpassed by any of those who have since adopted it. 
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CHAP. What tioK «ii mmm leliillid the g^tM fir«, 

V. << Strock the fear lotni anl ^dtt ttielKrak^^ tise." 

" Soft down those cheeky -pri^ Mti^ ^traon vies 

With ivorf vhkeiMs, tet tfte ^dbt^Miils tlii-^hg ; 
As some cUal- xwer ifvinds^itft m^nh al61^. 
Bathing the (iamm cf p^e and fUHfjfie dy^. 
Whilst Love, rejoicing in the amorous shower. 
Stands like some bird, that after sultry heats 
!Enjoys the drops, and shakes lih glittering wings ; 
Then grasps his bolt, aiid conscious of his power. 
Midst those bright orbs assumes his wonted seat. 
And thro* the lucid^hower his living light*«Rg 4ings. 

To examples rf this land I shall only add another, in 
which the poet has attempted Co eicpli^n the mysterious in- 
tercourse of Platonk; affection^ by a familiar but fanciful 
comparison : 

Delle caveme antiche 

Trahe la fianuoa del sod, ferv^ente e chiara, 

Le picciole fermiche. 

Sagace akuna e sollecita impara) 

£ dice air altre, ov' ha il parco villano 
. Ascoso astuto un monticel di grano ; 

Ond' esce fdor la nera turba avaxa : 

Tutte di mano in mano 

Vanno e vengon dal mcmte ; 

Porton la cara preda in bocca, e'n mano : 

Vanno leggieii, e pronte, 

£ gravi e carche ritomon di fore. 
Fermon la picciola orma 

Scontraodoit in cammino ; e mentre posa 

L' una, queU' altra informa 

Dell' alta preda ; onde pii^ diaosa 

Alia 
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Alia dolce fadca ogn'or PiaTita. C H A P» 

Galcata e spena ^ In via longa, e trita ; '^• 

£ se riporton b^ tutte una'cosa, 
Piu cara e piu gradila 
Sempore i, quant 'esser deve 
Cosa, senza la qual manca b vka. 
Lo ingtusto hsda i lieve, 
Se'l picdol animal senz 'esso more. 
Cosi K pensier mid 
Van ptik kggieri alia mia Donna bella ; 
Scontrando quel di Id 
Fennonsi, e Tun con Taltro allor favella. 
Dolce preda s'e ben qnanto con loro, 
Porton dal caro ed immortal tesoro* 

Cam. xii. 



ii HM 



M frem their wbtVjr cells. 

The summer's genial wannth impels 

The busy ant%^-a countless train. 

That with sag^oes sense explore. 

Where provident for winter's store. 

The carefiil rustic hides his treasured grain ; 

Then issues forth the sable band. 

And seizing on the secret prize. 

From mouth to mouth, from haad to hand. 

His busy task each faithful insect plies. 
And often as they meet. 

With scanty interval of toil. 

Their burthens they repose awhile. 

For rest ahemate renders labour sweet. 

The travellM path their lengthened tracks betray. 

And if no .varied cates they bear. 

Yet 
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CHAP. ^^^ ^^^^ *^ '^^ porticMi dear, 

V. Without whose aid the powers of life decSiy. 

;■■■ Thus from my faithful breast. 

The busy messengers of love, 
Incessant towards my fair one's bosom move ; 
But in their way some gentle thought ' 
They meet with kind compassion fraught, 
Soft breathing from. that sacred shrine, • 
Where dwells a heart in uiiison with mine. 
And in sweet interchange delight awhile to rest. 



t ; 



iect». 



Personification ^^^ ^^^ P^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ confiiie Mmsclf to the lively 

pfmwcriaiob- descriptioH of Haturc, or of the corresponding emotions 

of his own mind. His next attempt is of a bolder kind, 
and the inanimate objects by which he is surrounded 
seem to possess life and motion, consciousness and rea- 
son, to act and to suffer. The mountains frown, the 
rivers murmur, the woods sigh, and the fable of Orpheus 
is revived. In the use of this figure Petrarca is inexhaust- 
ible, and there are few rural objects that have not been 
called upon to share his emotions ; the tenderness of the 
lover inspires the fancy of the poet, he addresses them 
as if they were conscious of his passion, and applauds or 
reproaches them as they are favourable or adverse to the 
promotion of it. The works of Lorenzo afford also fre- 
quent instances of the use of this figure, which more than 
any other gives adion and spirit to poetry. In the fol- 
lowing sonnet . he not only animates the violets, but re- 
presents them as accounting, by a beautiful fiction, for 
their purple colour: 

SONETTO. 
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SONETTO. CHAP. 

V. 



Non di verdi giardin, ornati, e colti 
Del soave e dolce aere Pestano, 
Veniam Madonna, in la tua bianca mano ; 
Ma in aspre selve, e valli ombrose cold ; 

Ove Venere afHitta, e in pensier molti, 

Pel perigHo d'Adon correndo in vano, 
Un spino acuto al nudo pie villano 
Sparse del divin sangue i boschi folti : 

Noi sommettemmo allora il bianco fiore, 
Taiito cheM divin sangue non aggiunge 
A terra, ond' il color purpureo nacque. 

Non aure estive^ o rivi toki a lunge 

Noi nutrit* anno, ma sospir d'amore 
L'aure son sute, e piand d'Amor Tacqne, 



Not from the verdant garden's culturM bound. 
That breathes of Poestum's aromadc gale. 
We sprung ; but nurslings of the lonely vale, 
^Midst woods obscure, and nadve glooms were found* 

'Midst woods and glooms, whose tangled brakes around 
Once Venus sorrowing traced, as all forlorn 
She sought Adonis, when a lurking thorn 
.Deep on her foot impressed an impious wound* 

Then prone to earth we bow'd our pallid flowers. 
And caught die drops divine ; the purple dyes 
Tinging the lustre of our nadve hue : 

Nor summer gales, nor art-conducted showers 

Have nursed our slender forms, but lovers sighs 
Have been our gales, and lovers tears our dew. 

VOL. I. L L The 
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CHAP. The province of the poet is not however confined to 

^* the representation, or to the combination of material and 

Of the passions cxtemal objects. The fields of intellect are equally sub- 

and affections, j^^^ |.q j^jg controijU The afFcctions and passions of the 

human mind, the abstract ideas of unsubstantial existence, 
serve in their turn to exercise hi^ powers. la arranging 
themselves under his dominion, it becomes necessary that 
they should tajce a visibly and substantial form, distin- 
guished by their attributes, their insignia, and their effects. 
With this foron the imagination of the poet invests them, 
and they then become as subservient to his purpose as if 
they were objects of external sense. In process of time, 
some of these children of imagination acquire a kind of 
prescriptive identity, and the symbolic fprnvs of pleasure, 
or of wisdom, present themselves to our minds in nearly as 
definite a manner as the natural ones of Ajax, or of Achilles. 
Thus embodied, they become important actors^ in the drama, 
and are scarcely distinguishable from huovin character. 
But the offspring of faacy is infinite j and however the 
regions of poetry may .secixx to be peopled with these 
fantastic beings, genius will ftiU proceed ^o iuvjent, to vary, 
and to comhiii^ 

Comparative If the moderps excel the aocieats in any department 

!te wd«tfan^ ^^ poetxy^ it is in that now under cpa^dieratioii*. It must 
modems in the not ittde^jd be supposed, that the ancients were insensible 
topcfM. of the effects produced by this powerfiii charm, which 

more peculiarly than any other may be said 

-To give to airji mtiingi^. 



A local balitation and a name* 

But 
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-Bttt It may ssrfily be asserted, that they have availed them- CHAP, 
-selves of this creative faculty, much more sparingly, and 
Vfith much less success, than thehf modern competitors. 
The attribution of sense to inert objects is indeed common 
to both, but that still bolder exertion which embodies ab- 
stract existence, and renders it susceptible of ocular repre- 
sentation, is almost exclusively the boast of the moderns {a). 
If, however, we advert to the few authors who preceded 
Lorenzo de' Medici, we shall not trace in their writings 
many striking instances of those embodied pictures of 
ideal existence, which a!re so conspicuous in the works of 
Ariosto, 5peftscr, Mihon, and subsequent writers of the 
higher class, who are either natives of Italy, or have formed 
their taste upon the poets of that nation {b). 

The 



I » ■ I ■ I !■ ■ rxi i ■ I * ^ *i 



(a) If Virgil has given us a liiglily-finislied personification of rumoury if 
Horace speiA: cf hh iUm tw^^if fjucretins present rxs with an awful picture of 
superstition, their portraiti stt ky vague at scarcely to communicate any 
disciiniinate idea» and are characterised by their operation and effects, rather 
than hj their poetical insignia. Of the ancient Roman authors, perhaps there 
ts no one that abounds In these personifications more than the tragedian Se- 
neca ; yet what idea do we fdrm of labour wken we are told, that 

Labor exoritur durus, et omnes 
Agitat curasy aperitque dooios. 

Or of hope or fear from the following pafTage : 

Turbine 9iagiii, spes solicits ' 
Urbibus errant, trepidiqoe mettis. 

The personification of hope by Tibullus .(£/^« it. El^, 6.)» is scarcely 
worthy of that charming author ; and if he h^ been happier in his descrip- 
tion of sleep (Li^. i. Elei» 1 ,), it is still liable to the obje^ions before mentioned. 

(£) One of the $aeU penonificiltioB& x£ Petfacoa, is that of Jibetty/ in » 
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■ 

CHAP. The writings of Lorenzo afford many instances of ge- i 

^' nuine poetical personification ; some of which will not snf- 
Instances of ^^^ ^7 ^ comparison with those of any of his most cele- 
tiui figure, brated successors. Of this his representation of jealousy ' 

may afford no inadequate proof. 

Solo una vecchla in un oscuro canto^ 
Pallida, il sol fuggendo, si sedea, 
Tacita sospirando, ed un ammanto 
D'un incerto color cangiante havea : 
Cento occhi ha in testa^ e tutd versan pianto 
£ cent' orecchie la maligna dea : 
Quel ch'd, quel che non iy trista ode e vede ^ 
Mai dorme, ed ostinata a se sol crede.. 



Sad in a nook obscure, and sighing deq), 
A pale and haggard beldam shrinks from view f: 
Her gloomy vigils there she loves to keep. 
Wrapt in a robe of ever^changing hue ; 
A hundred eyes she has, that ceaseless ^^^cep^ 
A^ hundred ears, that pay attention due. 

Imagined 



beautifud* canzone ; which^ on account of its political tendency, hat been ex^ 
eluded from many editions of his works. . 

Liberta, dolcee desiato bene I 

Mai conosciuto a chi talor no'l perde s 
Quanto gradito al buon mondo esser deL 
Per te la vita fitn fiorita e verde^ 
Per te stato gtoioso mi mantiener 
Ch'ir mi fa somiglianti a gli alti del : 
Senza te, lungamente non vorrei 
Ricchezze^ onor^ e cio ch'opm piii desia,. 
Ma teco ogni tugurio acqueta I'alma. 

Yet the painter who would represent the allegorical form of Hberty, would 
derive but little assistance from the imagination of the poet. 
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Imagui'd evUs. aggravate her grief, C H A P- 

Heedlefs of sJLeep, and stubborn to relief. ^' 

If his personification of hope be less discriminate, it 
is to be attributed to the nature of that passion, of which, 
uncertainty is in some degree the characteristic- 

£ una donna: di statura immensa^ 

La eima de' capelli al ciel par monti y 
Formata, e vestita h di nebbia densa ; 
Abita il sommo de' pi& aiti mond. 
Se i nugoli guardando un forma, pensa. 
Nove forme veder d' animal pronti, 
Che'l Tento muta, e poi di novo figne 
Cofii Amor questa vana dipigne.^ 



Immense of bulk, her towering head she. shews,. 
Her floating tresses seem to touch the skies. 
Dark mists her unsubstantial shape compose,. 
And on the mountain's top her dwelling lies. 
As when the clouds fantastic shapes disclose. 
For ever varying to the gazer's eyes. 
Till on the breeze the changeful hues escape. 

Thus vague her form, and mutable her shape. 

« 

Her attendants are also highly characteristic. 

Seguon questa infelice in ogni parte 
II sogno, e r augurio, e la bugia, 
£ chiromanti, ed ogni fallace arte, 
Sorte,. indovini^ e fal^ profezia t 
La vocale, e la scritta in sdocche carte, 
Che dicon> quando h state, quel che fia.: 

L^archimia, 



^7° 

CHAP. L'archimja, e cht di terra U ml misum, 

V- £ fetta a volonta la conjettura. 



^m 



Illusive bemgs roubd their sovereign trait, 

Dec^itfpl dreamt) imd aiiguriea, and Uea, 
Innumerous arts the gaping crowd that cheat. 
Predictions wild, and groundlefs prophecies ; 
With wpndrous words, or written rolls of Ike, 
Foretelling <^.when 'tis pa8t-»«^what y^t iSisU rise ; 
And alchymj^, and aitsolpgk skill. 
And food coiQijcdnireM'always £>iibiU «t pHA. 



Though not perhaps strictly to he ranked in this de- 
partment, I shall not dqpiive my readers of Ae following 
fanciful description o( tfce f ormati o n of the lover's chain. 

Non gia cosl la mia bell? catena 

Stringe il mio cor gw.til* picw di dolcez^ii: [ 

Di txe nodi composta Ueto il mena 

Con le sue mani ; it primo fe bf Uez^a^ 

La pieta I'altro per si dolce pena^ 

£ Taltro amor } n^ tempo alcun gH $p^zfs^ z 

La bella mano insi^me poi j^U $tniise 

£ di si dolce laccio il cor awinse. 



Quando tessnta fu questa catena, 
L'aria, 1? tqra, il cial lieto coneorse : 
L'aria non fu giammai tanto serena, 
Nd il sol giammai li bella luce porse r 
Di firmdi giovinette^ e di fior plena 
la tena licta, Qv'un chiar mp corse t 



Cipngna 
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Cipiigna in giembo al padre Hdid mise, CHAP; 

\ lieta mir& dal del quel loco» e rise. V. 

Dal divin capo, ed aianoroso seao» 
Prese con ambo man rose diverse, 
£ le sparse net del queto e sereno : 
Di quest! fior la mia donna coperse^ 
Giove benignp, di letizia pieno, 
Gli umani orecchi quel bel giomo aperse 
A sentir la cekste melodia, 
Che in cantiy ritmi, c suon, ddi del venia» 



Dear are those bonds my willing heart that bind, 
FormM of three chorda^ in mystic union twinM ^ 
The first by beauty's rosy fingers wove. 
The next by pity, and the third by love. 
'^Tim hour that gav^ this \^ondero\is texture birth. 
Saw in &weet union, heaven, and 2ur, and earth ; 
Serene and soft all ether breath'd delight. 
The sun diffusM a mild and tempered light ; 
New leaves the trees, sweet flowers adorned the mead. 
And sparkling rivers gush'd along the glade» 
R^osM 6n Jove's own breast, his favorite child 
The Cyprian queen, beheld the scene and smil'd ;, 
Thdn with bodi hounds, from her ambrosial l^ead,, 
And anu)rou» bosast, a sbcnoer of roses shed, 
Thd heavenly afaower descending^ soft and alow,, 
Ppur'd ^ i^ fragrance on my &ir below ; 
-Whilst all benign^ the ruler of the spheres 
To aounds celestial opea'd mortal ears- 



From 
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CHAP. 
V. 



Various species 
of poetry cul- 
tivated by Lo- 
rcnzo. 



From the foregoing specimens we may be enabled to 
form a general idea of the merits of Lorenzo de* Medici^ 
and may perceive, that of the essential requisites of poetic 
composition, instances arc to be found in his writings. 
The talents of a poet he certainly possessed. But before 
we can form a complete eftimate of his poetical character, 
it will be necessary to inquire to what purpose those talents 
were applied, and this can only be done by taking a view 
of the different departments of poetry in which he em- 
ployed his pen. In the execution of this task, we may also 
be enabled to ascertain how far he has imitated his prede- 
cessors, and how far he iias. himself been a model to those 
who have succeeded him. 



Origin of the 
Italian sonnet. 



The Italian sonnet is a species of co^iposition almost 
coeval with the language itself; and may be traced back to 
that period when the Latin tongue, corrupted by the vulgar 
pronunciation, and intermixed with the idioms of the 
different nations that from time to time over-ran Italy, 
degenerated into what was called the lingua volgare; 
which language, though at first rude and unpcflished, was, 
by successive exertions, reduced to a regular and determinate 
standard, and obtained at length a superiority over the Latin, 
not only in common use, but in the written compositions 
of the learned.. The form of the sonnet,^ confined to a cer- 
tain versification, and to a certain number of lines, was 
unknown to the Roman poets, who adopting a legitimate 
measure, employed it as long as the subject required it, 
but was probably derived from the Proven9als ; although 
inftances of the regular stanza, now used in these com- 
positions, may be traced amongst the Italians, as early 

% as 



V. 
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ks the thirteenth century {a). From that time to the pre- CHAP, 
sent) the sionnet ha^ retained its precise form, and has been 
the most favourite mode of composition in the Italian 
tongue. It may however be jusdy doubted, whether the 
Italian poesy has, upon the whole, derived any great advan- 
tage from the frequent use of the sonnet. Confined to 
80 narrow a compass, it admits not of that extent and 
range of ideas which suggest themselves to a inihd sir&df 
warm with its subject. On the contrary, it illustrates only 
some one distinct idea, and this mull be extended or con-^ 
densed, not as its nature requires, but as the rigid laws of 
the compbsition ]f)rescribe. One of the highest excellencies 
6f a master in this art cohsSsts, therefore, in the selection of 
a subject neither too long nor too short for the space which 
It is intended to occupy {S). Hence the invention is cramp- 
ed, and the free excutsibils of the mind are fett^rdi and 
restrained. Hence, too, the greater part of these coinposi>>- 
tions display rather the glitter of wit than the fire of genius ; 
and heiice they haVe beeii almost solely appropriated to 
the illustration of the passion of love : a subject which^ 
from its various nature, and the endless analogies of which 
it admits, is more susceptible than any other, of being 
apportioned into those detached sentiments of which the 

sonnet is composed* 

To 



(a) For a learned and curious disquisition on the origin of the Sonetto, 
Of. jt/inotazioni di Frauctsco Redi^ al suo ditiramh^ di Baec^ in foscana^ /• 99* 

(^) The following remarks b7 Lorenzo de^ Medici, on this kind of compo- 
sition, are as judicious as they are pointed and concise : '' La brevita del sonetCo 
'* non comporta, che una sola parola sia v^a, ed il vero subietto e materia 
^ del sonetto debbe essere qualche acuta e gentile sentenza, narrata attamente> 
<^ ed in pochi versi ristretta, e fuggendo la o^curita e durezza." 

Cmm|«i/» di Ur* a Midn s^pra i smi Sonetti, /• ixo. Ed. JU. 1554. 

VOL. J. MM 
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CHAP. To these restraints, however, the stern genius of Dante 

frequently submitted. In his Vita Nuova we have a consi- 
derable number of his sonnets, which bear the distinct 
marks of his character, and derogate not from the author of 
the Divina Commedia [a\. These sonnets are uniformly de- 
voted to the praises of his Beatrice ; but his passion is so 
spiritualized, and so remote from gross and earthly objects, 
that great doubts have arisen among his commentators, 
whether the object of his adoration had a substantial exist- 
ence, or v^as any thing more than the abstract idea of wis- 
dom, or philosophy. Certain it is, that the abstruse and re- 
condite sense of these productions seems but little suited to 
the comprehension of that sex to which they are addressed, 
and ill calculated to promote the success of an amorous pas- 
sion. The reputation of Dante as a poet is not however 
founded on this part of his labours ; but Petrarca, whose 
other works have long been neglected, is indebted to his 
sonnets and lyric productions for the high rank which he 
yet holds in the public estimation. Without degrading his 

subject 



(a) If written in later times, some of these sonnets might have been thought 
to border on impiety. Thus the poet addresses the faithful — in love— 

^ A ciascun alma presa, e gentil core, 
'^ Nel cui cospetto viene il dir presenter 
'^ In ci^ che mi rescrivan suo parvente, 
** Salute in lor signore — cioc Amore.'* 

And again, in allusion to a well-known passage, 

« O voi che per la via d'amor passate, 
*' Attendete e guardate, 
^ S'egli e dolore alcun quanto '1 mio grave*" 

Vita Vuva ii Danti^ Fir. 1723. 
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subject by gross and sensual images^ he has rendered it CHAR 
susceptible of general apprehension ; and, whether his 
passion was real or pretended, for even this has been 
doubted {a)y he has traced the effects of love through 
every turn and winding of the human bosom ; so that it 
is scarcely possible for a lover to find himself so situated, 
as not to meet with his own peculiar feelings reflected in 
some passage or other of that engaging author. 

Without possessing the terseness of those of Dante, or 
the polish and harmony of those of Petrarca, the sonnets 
of Lorenzo de^ Medici have indisputable pretensions to 
high poetical excellence. It is indeed to be regretted, that, 
like those of his two celebrated predecessors, they are 
almost all devoted to one subject— the illustration of an 
amorous passion ; but he has so diversified and embellished 
them with images drawn from other sources, as to rescue 
them from, that general censure of insipidity, ^ich may 
properly be applied to the greater part of the productions 
of the Italians, in this their favourite mode of composition^ 
These images he has sought for in almost all the appear- 
ances of nature, in the annals of history, the wilds of my- 
thology, and the mysteries of the Platonic philosophy ; and 
has exhibited them with a splendor and vivacity peculiar to 
himself. If the productions of Dante resemble the austere 

grandeur 



(tf) " Intcrprctabar olim nostri Petrarchae Elcgias, Lyricosque» quibus 
'' Lauram canit ; aderantque adversarii,- qui Lauram fiiisse negarent, . as- 
*' sererentque non iUo nomine puellam a se amatam intelligi, scd aliud alle* 
•* gorice ibi latere.'* (Land, in Intirp* Carm. Hor, lib, 2. ap. Band. Spec, Lit» 
Flor. V, i. /. 232.) where it appears that Landino past a tolerable jest on these: 
refined critics. 

MM 2. 
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CHAP, grandeur of Michael Agnolo, or if those of Petrarca re- 
^' mind us of the ease and gracefulness of Raffkello, the 
works of Lorenzo may be compared to the less correct, 
but more animated and splendid labours of the Venetian 
schooL The poets, as well as the painters, each formed 
a distinffc class, and have each had their exclusive ad- 
mirers and imitators. In the beginning of the succeeding 
century, the celebrated Pietro Bembo attempted ag^in to 
introduce the style of Petrarca ; but his sonnets, though 
correct and chaste, are too often formal and insipid. Those 
of Casa, formed upon the same mode], poss^e^s much more 
ease, and a greater flow of sentiment. Succeeding authors 
united the correctness of Petrarca with thie bolder colour- 
ing of Lorenzo j and in the works of Ariosto, the two 
Tassos, CostanzQ, Tansillo, and Guarini, the poetry of 
Italy attained its highest degree of perfection. 

The sonnets of Lorenzo de* Medici are intermixed 
with Canzonij Sestine^ and other lyric productions, which 
in general display an equal elegance 9f sentiment, aqd 
brilliancy of expression. One of his biographers is how- 
ever of opinion, that the merit of his odes is inferior to 
t^t of his sppnetSj [cCj i but it is not easy to discover 
zfij striking evidence of the propriety of this remark. 
It must not however be denied, that his writings occa- 
sionally display too evident proofs of that haste with 
which it is probable they were all composed; or that 
they are sometimes interspersed with modes of expres* 

sion, 



{a) Felicior xnihi fulsse videtur in brevioribus epigrammatibus, quam in 
odis. Fabn in vita Lour, v.u /• lo. 
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sion, which would scarcely have been tolerated among CHAP. 
the rnore accurate and polished writers of the succeeding 
century. The language of Lorenzo de' Medici appears 
even more obsolete, and 13 more tinctured with the rusti- 
city of the vulgar dialect, than that of Petrarca, who pre- 
ceded him by so long an interval. But, with all these de- 
fects, the intrinsic merit of bis writings has been acknow- 
ledged by all tjipse whp have been able to divest themselves 
of an undue partiality for the fashion of the day, and who 
can discern true excellence, through the disadvantages of a 
dress in some respects antiquated, or negligent. Muratori, 
in his treatise on the poetry of Italy, has accordingly ad- 
duced several of the sonnets of Lorenzo, as examples of ele- 
gant composition ; ^^ It is gold from the mine (^ )," says that 
judicious critic, adverting to one of these pieces, ** mixed 
" indeed with ruder materials, yet it is always gold (^)/* 

The 

{a} £' oro di mmtrtt mbchuto$ con rozza teiTa» ma aempre i oro, 

itfw^. dfii9f$^UfHsia b^limmf v. ii. /. 376. 

{h) In the general coUection of the poems of Lorenzo, printed by Aldo in 
1554, his sonnets are accompanied with a copious commentary, which exhibits 
many striking traits of his character, and is a very favourable specimen of his 
prose composition. This commentary has not been reprinted ; and the copies 
of this edition have long been of such rare occurrence in Italy, that even Cio** 
nacci, the editor of the sacred poems of Lorenzo, and of others of the Medici 
family, in i€So» had never been aUe to obtain a sight of the book. " Di questt 
^ due," says he, adverting to the Sehui d^amorty and the Libro di Rinu^ intitotat^ 
Fmtii 'uolgarif •• fa menzione il I^^ccianti, e ii Valori, sopra citati ; ma io non 
** bp veduto se non il frimo^ stampato in ottavo." Cion. eueru. 28. This 
volume is intitled ^' poesib volgari, nuovamente stampate di lorenzo 

" Oe' MBDICI, CHS TV PADRE Dl PAPA LEOME." C»/ C9mmint9 dil medesimo SOpTU 

mkuni di' smi sotuiti, Im Vtnegia m.d.liiii. From the expression nu»vament§ 
stam^tf we might inftr, that these poems bad before been printed, but I have 
not been able to discover any trace of a former impression ; and-ApostoloZeno, 
in his notes on the Biili^uci^Jfa&mf of Foataaini* v. iL /• 59. £d* Fm. 17531 
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CHAP. The Selve ifamore of Lorenzo de' Medici is a cotoposi- 

^' tion in ottava rimaj and, though it extend to a considerable 
length, deserves to be held at least in equal esteem with 
his sonnets and lyric productions {a). The stanza in 
which it is written is the most favourite mode of versifica* 
tion amongst the Italians, and has been introduced with 
great success into the English language. It was first re- 
duced to its regular form by Boccaccio, who employed it 
in his heroic romances,, the Tbeseide and the FUostrato {b) ; 

but 

expressly informs us that this is the only edition knowny *' Tunica edizione 
*' delle poesie del Magnifico.'' A variation however occurs in the copies: 
the sheet marked' with the letter O having, m the greater part of the edition, 
been reduced from eight leaves to four, as appears by a defect in the numera- 
tion of the pages. This is generally understood to have arisen from the scru- 
pulous delicacy of the printer, who, having discovered some indecent pieces in- 
serted from the Catatoni a ballot cancelled the leaves in such copies as remained 
unsold. Hence the copies which contain the sheet O compleat, have, in the 
perverse estimation of bibliographers and collectors^ acquired an additional 
value. On an examination of the pieces thus omitted, 1 have however some 
doubts, whether the reason above assigned be the true motive for the caution 
of the printer i a caution which I conceive was rather occasioned by an appre- 
hension of the censures of the inquisition, for having unaccountably blended in 
the same poem some pfous stanzas, with others of a more terrestrial nature^ 
without giving the reader the least notice of so unexpected a change of senti- 
ment. The works of Lorenzo were reprinted, with the addition of several 
pieces, at Bergamo, in octavo, in 1763. 

{a) This poem has been several times printed. The earliest edition which 
I have seen is '' Imfrtiso in Pesaropir Hitrmfmo Scncim Mil m.cccccziii a di zv 
*< di Luglio^^ under the title of, stanzb bellissime et ornatissime ihtitu- 

LATE LE SELVE s'aMORE COMPOSTE DAL BIAGNIFICO LOREMZO DI PIERO 01 CO- 
SI MO de' MEDICI. It. was again printed by MattJ^o Pagan at Venice, in 1554, 
and is also inserted in the Aldine and Bergamo edition of his works. In the 
last-mentioned edition it is however preceded by thirty uamu, which form a* 
poem entirely distinct in its subject,, though not inferior in meritj and< the 
reader ought to commence the perusal of the ^i/v« d* amwi at the thirty-first 
stanza, '* T^ofQ laaii s9ipiri $ taati man.** 

[b) Cnsam, u v. /• aoOt MiOfm htmB d$l Dicameronff /. 52. 



V. 
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but the poems of Ariosto and of Torquato Tasso have CHAP, 
established it as the vehicle of epic composition {a). These 
stanze were produced by Lorenzo at an early age, and are 
undoubtedly the same of which Landino and Valori express- 
ed such warm approbation [b). The estimation in which they 
were held may be determined by the many imitations which 
have appeared from Benivieni {c\ Serafino d'Aquila (^/), 

Politiano, 



(tf) Notwithstanding these illustrious authorities, it may perhaps be allow- 
able to doubt, whether a series of stanzas be the most eligible mode of nar* 
rating an epic, or indeed any other extensive kind of poem. That it is not 
natural, must be admitted ; for naturally we do not apportion the expression 
of our sentiments into equal divisions ; and that which is not natural, cannot 
in general long be pleasing. Hence the works of Ariosto, of Tasso, and of 
Spenser* labour under a disadvantage \i(hich it required all the vigor of ge« 
nius to surmount ; and this is the more to be regretted,^ as both the Italian 
and the English languages admit of compositions in blank verse, productive 
of every variety of harmony. 

Iff) Legere memiiu opuscnlnm «jas amatorium, cum eodem Gentile, lepi- 
dum admodum, et expolitum, multiplex, varium, copiosum, elegans, uc nihil 
supra. Christophorus certe Landinus per ea tempora poeta et orator insignis, 
viso carmine, in hoc, inquit, scribendi genere, ceteros hie sine controversia su- 
perabit : id quod etiam suis scriptis testatuln reliquit. Nee mirum quum in« 
genium alioqui maximumy vis ingens amoris accenderit. Fal. w viid, p* 8. 

(r) / MUttivoU amort di missir Girolamo BenMeni FiorentM^ printed at Venice, 
by Niccio tPArittotile di Ferrara, detto ZofpinOf 1537, with another poem intitled, 
Caccia billissima del Rruirendissimo Egidie, and several pieces of the count Matteo 
Bojardo. This piece of Benivieni is not printed in the general edition of his 
works. Fem. 1524* 

(d) Stramheiti di Strafinod*J^la* This celebrated poet and improwisa- 
tore, ** A quo," says Paolo Cortese, *' ita est verborum et cantuum conjunctto 
** modulata nexa, ut nihil fieri posset modorum ratione dulcius,'' was bom 
in 1466, and died in 1500. Tirab. Storia delU Let. Ital. <v. vi. fartf 2. /. 154. 
His works have been frequently printed, but the edition most esteemed is that 
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CHAP. Politiano (^), LodoTico Martelli (i), and others ; who seem 
to have contended with each other for superiority in a spe- 
cies of poetry which gives full scope to the imagination^ 
and in which the author takes the liberty of expatiating 
on any subject, which he conceives to be Kkely to en^ 
gage the attention, and obtain the favour of his mistress. 

Among the poems of Lorenzo de' Medici, which have 
beea preserved for three centuries in manuscript,, in the 
Laurentian Library, and which are given to the public 
for the first time at the close of the present work (^), is 
a beautiful Ovidian allegory, intitled Ambra^ being the 
name of a small island, formed by the river Ombrone, near 
Lorenzo's villa at l^oggio Cajano, the destruction of which 
is the subject of the poem« This favourite spot he had 
improved and ornamented with gt^eat assiduity, and was 
extremely delighted with the retired situation, and ro- 
mantic 

of Floreace, by the Giunti^ in 1516. Zend Bas bttc^ no less than sixteen 
editions of the wories of Serafino, the litest of which is in the year I $ 50* Bit* 

(a) Soine df these ^tmnu of Politismo were first published in the edition of 
his wotks by Comino, Padua^ 1765 ; bttt, being there left imperfect, I have 
given a compklt cc^y in the Appendix, as^ they have been preserved in the 
Laurentian library, n^ Band. Cat. Bit. Lour, u v. /. 51 • Jff. N9. XXXVII. 



(i) Stattxi in Udi delU Donniy printed in the works of this authof*. Flof. 1 54.9* 

(r) About a dozen copies of these poeins wer6 printed in the year 1791, 
chiefly for the purpose of regulating the text ; which have since been distri* 
buted by the editor amongst his friends. This he thinks it necessaiy to nieil- 
tlon, to prevent any misapprehension oti the part' of those into whose bands 
$uch volume may chance to faU. 

7 
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fpi^^aiitc; XHfAU.ct. ^ '^pl^ti (4)i / He tras not, however^ chap. 
without 9f^r6h«ffli0O8.UMt thenqpidity of the nver might ^* 
destroy his improvements, which misfortune he endea- „ 
TOured to prevent by evtery possible precaution: but his 
tares, were tnefiectUal ; * an inundation took place, and 
sweeping away his ^labofurs, left him no consolation but 
that of immoitalizihg his Ambra in the poem now alluded 
t6(^]. The sanie stanza is employed by Lorenzo in his 
poem' on hawking, how also first published under the title 
BiLa CacciacolFdctme. This piece is apjparently founded oh 

• ' » • • • 

a real incident. The author here giVes us a very circumstan- Pocmoo iwwk^ 
tial, and at the same time a very lively account of this once 
popular diversion, from the departure of the company in the 
morning, to their return in the'heat of the day. The scene 
is' most prdbably at ^oggio-Cajano, where he frequently 
partook of the diversions of hunting and* of hawking, the 
latter of which he is siad,3to:jhave preferred (c); In this 
poem, wherein this author has: introduccid many of his com* 

\ . . c ' • ^ ,.\ : * ' panions 

■^ — -l^ ^f -^ ^ ^ ... ^ ^i.-.. 1 — ..- 

(«) Laurentiiu Medfce$«-'qai sdfinfet Ambrani ipsam Cajanam, pnediam 
(ot ita dixerim) omnifiariiiiS, quiniipro laxamento sibi dclegit ctTiliuin labo- 
nim. td. md hmar. Tmnuimm in Of^mf* Jid*, , 



(h) This is not the only^oceatsieii on vMi^AMrm has been celebrated in 
the language of poetiy. Politiaiio has giren the saone dde to his beautiful 
Latin poem devoted to the praises of Homer; in the close of lyhich, is a par* 
ticular description of this fayourite,spoty which was at that time thought to be 
suflSciently secured against the turbulence of the flood : 

« 

<* Ambra mei Laurentis amor, quam comiger Umbro 
<* Umbro senex genuity domino gratissimus Amo ; 
^ ITmbro,. sue tatutem'non eruptupus ab alveo." 

(r) Circa quoque prsetorium Cajanuihy.quod regali magnificentia a funda- 
menttserexit^pnediahabuit proventus snaxtmt, et amaniitatts plnrimsy quibus 
in locis frequens esset venation&us de^fieos»sed inulto magis falconum et ejus- 
modi avium volatibus. Fahr.'h vifd Umf* #. 39. . 

VOL* I. f.N N 
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CHAP. jKuuon& hy name, die rekdef will fibpi vinA n:M^ liUttdtty; 
^1 and' a striking pictui^ of the miailaers of tlM tiffltiet; ' ' 

Moral pieces. Lotenzo *ha8 hQweTet occasionally asguaied iq hiB wiaV 

ings a more serious character -His AltO'CUTwm^ o^* poem 
explanatory of the Platonic philosophy, has before attracted 
our notice } but notwithstanding this attempt has great 
merity and elucidates with, some degree of poetical atn^r 
ment a dry ax^; di^cmlt s^bject,' it is much inferior to his 
moral poemsi one of whi^ch in particular exhibits a (or^^ 
of expression, a grandeuF . and eleration; pf sentiment^ of 
which bis predecessors had set him no example^ and which 
^ perhaps none of his countrymen b^ve since excelled. This 
piece, in which. the author. :caUs npyqn Uie;faigulties of hia 
own mind to exert themselves tagreflt and useful purposes; 
thus cqnpi^ences,:! . . ., ..; ..-i 'i , ?„.•]. : j :..:!. .•.•;.);••.. « 

■ I a 

' Dfcstatipigraiiigegno'dSe^itel'Softhdi' ''-'•' :^ij> t 
C%eparcheglLo(^Iitt«bi*'d^iiiivd^HcOpt^ :./c^r;. { 
. Onde veder la verita non ponno } 

SY^gliati omai ; contempla^ ogni tua qua. . . 

Quanto diautil sia^/ vanSiy efajUace^' ^ . .j .; ^ 
Poi cbeii desio allaragieae ^.sopnu • 
Deh pensa, quanto falsamtate piace, 

Onore, utilitatpy: ovyer diktttOf ' 

Ove per piu 8'a£Fenna esscr la pace ; 
Pensa alia dignita del tuo intelletto, 

Non dato per seguir cosa mortjale. 

Ma perch^ avessi il delo per suo obietto. 
Sai per esperienza, quanto vale 

C^el, ch' altri chiama ben» dal ben piii scoSto, 

Che loriente dall' occidentale. 
Quella vaghezza, ch' a gli occhi ha prbposto 

Amor, e comind^ ne^ teneri anni^ - 

D' ogni tuo vivef lieto tlia ditiposto* 

< '^3 .. Bricfc, 



I . » 
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Bnffn^^fttgahe^ ^bhkj e ^^ CHAP. 

Qrnata as ttefia, ma 6 {mm cnidel moMxo, V* 

Ch^ tien lap e.delfia sotto i \m pamii« 
Deh pensa^t qoal sarebbe il viver aostrp, 

S«'<]0^, che de* tener la piima p^e, 

Preso averse il camiQun, qual io t* ho mostro, 
Pensa^ 86 tanto tempo, ingc^O) o sate, 

Avessi Tolto al fi^ giusto desk), 

T2 potresti faor ta paci consc^arte. 
Se ver te 6)Me IB tuo^ voter pid {»o, i ^ > ' 

Forse quf^; die per te ei l>raiEia, o spent, 

Conosceiy»d me*, s* h buono o tie. 
DqU etili tiia la verde primavera 

Hai consumaca, -e forse tal fia il.resto. 

Fin cbe 4el vemo sia l^iildma sera ; 
Sotto ftba bmbni, e soito rio pretesto, 

l^dtaadetadd a te, die geAtil^da • 

eke vien dai cuor, ha causato questo. 

■ * • • • 

Qoestf tristi kgami oraiidai spezza : 

Leva dal collo tub qu^a catena 

Ch* avolto vi tenea falsa 1>elle2za : 
£ la va&a ^ransa, che ti mena. 

Leva dal cuor^ e fa 9 govemo p%li 

Di te, la parte' pki bella e serena : . 
£t eottometta questa a' suoi artigli 

Ogni disir a! suo voler contmio, * ! 

Con maggior fbrza, e con maggior ccmsi^li, 
Sicchi sbattuto 3 su6 tristo aversario, 

Non drizzi pid la venenosa cresta. 



immmmm 



Rise from thy trancej my slumbering genius rise. 
That shrouds from truth's pure beam thy torpid eyes 1 
Awake, and see, since reason gave the rein 
To lovj desire, thy every work how vain, 

NN 2 An 
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CHAP. Ah think hoV false that hiks th6 tmd' ex^IpN^; ;: 

y« In futUe h<mourV or unbounded. storesr* < . ) 

- How poor tjie bsut that wouU tby. at^ ' 

To sensual i^easurey and umbeanibg joy* ^ ' L 
Rouse all thy powei^ for bettet tise.tfes^gafd^^ 
And know tfty native, dignity of niind^ o , ^ 
Not for low aims ^d morta} triumphs giy^n^ 
Its means exertion, . atid its. objdct Ixeaven. 

Hast thou Aot yet th^ difierence vm^erstood^. 
'Twixt empty pleasure, anil ^ubstsOi^al goqd? ,' ..;. 
Not more opposedrrbyialljtlj^iwtoB c<HE^^t> ;, ■_ 
The rising orient from tho^ftrthest: vest .\. : ) 

DoomM from thy youth the galling chaili to jH^ove 
Of potent beauty, and ii^ptftoiis love^ . : 
Then* tyrant rule has bl%i|tetl aU ithyltikn^' . r 
And marr'd the p/on^^pf thy ^fpp^^: jjj , • 
Tho' fieaut/s garb thy. woi|4e^g;g;i359. may iV^9 
Tet know that wolves, th^t h^les tlweU Xyithfik 

Ah think, hQw hit thy b^^r. hopes; hj4 tped, « 
Thy widely erring steps }iadr^^n M ; :> . . . ». 
Think, if thy tkne a nobl^ usehad^kflpi;^,', j 
Ere this the glorious pii^e hvi^ b^qnj thwo>0V7i.»J ; : 
Kind to thysdi^ thy clear disoerniiig wilW . /;/.. 
Had wisely learnV to sever goc^.fiK]^ /.: [ 
Thy spring-tide houn con^aim^cl in^ ya#a de%h)t9 1. " 
Shall the same follies dose thy wintry joight? t , 
"V^^th vtiin pretexts of beauty's, potqat charms, ) 
And nature's frailty, blimtiag reason's anus? ; • 
— At length thy long-lost liberty regain,: 
Tear the strong tie, and break the inglorious chain. 
Freed from false hopes, assume dty native powers. 
And give to Reason's rule thy friture hours ^ 
» To her dominion yield thy trusting soul,! 
And bend thy wishes to her strong control ^ 
Till love, the serpent that destroyed thy rest/ ' 
Crush'd by her hand shall mourn his humbled crest# 



1 1 
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The sacred poems of Lorenzo de' Medici» dlstrnguished CH A P. 
by the names of Orazionfj and Laudc [a\ have been several ^' 
times printed in various ancient collections, from which 
they were selected and published (with others by different 
persons of the same family), by Cionacci at Florence, in 
the year 1080 (3). The authors of the other poems in this 
collection are Lucretia the motlier of Lorenzo, Pier Fran<-^ 
cesco his cousin, and Bei^nardo d' Alamanni. de' Medici ; 
but the reputation of Lprcfi2k> as a poet will not be much' 
increased by our asrigning to him a decided superiority over 
his kindred.* The poems of Lorenzo need not, however, 
the equivocal approbatipn of comparative praise,' as they 
possefiis a great degree bf positive excellence. In the follow-^ 
ing beautiful and affecting address to the Deity, the subli- 
mity of the Hebrew original is tempered with the softer 
notes of the Italian inuse C^) : 

ORA- 



(a) Of the union of poetry and music in the Laudi Spiritualty or sacred 
songSf Dr« Bumey has traced the origin in Italy, aiid has'given a specimen of 
a hymn to the Triqityy with- the music, s6 early as the year 1336, from the 
MS« which he had himse^* con^utoed in the Magliabechi Library, v. Hut. of 
JIhuiCf W. ii. fag. 326* 

[i) Rime 8ACaBf.iy.A£ii({M[^<ri.oaEiiftOiDB' mbdici U Ficcbio, di Madonna 
LVCRE21A tvK MADEB, €.d*'altri delia itotia famigfiai\ lUtccolti e d* ostirvaxioni 
€9rrtdaie per Franasco Cionacci, InFiremce 1680. 

(r J Since the above was written, I have discovered this hymn to be a para- 
phrase of ** Tbi Secret Song^ or Hjmn of Regemration,** in the Pjmander of Hermes 
Trismegistus ; who is said to have been the lawgiver of Egypt, and the in- 
vestor of hieroglyphic writing, and to have itved sixteen centuries before 
Christ. In the . Laurentian library (Pint. xxi. Cod. S. v.. Band, Cat. t. 668,) 
is a translatiQa of this work from, the Greek by Ficino, bearing the date cH 
1463^ and dedicated to Cosmo de* Medici ; from which Lorenzo undoubtedly 
translated or imitated the en^nbg poem* The translation by Ficiho s|ko ap» 
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V- ORAZKWE. 



Oda if sacro inno tutta la patura, 
Oda la terra, e imbilo&i e Ibschi 
Turbfaii, e piove, che hn V aerc Qscura* 

SHcnij ombrosi, e solitari boschi : 
Posate vend : udite deli il canto, 
Perchd il creato il creator cofioechi. 

II creators^ e M tutto, e V nno, io canto ; 
Queste sacTQ pra^ionjBiQM e^iu^te 
Deir imxportale Dio dal ^^ohio sppto. . 

D Fatter canto, che. ha distrihmte 

Le terre ; e *1 ciel bilanda ; e qud oh^ vuole^ 
Che sieu dell' oc^ dolci acque usdt^ 

Per nutrimento dell* umana prole ; 

Per quale ancor comanda, 8opra spleftda 
II fiioco : e perchi Dio adorae cole. 

Grazie dascun con una voce renda 

A lui, che passa i ciel ; qual vive e 8enie, 
Crea, e convien da lui natura prenda. 

Questo h solo e vero occhio della mente, 
Delle potenzie ; a lui le laude d«ttf , 
Questo ricevera benignamente. 

O forze mie, costui solo laudate, 

Ogni virtik dell' alma questo nume^ 
Laudi, Gonfbrme alia mia voluntate. 



Santa 



pears in his printed works, W, ii, /. 789. #^. Psr. 1641. An English version 
of the same andior, said to be finom the Arabic, by Dr. Everard, was pub- 
lished at London by Timuu Bfrwitir» 1657. I scarcely need observe, that the 
attthenticity of this work is doubtful ; it being generally regarded as a pious 
fravd, produced about the second centnrv of the Chrisi-ian sm. 



Santa h ]» ctfgnifnon, cRe del tuo Itixtae CHAP. 

Splende^ e canta' HltiMrMtf in aUegre^za ^• 

D' intelUjg^II lute il tcAb acunle. 
O tutte xnie potgnAj ia^gsaa dolcezza 

Meco cantate,. p spirti mid cpstanti^ 

Cantate la costante sua feri^zza. 
La xnia g^uadzia per me il giusto cahti : 

^.audate meca il tutto insieme e intero, 

GU spird usit!, e^ membri tutti quanti. 
Canti per me la veritate il vero^ 

E tutto ^1 nostro buon, canti esso bene, • 

Ben^ d)€ ajqpetisce ciascun desidero. 
O vita, o luce, da voi in noi viene 

La beftediaion ; grstede t* ht> ib; 

O Bio, da cut peitt^iisLCffk^ attb vi^ne. 

'Vti^iat atftor d^^fiarole sii^ ' 
Rkeve II mondb il sactifidb pio. 
questo dUeggpn lefoyde< itme ctattiante : ' 
* Gantano il ttatto^ 6 edsl scm perfett^ ' 
''/ Da for Pdte-tue vogUe^ tutte. qusdici^i' 
n tuo disio.da. te in te refiette i > . . , 

. Rioevi il sacrificio,* o santo Re, ^ 

Delle parole pie da dascun dette. 
O vita, salya tutto quel ch' ^ in me ; . - 
Le tenebre, oye 1' alma par vaaegge •, 
Luce illuxnina tu, che luce $e% 
Spirto Dio, il verbo tuo la mente regge^ 
.' edifice, <jbe spirto a dascun dai, 
Tu sol se' Dio, onde ogni cosa ha legge* 
L' uomo tuo questo chiama sanpre mai ; 

Per fiioco, aria, acqua, e ienk t* h3 pregato,, 

« 

Per lo spi rto, e per qiid che creato hii. 
Dair etemo ho benedS2don trovato, 

E kpero. 



29tB. 

QH A P. £ speroi jceme io son dedderoeor ' 

Vf Trovar net (uo disb; tra&i^lp stato ^ 

■ Fuor di te iDio, acHi « jvercijipGw; 






AM nature, hear the sacred song 1 
Attend, b earth, the solemn strain ! 
Ye whirlwinds wild that sweep along ; 
Te darlsLemng storms off beadng rain ; 
Umbrageous glooms, and forests drear. 
And solitary deserts hear ! 
Be still, ye winds, whilst to the Maker's praise 
The creature of his power aspires his voiire to raise. 

O may the solafin breadiiag sound 
like incense rise b^ore the throne, ; 
Where he, whoscf glory knows no bound. 
Great cause of all tl^xigs^ dwells aknie. 
Tis he I sing, whose .powerful lumd . 
Balanced «he «kie$, omspread the land ; 
Who spoke — fnwi ocean's stores sweet waters came. 
And burst resplendent forth the I}eai¥Q*?tpiring flame. 

One general song of praise ^se 
To him whose goodness ceaseless flows ; 
Who dwells enthroned beyond the skies. 
And life, and breafh, on all bestows* 
Great fource of intellect, Ins ear 
Benign receives our vows sincere : 
Rise liien, my acdve powers, your ta^ BASl^ 
And give to him your praise, responsive to my will. 

Partaker of that living stream 
Of light, that pours an endless blaze, 
O let thy strong reflected beam. 
My understanding, speak his praise i 

My 
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My ftnil, in etodbat love secare, CHAP. 

Praise him whose word is eyef sure : ' 

Ta himy^ sol^ just, my sense of light iAcline, 
Join every prostrate limb, my ardent spirit join. 

Let all of good this bosom fires. 
To him, sole good, give praises due : 
Let all the truth himself inspires. 
Unite to sing him only true. 
1*^ faim my every thought ascend. 
To him my hopes, my w^es, bend. 
From earth's wide bounds let louder fiynms arise* 
And his own word convey the pious sacrifice. 

In ardent adoration join'd. 
Obedient to thy holy will. 
Let all my faculties combined. 
Thy just desires, O God, fulfiL 
From thee deriv'd, eternal king. 
To thee our noblest powers we bring : 
O may thy hand direct our wandering way, 
O bid thy light arise, and chase the clouds away. 

Eternal spirit ! whose command 
Light, Life, and being, gave to all ; 
O hear the creature of thy hand, 
Man, constant on thy goodness call : 
By fire, by water, air, and earth. 
That soul to thee that owes its b^rth. 
By these, he supplicates thy blest repose, 
iU>8ent from thee no rest his wandering spirit knows. 

The Italian language had not yet been applied to the '^^ ^«« ^^ 

, , - Lorenzo. 

purposes of satire, unless we may be allowed to apply that 
VOL. I. 00 name 
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C H A p« name to some parts of the Commedia of Dante, or the un- 



' published poem of Burchiello before noticed. The Beoni [a) 
Rise of the of Lorenzo de' Medici is perhaps the earliest production 
1^* ^ that properly ranks under this title ; the Canti Camasda^ 

lescbi^ or carnival songs, which we shall hereafter notice, 
and which are supposed by Bianchini to have set the first 
example of the jocose Italian satire, being a very different 
kind of composition [f>). This piece is also composed in 
ter%a rima^ and is a lively and severe reprehension of drunk- 
enness. The author represents himself as returning, after 

a short 



{a) The Beotdi or Simfcsio of Lorenzo» was first published hj the Giuntif 
at Florenccy 1568, with the sonnets of Burchiello, Alamanni, and Risoluto ; 
and was afterwards inserted in the third volume of the collection of the Ofere 
BurUsche, printed with the date of (London) 1723. In the former edition 
many of the objectionable passages are omitted, which are however restored 
in the latter. The editors of the poems of Lorenzo, published at Bergamo 
in 1763, have again X9utilated this poem, having totally omitted the 8th capi- 
tolo, as mancautt e iicemciojo. In all the editions the work is left imperfect^ 
and ends in the midst of the 9th capitolo ; after which, in the edition of 1568^ 
it is added, *' Dicon cH^ el mAgnifico Autwt iatcio P oftra cosh.imfirfetta** 

{b) ** Or questi Canti Camasdakschif fatti per intrattenere allegramente il 
'' popolo, 10 gli considero come non solamente primi, magrandi avanzamend 
*^ altresl della giocosa satira Italiana ; a quali aggiugnere dobbiamo / Bemdt c 
*< La Compagnia del Mantellaede^ componimenti dello stesso Lorenzo de' Medici^ 
" i quali furono scritti da quel grand' uomo per sollievo delle pubbliche gravose 
«< occupazioni, e dagli studj piu subiimi delle science, &c.'' Biancbimi, d»Ua sa» 
iira ItaliaHa, /• 33* £d» Fir, 1729. La Compagnia del Maaiellacdo was not how- 
ever written by Lorenzo, though it has frequently been attributed to him. In 
the earliest edition I have seen of this poem» which is without a date» but was 
probably printed before the year 1500, it appears without the name of its 
author. A more complete copy is annexed to the sonetti of Burchiello, Ala- 
manni, and Risoluto, by the Giunti in 1568, where it is attributed to Lorenzo 
de* Medici ; but it is by no means possessed of those characteristic excellencies 
that distinguish the generality of his works* 
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a short absence^ to Florence ; when, as he approached C HA p. 
towards the Porta dt Faen%a^ he met many of his fellow- ,. 
citizens, hastening along the road with the greatest preci- 
pitation. At length he had the good fortune to perceive 
an old acquaintance, to whom^ he gives the appellation of 
Bartolino, and whom he requests to explain to him the 
cause of this strange commotion. 

Non altrimente a parete ugelletto, 

Sentendo d' altri ugelli i dold versi, 
' Sendo in cammin, si volge a quell' effetto ; 
Cosi lui, bench^ appena pu6 tenersi, 

Che li pareva al fermarsi fadca ; 

Che e' non s' acquista in fretta i passi persi. 



•—As when some bird a kindred note that hears, 
His well-known mate with note responsive cheers, 
He recogniz'd my voice ; and at the sound 
Relaxed his speed ; but difGcult he found 
The task to stop, and great fadgue it seemM« 
For whilst he spoke, each moment lost he deem'd ; 
Then thus : 

Bartolino informs him that they are all hastening to the 
bridge of Rifredi, to partake of a treat of excellent wine, 

che presd facd i lent! piedL 
That gives new vigour to die crippled feet. 

He then characterizes his numerous companions, who, 
although sufficiently discriminated in other respects, all agree 

002 in 
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CHAP, in their insatiable thirst. Three priests at length make 



their appearance ; Lorenzo inquires 

Colui chi e, che ha rosse le gote ? 

£ due con seco con lunghe mantella ? 

Ed ei : ciascun di loro e sacerdote } j 

Quel ch' e piu grasso, e 11 Piovan dell' Antella, ^ 

Perch' e* ti paja straccurato in viso. 

Ha sempre seco pur la metadella : 
L' altro, che drieto vien con dolce riso. 

Con quel naso appuntato, lungo, e strano. 

Ha fatto anche del ber suo paradiso ; 
Tien dignita, ch'e pastor Fiesolano, 

Che ha in una sua tazza diyozioae^ 

Che ser Anton seco ha, suo cappellano. 
Per ogni loco, e per ogni stagione, 

Sempre la fida tazza seco porta, 

Non ti dico altro, sino a processione ; 
£ credo questa iia sempre sua scorta, 

Quando lui mutera paese o <:orte, 

Questa sara che picchiara la porta : 
Questa $ara con lui dopo la morte, 

£ messa seco fia nel monimento, , 

Acdoch^ mono poi lo riconforte ; 
£ jquesta lascera per testamentp. 

Non hai tu visto a pro^ceision^ quand' eUi 

CW ognun si fermi, fa comandamento ? 
£ i canonici chiama siioi iratelii } 

Tanto che tutti intomo li fen cerchio, 

£ -mentre lo ricuopron co' mantelH, 
Lui con la tazza, al viso fe coperchio. 



With 
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With rosy cheeks who follows next, my friend, CHAP. 

And who tfie gownmen that his steps attend ? . 

*— Three jnous priests — the chief in size and place, 

Antella-'s rector — shews his vacant face ; 

He, who, with easy smile and pointed nose. 

In social converse with the rector goes. 

Of Fesul^ a dignified divine, 

Has wisely placed his paradise in wine. 

The favourite cup that ail his wants supplies 

Within whose circle his devotion lies. 

His faithful curate, Ser Antonio brings 



{, at his side the goodly vessel swings. 
On all occasions, and wha:-e*er he bends 
His way, tljiis implement its lord attends ; 
Or mor^ officious, marches on before. 
Prepares his road, and tinkles at the door ; 
This qn his death-bed shall his thoughts employ. 
And with him in his monument shall lie. 
Hast thou not seen — if e'er thou chanc'd to meet, 
The sbw procession moving through the street. 
As the superior issues his command. 
His sable brethren close around him stand ; 
Then, whilst in pious act with bands outspread, 
EiLch with hb cassock shrouds his leader's head, 
His face the toper covers with his cup, 
JuDtd e'er the prayer be ended, drinks it up. 



The fiery temperament of an habitual drunkard is de- 
scribje4 by the foUowing whimsical hyperbole : 

Come fu giunto i^ terra quell' umore, 
Del fiero sputo, nell' arido smalto, 
Unissi insieme Tumido e'l calore ; 

3 Epo^ 



CHAP. -^ P^^ quella virtu, che vien da alto, 

V. Li diede spirto, e nacquene un ranocchio, 

^=:i==^ ' £ inanzi a gji occhi nostri prese ua salta. 



He sneezM ; and as the burning humour fell. 
The dust with vital warmth began to swell. 
Hot, moist, and dry, their genial powers unite. 
Up sprang a frog and leapt before our sight. 

/ 

So expeditious was Lorenzo in his compositions, that he 
is said to have written this piece nearly extempore, im- 
mediately after the incident on which it was fbuilded took 
place {a). Posterity ought to regard this poem with particular 
favour, as it has led the way to some of the most agreeable 
and poignant productions of the Italian poets, and is one of 
the earliest models of the satires and capitoli of Bemi (^j, 

Nelli, 



{a) Ex Caregio suo in urbcm rediens, Satyram in bibaces» argumento e re 
natOy inchoavit simul et absolvit ; opus in suo genere consumihatissimum, sali- 
bus plurimis et lepore conditum. Fuit enim in hoc bomine cum grayitate ur* 
banitas multa* Quum jocabatur« nihil hilarius ; quum mordebat nihil aspc* 
rius. Falor. in vita Lour. /• 14* 

(b) Francesco Bemi, availing himselfofthe examples of Burchiello» Franco, 
Luigi Fulci» and Lorenzo de' Medici* cultivated this branch of poetry with such 
success, as to have been generally considered as the inventor of it ; whence it 
has obtained the name of Bemescbt. The characteristic of this poetry is 
an extreme nmplicity of provincial diction, which the Italians denominate 
Idi§iism9, The most extravagant sentiments, the most severe strokes of satire, 
are expressed in a manner so natural and easy, that the author himself seems 
unconscious of the effect of his own work. Perhaps the only indication of a 
similar taste in this country appears in the writings of the facetious Peter 
Pindar ; but with this distinction, -that the wit of the Italians generally con- 
sists in giving a whimsical importance to subjects in themselves ridiculous or 
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Nclli {a) J Ariosto (6)^ Bentivoglio (r), and others, who form CHAP, 
a numerous class of writers, in a mode of composition ■ 
almost peculiar %o the natives of Italy. 

Italy has always been celebrated for the talents of its stMe cwta^ 
Improwisatori^ or extempore poets. Throughout Tus- *^^' 
cany, in particular, this custom of reciting verses has for 
ages been the constant and most favourite amusement of the 
villagers and country inhabitants. At some times the sub- 
ject is a trial of wit between two peasants ; on other occa- 
sions a lover addresses his mistress in a poetical oration, ex- 
pressing his passion by such images as his uncultivated fancy 
suggests, and endeavouring to amuse and engage her by the 
liveliest sallies of humour. These recitations, in which 

the 



contemptible, whilst that of our countryman is for the most part shewn in ren* 
deriag things of importance ridiculous. The principal work of Bernt is his 
OrUmdo Imuunorato^ being the poem of Bojardo, newly Tersified, or rather tra- 
▼estied ; in the third book and 7th chapter of which he has introduced, with- 
out much ceremony, some particulars of his own history, which the reader 
may not be displeased to find in the Appendix, No. XXXVIII. 

(tf ) The satires of Pietro NeUi were published under the name of Andrea 
da Bergamo. Fen* 15469 1584* 

[h) In the satires of Ariosto, the author has faithfully recorded his family 
circumstances and connexions, the patronage with which he was honoured, 
and the mortifications and disappointments which he from time to time expe- 
rienced : whilst his independent spirit, and generous resentment of the oppres- 
sive mandates of his superiors, are exhibited in a lively and interesting style. 
In the OrUm4« Furioso we admire the poet ; but in the satires of Ariosto we are 
familiarized with, and love the man* 

(c) Ercole Bentivoglio was of the same family that for many years held the 
sovereignty of Bologna* His satires do him infinite credit as a poet, and arc 
scarcely inferior to those of Ariosto his friend and contemporary. 
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CHAP. 



the eck^es of Theocritua are ffcdnid, are ddrtreyed la a 
^- tone of voice between speaking and singing, aad »e ao 
companied with the constant motion of one hiand, a* if to 
measure the time and regulate the harmony; but they 
have an additicmal charm from the siiApKchy of thetiowitry 
^ialect, which abounds with pAirase& highly uatural and ap^ 
propriate^ though incompatible with the precision of a regu« 
lar language, and forms what is call«l the Uagaa C<mtauii>* 
ntsca (a), of which specimeiw may be found in the writings 
of Boccaccio {b). The idea of adapting thb fciiigBage to 



< t 



{a) Few uttempts have b^ein made Sq Xbglitiii xxy ada^ tike- provincifd 
idom of tke inhabitants to the larigtfage of peetiy. Neither the Sbt^befd'i 
Cdendar of Spenser, nor the Pastorals of Gay, possess that native simplicity, 
and close adherence to the manners and language of country life, which ought 
to form the ba&is of this kind of composition. Whether the dialect of Scot- 
land be more favourable to attempts of this nature, or whether we arc to seek 
for the fact in the character of the people, or the peculiar talents of the writers, 
certain it is, that the idibm of that country has been much more successfully 
employed in poetical composition, than that of any other part of these king* 
doms, and that this practice may there be traced to a very early period. la 
later times, the beautiful dramatic poem of Tbi GgtuU SbipUrd has exhibited 
rusticity without vulgarity, and elegant sentiment without affiectation* like 
the heroes of Homer, the characters of this piece can engage in the humblest 
occupations without degradation. , If to thi« production wc add the beautiful 
and interesting poems of the Ayrshire ploughman, we may venture to assert, 
that neither in Italy nor in any other country has this species of poetry been 
cultivated with greater success. The CoiUr*s Saiurdty Night is perhaps un- 
rivalled in its kind in any language. 

(b) Duam» Giom* viii. Nov, 2. Bentivegna del Mazzo being interrogated 
whither he went, replies Gnafftt Sere, in buona ^erita to *vo infinp a Ciuet fmr mlewia 
mia vicesuUif eporto queste con a Sere Bonacorri di Gittisireto, cbe m'ajuti di fion S9 ebe 
m'ba/atto ricbiedere per una comfarigione del fareniorio per Jo pericikuor smo UgnidUe 
del deficio. That the ancient Romans had also a marked distinction between 
the written tongue, and the dialect of the country inhabitants, may be ixiferred 
from the following lines of TibuHus. Lib, ii. Bleg» 3. 

Ipsa Venus laetos jam nunc migravit in agros, 
Verbaque aratoris rustica discit amor. 
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poetry first occurred to Lorenzo dc' Medici, who, in his c H A P. 
verses intitled La Nencra da Barbermo (a), has left a very- 
pleasing specimen of it, full of lively imagery and rustic 
pleasantry {p). This piece no sooner appeared, than Luigi 
Pulci attempted to emulate it, in anc^her poem, written in 
the same stanza, and called La Beca da Dicomano (r) ; but 
instead of the more chastised and delicate humour of Lo- 
renzo, the poem of Pulci partakes of the character of his 
MorgantCy and wanders into the burlesque and extravagant. 
In the following century, Michelagnolo Buonaroti, the 
nephew of the celebrated artist of the same name, em- 
ployed this style with great success in his admirable rustic 
comedy. La Tancia {d) ; but perhaps the most beautiful 

instance 



{a) NiMcia is probably the rustic appellation of lonmui or LonmUnai thus 
from LoreHXOf in the same dialect» is formed Nemci$ and Rmzo | and from the 
^iminntive Lorenxinoy Nencim and Cencino. In this poem, the rustic, VallerOf 
also addresses his mistress by the augmentative of NiMci^Kxa. These varia* 
dons are frequently used in the Florentine dialect to express the estimation ia 
vhich the subject of them is held'; thus inoy and sna, .denote a certain degree 
of a£Fection and tenderness* similar to that which is felt for infants $ whiltt 
the augmentatives of ucchf uccia, om^ tna, usually imply ridicule or contempt. 

(6) As the peculiar excellence of this poem consists in its being an exact 
transcript of the Tuscan idiomf I shall not attempt toexhibit it ia another laa« 
guage ; particularly ia a language which^ if we may judge from preTioas at* 
temptsi seems scarcely susceptible of this kind of composition. A few Jtamat 
from the original will be found in the Appendix, No. XXXIX. 

(^) Published with LMNtmds, in the Cwtx/m a hmlh. Fbr. 1568. 

{d) The learned Anton Maria Salvini has given an excellent edition of 
this comedy, with another by the same author, intitled La Fiera. Firenz. 1726. 
The annotations of Salvini upon these pieces are highly and desenredfy 
esteemed. 

VOL. I. P P 
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CHAP, instance that Italy has produced, is the work of Franceses 
' Baldovini, who, towards the close of the last century, pub- 
lished his Lamento di Cecco da Varlungo (^) ; a piece of illi- 
mitable wit and simplicity, and which seems to have carried: 
this species of poetry to its highest pitch of perfection. 

State of the ita- If, duiing the darkness of the middle ages, the drama^ 

that great school of human life and manners, as established 
among the ancients, was totally lost,, it was not without 
a substitute in most of the nations, of Europe, though of 
a very imperfect and degraded kind. To this factitious 
species of dramatic representation^ which led the minds, of 
the people from t&e imitation of the ancient Gkeeks and 
Romans, and closed their eyes to their excellencies, we 
are probably to attribute the slow progress which, in the 
revival of letters, took place in this important department, 
innumerabre attempts have indeed been made to trace the 
origia of the modern drama, and the Italians, the Ger- 
mans, the Spaniards, the French, and the English (^), 

have 



{a) An elegant edition of this poem was also published at Florence in 1 755, 
fai quarto, with copious not^s and illustrations by Orazio Marrini ; in which 
die editor has, with great industry and learnings traced the- history of rustic 
poetry in Italy, firom the time of Lorenzo de' Medici, to whom he attributes 
the in^ntion of it {Pnf. pi lo.)* tx) that of his author BaldOvini; and has- 
Ulustrated the tcztfia the^ most judicious and satisfactory manner. 

{b) Several of our most celebrated' critics have warmly contended' for the 
^tiquity of the English stage, which they suppose may be traced higher than 
the Italian by 150 years;, in proof of which is adduced the mirade-play of 
St. Catherine, said to be written by Geoffry, abbot of St. Alban's, and per- 
formed at Dunstable in the year mo. v. Malitu*! Sbakspgaret in Pnf* Henco 
we might be led to conclude that this jnirade-play was composed in dialogue ; 
but there is reason to conjecture that the whole consisted in dumb shew*. 

2. 
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have successively claimed priarity of each other. But ques* CHAP, 
tions of this kind scarcely admit of decision. Imitation is 
natural to man in every state of society ; and where shall 
ive draw the line of distinction between the polished pro- 
xluctions of Racine^ and the pantomimes of Bartholomew- 
fsur ? This propensity to imitation, operating upon the reli- 
gious or superstitious views of the clergy, produced at length 
that species of exhibition which was formerly known 
^roughout Europe by the name of Mysteries ; but it is 
probable, that for a long time they were merely calculated 

to 



and that tKe author's only rScrit Islj in the arrangement of the incidents and ma- 
chinery. Of the same nature were the grotesque exhibitions, well known in this 
country under the name of the harrowing of Hell. (7/nv^/V'/ Chaucer » v, iv. 
f, 243.) And the representations at Florence, mentioned by Villani {Hi. viiu 
c'. lo.) and Ammirato (/i3. iv.)^ who inform u^, that in the year. 1304* the inha« 
bitants of the district of S. Borgo publicly proclaimed that they would give an 
insight into the next world to those who would attend upon the bridge, of 
Carrara. A great number of people were accordingly collected together to 
witness a representation of the infernal regions* which was displayed hi boats or 
rafts upon the river. In this spectacle the damned appeared to be tormented 
by demons in various forms, and with dreadful shrieks struck the spectators 
with terror : when, in the midst of the performance, the bridge, which was of 
wood* gave way, and the unfortunate attendants became the principal actors in 
the drama. The interludes preserved among the Harleian MSS. said to have 
been performed at Chester in 1327, and adverted to by Mr. Malone, are mani- 
festly antedated by nearly two centuries; nor do I conceive it possible to adduce 
a dramatic composition in the English language that can indisputably be placed 
before the year 1500; previous to which fime they were common in Italy; 
though possibly not so early as Mr* Malone allows, when he informs us, on the 
authority of ^e Histriomastix, that pope Pius II. about the year 141 6, com- 
posed, and caused to be acted before htm on Corpus Christi day, a mystery. In 
which was represented the court of the kingdom of heaven, ^neas Sylvius, 
who assumed that title, was not raised to the pontifical dignity till the year 1458* 
In the extensive catalogue of his writings by Apostolo Zeno {Dissert. Foss.) I 
find no notice of any such composition. 

PP 2 
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C HA P. to Strike the eye? of the spectators. In the city of Florenccr 
. they were often prepared at the public expence, and at 
times by rich individuals^ for the purpose of displaying 
their wealth, and conciliating the public favour. Four 
days in the year were solemnly celebrated by the four dis«- 
tricts of the city> in honour of their patron saints ; but the 
feast of St. John, the tutelary saint of Florence, was pro- 
vided, not at the expence of the particular district which 
bore his name, but of the city at large* The fabricationr 
of these spectacles employed the abilities of the best artists 
and engineers of the time (^ )• 

It was not, however, till the age of Lorenzo de*^ Medici 
that these ill-judged representations began to assume a more 
respectable form, and to be united with dialogue. . One of 
the earliest examples of the sacred drama is the Rappresen*- 
tasdone of S^ Giovanni e S. Paolo (^), by Lorenzo de' Medici* 
Cionacci conjectures that this piece was written at the time 
of the marriage of Maddaleaa, one of the daughters of Lo- 
renzo, to Francesco Cibo, nephew of Innocent VIIL and 
that it was performed by his own children j there being 
many passages which seem to be intended as precepts for 
such as are intrusted with the direction of a state^ and 

which. 



(n) Vaimn^ wta di Gecca Ingtgntrt i di Filippo BrumlUschi. 

{h) Of this piece I have two ancient editions without date ; me of which^ 
printed at Florence by Francetco Bomucnif, bears sufficient evidence of its having 
been published during the life of the author. ** Se ervore alchuno> ' says the 
editor, ** trovate nella impressa opera, quellb aon ascriviate alle occupaztont 
** del nostro magnifico Lorenzo ; sed indubitatamente lo imputate aUo tia* 
** pressore ; peroche chi e solertc, che significa inomai re prudente, in nessnnD 
^ tempo e occupato ; ma occupato e sempre ehe non c solexte.'* It ia alsoi 
republished by Cionacci amongst the sacred poems of Lorenzo and others* 
Fir, i68a 
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which particularly point out the line of conduct which he CHAP* 
and his ancestors had pursued, in obtaining and preserving 
their influence in Florence (tf). The coadjutors of Lo* 
fenzo in this attempt to meliorate the imperfect state of 
the drama were Feo Belcari, Bernardo Pulci and his wife 
Madonna Antonia de* Tanini (b). That Lorenzo had it in 
contemplation to employ dramatic composition in other sub* 
jects is also apparent. Among his poems published at the 
end of the present work will be found an attempt to sub- 
stitute the deities of Greece and Rome, for the saints and 
martyrs of the Christian church j but the jealous temper of 
the national religion seems for a time to have restrained the 
progress which might otherwise have been expected in this 
important department of letters. Some years after the death 

of 



# • 



i^rf. 



[a) Sappiate che chi yuol popol regere» 
Debbe pensare al bene universale, 
£ cbi vuol altri dalli error correggere.. 
Sforzisi prima lui di non far male ; 
Pero convietksi giusca tka clegge r e, 
^erchc lo escmplo al popol mclto vale ; 
£ quel che fa il Signor, fanno poi molti^ 
Che nei Signor son tutti gli occhi volti. 

It must be observed, Uiat St; John and St. Pau!» the heroes of this drama, 
are not the personages of those names ixientioned in the sacred writings, but 
two eunuchs, attendant on tha daughter of Constsmtlne the Great, who are put 
to death by Julian the apostate for their tfdiierefice to the Christian religion. 

» 

{6) A considerable collection of the ancient editions of the Rappnsenta- 
xiau of the fifteenth century, printed without date, and formerly in the Pi- 
nelli library, has fallen into my hands. I may say of them, with Apostolo 
Zeno, ** trattone alquanti che hanno qualche suco di buon sapere, mescolato 
pero di agro & di spiacevole, son rancidumi ed Laczie ^ cavate anche da le-* 
gende apocrife, e da impure fontt,. con basso e pedcstre stile, e d'arte prive, 
e di grazia poetica.'' Juaot. mlla Bih. ItaU di Fwitaa^ «. 14 f, ^Sg. 
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CHAP, of Lorenzo, a more decided effort was made hj Bernardo 
' Accolti, in his drama of Virginia^ founded on one of the 
novels of Boccaccio {a) ; and this again was followed at a 
short interval by the Sqfonisba of Trissino, and the i?ox- 
munda of Giovanni Rucellai, two pieces which are justly 
considered as the first regular productions of the drama in 
modern times. 

Themuticii The origin of the musical drama;* or Italian opera, 

drama* 

is by general consent attributed to Politiano, who gave the 
first example of it in bis Orfeo. The idea of thb species 
of composition seems to have been first suggested by 
the Eclogues of the ancient Greek and Roman authors ; 
nor does there appear to have been any extraordinary 
exertion of genius in adapting to music the sentiments 
and language of pastoral life : but it should be remem-- 
bered, that the intrinsic merit of any discovery is to be 

judged 



[a) DtcMm. Gior. iii. Nov. 9. Tke argument of this piece is given by Ac< 
colti in the following sonetto^ prefixed to the edition of FIoTi 1514: 

Virginia axnando el Re guarisce, e chiede, 

Di Salerno el gran principe in marito ; 

Qual costretto a sposaHai e poi partito 

Per mai tomar fin lei viva si vede : 
Cerca Virginia scrivendo, mercede^ 

Ma el principe da molta ira assalito 

Gli domanda, s* a lei vnol sia redito» 

Due condizion qual impossibil crede« 
Per& Virginia sola, e travestita, 

PartendOy ogn' impossibil conditione 

Adempie al fin con pmdentia infinita* 
Onde el principe pien d' amiratione 

Lei di favore, e grazia rivestita 

Sposa di nuovo con molta affectione. 



V. 
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judged of rather by the success vnih which it is attended, CHAP, 
than by the difficulties that were ta be surmounted. Of the 
plan and conduct of this dramatic attempt, a particular ac-* 
count has been given by a very judicious and amusing 
author {a). Little however is to be expected in point of 
arrangement, when we understand that it was the hasty 
production of two days, and was intended merely for the 
gratification of Gonzaga, cardinal of Mantua, before whom 
it w*as first represented. Accordingly, its principal merit 
consists in the simplicity and elegance of some of the Ly« 
ric pieces ^ith which it is interspersed. From the early 
editions of this poem, it appears that the character of Or- 
pheus was first exhibited by the celebrated Tmprovvisatore 
Baccio Ugolini, whose personal obligations to the cardinal 
occasioned the introduction of the beautiful Latin ode, in 
which, by a singular exertion of the quidlibet audendi^ the 
Theban bard is introduced singing the praises of the car- 
dinal, but which was afterwards superseded by the verses 
in praise of Hercules, generally found in the subsequent 
editions. 

In a dedicatory epistle prefixed to this piece, and ad- 
dressed to Carlo Canale, the author, whilst he professes 
himself willing to comply with the wishes of some of his 
friends by its publication, openly protests against the pro- 
priety of such a measure \b\ A species ef conduct which, 

i» 



(«) V* pr* Bumifs Gen* Hiiim of Munc, v. iv. /• 14. 

{h) Viva adunque poi che cosi ad voi piace, ma ben vi protesto cbe tale 
pteta e una ezpressa crudelta ; e di qnesto sniO giudizio desidero ne sla q^esta^ 
cpistola. testimonio . P«/w in Pref. 
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CHAP, in inodern timeS) might perhaps savour of afiectatioh ; but 

. * ^ of this we may safely acquit Politiano^ who, in the midst 

of his learned labours, certainly regarded a slight composi^ 

tion in the vulgar tongue as much below his talents and his 

character, ^ 

r 

Cdnti carna^ Durfng thc tlmc of carnival, it was customary to cele- 

Kiaiescbi. brate that festival at Florence with extraordinary magnifi- 
cence. Among otlier amusements, it had long been Hsual 
to collect together, at great expence, large processions of 
people, sometimes representing the return of triumphant 
warriors with trophies, cars, and similar devices; and 
at other times some story of ancient chivalry* These 
exhibitions afforded ample scope for the inventive talents 
of the Florentine artists, who contended with each other 
in rendering them amusing, extrav^ant, or terrific, Hxe 
pageantry was generally displayed by night, as being thjO 
season best calculated to conceal the defects of the perform- 
ance, and tp assist the fancy of the spectators. ^' It 
was certainly," says Vasari (^ ), " an extraordinary sight^ 
to observe twenty or thirty couple of horsemen, most 
** richly dressed in appropriate characters, with six or eight 
^ attendants upon each, habited in an uniform manner, and 
^ carrying torches to the amount of several hundreds, after 
^^ whom usually followed a triumphal car with the trophies 
•* and spoils of victory'*— of imaginary vict(mes indeed, but 
not on that account less calculated to display the ingenuity 
of the inventor, or less pleasing in the estimation of the 

philosopher. 






{a) Fasarif wta di Piero di Cosimom 



SOS 

philosopher. The promised gaiety of the evening was CHAP, 
sometimes unexpectedly interrupted by a moral lesson, and ' 

the artist seized the opportunity of exciting those more 
serious emotions, which the astonished beholders had sup- 
posed it was his intention, to dissipate. Thus Piero di 
Cosimo, a painter of Florence, appalled the inhabitants by 
a representation of the triumph of Death, in which nothing 
was omitted that might impress upon their minds the 
sense of their own mortality (j). Prior however to the 
time of Lorenzo de' Medici, these exhibitions were calcu- 
lated merely to amuse the eye, or were at most accom- 
panied by the insipid madrigals of the populace. It was 
he who first taught his countrymen, to dignify them with 
sentiment, and add to their poignancy by the charms of 
poetry {5). It is trile, the examples which he has himself 
given of these compositions in the Canti Carnascialescbi^ or 
carnival songs, being calculated for the gratification of the 

multitude, 



4 

(a) Of this exhibition, which took place about the year 15 12, Vasari has 
left a very particular account, {vita di Piero di Cosimo,) The same author 
has preserved the following lines of the Carro delta Morttf sung upon this oc* 
Gafion> which was the composition of Antonio Alamanni: 

^' Morti siam come vedete, 
** Cosl morti vedrem voi, 
•' Fummo gia come voi siete, 
** Voi sarete come noi." 

The whole piece is published in the Canti Carnascialeschi, /. 131. £d* 1559. 

{h) Questo modo di festeggiare fa trovato dal Mag. Lorenzo de*^ Medici, 
lino dei primi e piu chlari splendori ch* abbia havuto non pure \z illustrissima 
c nobilissima casa vostra, e Firenze, ma Italia ancora, e il'mondo tutto 
qtianto ; degno vcramcnte di non esser ricordato mai nc senza lagrime, ne 
senza riverenza. * ' • - . 

// Liuea, tuFiig. Franctsco i^ Mtiki. Canti Canuuaalttibi in frif. Flor, 1559. 

. VOL. I. 0,0^ 
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CHAP, midtkude^ and devoted only to the amusement of an even- 
^' ing, exhibit not any great energy of thou^t, nor arc they 
distinguished by an equal degree of poetical ornament with 
hi» other works. Their merits are therefore principally 
to be estimated by the purity of the Florentine diction, 
which is allowed to be there preserved in its most unadul- 
terated state {a). The intervention and patronage of •Lo-^ 
renzo gave new spirit to these amusements. Induced by 
his e^iample, many of his contemporaries employed their 
talents in these pc^ular compositions, which were con«» 
tinned by a numerous succession of writers, till the mid- 
dle of the ensuing century, when they were diligently col* 
lected by Anton Francesco Grazzini, commonly called S 
Lasca^ and published at Florence in the year 1559 (^)* 

. The 



(«} Tbew pieces, as well as the other poems of Lorenzo de' Mediciy are 
frequently cited by the academicians della Cmsca* in their celebrated dictionary, 
as authorities for the Italian toagtt« § and coaM^u«xktly €omp€>M a part of thole 
works, selected for the purity of their style, and known by the name of Testi 
di lingua, 

{i) Thift was not however the first edition of the Coftd C^rmfcufksiii. 
Zeno, in his notes on the BiiL hsL of Fontaoim (v. ii. p. 8^.), has cited two 
editions printed without note of date or place, but prior,, as he thought, to the 
year i coo ; the first entitled Canxom per andan in Mascher^, the latter Bmilattetie 
Jil Magnifico Lorenxo di Medici ^ di M. Jgnolo Polixiano^ e di, Bernardo Giamhurlari. 
The edition of 1559 is however the first general collection of these pieces, to- 
wards which a great number of the natives of Florence contributed. Of this 
edition the greater part of the copies are mutilated, having been deprived of 
xoo pages about the middle of the book ; viz. itom page 298 to page 398, in 
which space were coutained the pieces of BattisU dell' Ottoaajo, whose bro- 
ther Paolo having remonstrated against thetr publication in a surreptitious 
manner, amd in an. inaccurate state, had sufficient influence with the govern- 
ment of Florence to obtaun an order that the printer, Torrcntino, should de- 
liver up all the copies ki his hands, which appeared to h% 49J 9 after a year's 
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Hie €anMm a baUo :are taiiipo^ti{>nft «f & m^ch '^ore c H A ^. 
eingolar and mtx^tc^t kind. From thek denomination ^^ 
it is probable, that they were sung by companies of young Cammm a Mh, 
people, in concert with the music to which they danced j 
and the measure of the ver^e appears to be so constructed 
as to fall in with the difieteiat movements and pauses. It 
may perhaps be thought thit the extreme licentiousness of 
some of these pieces militates against such an idea, but in 
the state of manners in Italy at that period, this objection 
can have but little weight. Indeed, if we trace to its source 
this favourite amusemient, we shall probably discover, that a 
dance is in fad: only a, figurative representation of the pas- 
sion of love, exhibited, with mCre ot less delicacy ^recording 
to the character and state of civilizatioh ft£ those who prac- 
tise it. To improve its tblish, and heightetL its ^joyment, 
seems to have been the intention oi\\kxt'Can%oma\hallQ. 
From the known affability of Lorenzo de* ^cdici, and the 
festivity of bis disposition ; as weH as-^from other circum- 

. stances. 



litigation the poems of Octonajo were ordered to be -cut out from the book, 
and Paolo was left at liberty to publish anoUier e4itioh of them» which he ac- 
cordingly did. This dispute has given rise to another contest during'thie pre- 
sent century, betfween the Cazu)mco BisciooJ, late librarian of t|ic granjd duke's 
library at Florence, and $ig« Rinaldo Maria Bracci, jwhp published -^ Pisa* 
under the date of Cosmopoli 1750, a new editiba of thif Ctl^ti Qtarnak'taleschi^ in 
two volumes quarto, including those of Ottonajo, from'thVtnipression of his 
brother Paolo ; in the introduction to which he pstifies the decree that sup- 
pressed these pieces in the edition of 15599 coBtrary to tbe-opiaion of Biscioni, 
who considered it as severe and unjuft. The dispute seems-of little importance, 
but the result of it was unfavourable to tlie modern editor, whose el^ant and 
apparently correct edition of these poems has never obtained that 'credit 
amongst thc^ literati of Italy, to which, on many accounts, it appears to be 
entitled. I shall gii^ one of (htee poems in the Appendix, bemg ihe TritUnph 
of Bacchus and Ariadflc^ !hy X.orei»o A' Mcdkt* <i>. Mf^ Jfy, KL« 
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CHAP. Stances (ij), there is reason to conclude, that he was accus- 

^- tomed to mingle with the populace on these mirthful ocoa- 

"""""' sions, 



(«) In tbe edition of the CoafcMi « 6^U», pnUisked at Florence in 156R, the 
title-page is onUUQcnC£d;with a print in woodi of Which the above is a copy, re^ 
presenting twelve women dancing ^bie liie palace of the Medici, known b; 
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sionsy and to promofe. and direct their amusements. Nor 
are we to wonder that the arbiter of the politics of Italy 
should be employed in the. streets of Florence, participating 
the mirth, and directing the ^volutions, of a troop of dancing 
girls.^ On the contrary, this versatility of talent and of dis- 
position may be considered as the most distinguishing fea- 
ture in the character of this extra.ordinary man ; who from 
the most imporunt concerns of state^ and the highest $pe« 
culations of philosophy, could stoop to partake of the 
humblest diversions of the populace, and who in every 
department obtained by general consent the supreme di- 
rection and control. 

Thus far we have taken a review of the chief part of 
the poems .which yet remajh of Lorenzo de' Medici, and 
have seen him by his own example stimulating his country- 
men 



CHAP. 

V. 



the arms afExed to It^and ^ngi^g^.s^we may pre$ume> a daiicii|g song. • To-^ 

wards the front of the print appears Lorenzo de' Mtdici > two females kneel 

l^efore hbny one of whom presents him with a garland taken from her head, 

^f wbi^k ht, ^eerns to dech'ne thcf acceptance. Behhid Lorenzb stands Agnolo 

Politiano» his associate in this work*. This po^t serm^ :tq JiaWe a mpre dartiM 

cular rcferc;ice to one of the songs written by Lorenzo^ wl)icjx became e^- 

trimly |io^uW by the name of Ben venga Maggio^ and whjch the reader will 

^d iai the Appendir^ No* XLI. • In an- ancient cotkctibn of tattdty 'or hytnniy 

printed at Ye^iice-in 1512, 1 find that selreral of .these dei^oat pieces aw div 

rected to be sung to the air of Ben veng^ Maggio, From this colleption it ap« 

pc'ars'tltat'tt \ra& then a general custom in Italy, as it now is, or lately was, 

the practice a( ajcertain s6Ct in'thiscbuntry, to sing pipus hyn&ns to the mo%i 

prpfane and i^fopular melodies, for the purpose of stiro^htlingthe laqguvi piec^ 

of the performers,* by an association with tfie vivacity of sensual enjoyments. 

Thils the hymn yesu sommt JilettOy is sung to the music of Leggiadra damigtlla \ 

ygsufawmi morirtf to that of f^aga MU tgentiUi Genetrice di Dio, to that ofDotce 

anima mia ; and Crucifitto a cafo cbino^ to that of Una Donna d* amir Jma^ ^nt o£ 

the most indecent pieces in the Canx/oni a ballo^ 



CHAP, mbn to'tlM pmmt ^ IXWfksai^, 7%^ r^storef t)f the 
V- Lyric |)0«iy <tf R%, the iiii*«iAo(?er df the drariiatk, the 
fbondiu: of 1b6 >6ift}fic-j flii^, AoA ofhei* modes ^f c^nofid^ 
sitian) ht is %)X merely ^ebtiltled to the tank t)^ a poet, brtrt 
may 'pxitiy bft ipfeefed ttitnofeg the disringufeTied few, t«rhcv 
by nsxktt «Rfejglh, hkVie fti^e their Way 'through patiis be-^ 
fore «iiBMdd«tt. T^deirt ftiay fdlow and itn^jtoVe ; tthula- 
ticai siflvd in^iMfy Haiay >pdKsh ^a*td tefinfe ; but genitrs alon^ 
can break fhOdt banfei^s that riistraih the th to tog bf man- 
kmd in the ^otafeOti t^^Jk tff life. 

Critique of Pico The poetical merits of Lorenzo de- Medici were jptt- 
on the poemf of ccived and acknowledged by his . contemporaries. Were 
Lorenzo. ^g ^^ fcollect the various testimonies of respect and admi- 

fatibn that were produced in honour of him in different 
p^s of Italy, they would form a very iflireasonable ad- 
£tion to the present volume. We must not however 
omit to HOTice Ihe opinion of Kco of Mirandula, who, 
ki a letter addressed to Ltterito^ has enteted into a ftrfl 
disdus^ion of the character of his writings, comparing them 
with those of hb predecessors Dante and Pttraitft, iahd 
contending that they iinffte the vigour of diought apparent 
in the fotmer, With the harmony and polish of the latter {a). 
Succeeding critics have howev^ appealed against a decisidn, 
which seems to kttribute 'to Lorenzo de' Medici a sU]periority 
oirer the gteat masters of the. Tuscan poetry ; and have 
considered the opinion of Pico, either as an instance df 
courtly adulation, or as a proof of the yet imperfect taste of 

the 

I M ■ f . ■ ■ • jT • ^ ■ .. . 1 ... * r . Tn -1 , t ■ " It ni . - i HfTrTr imnm rm 

(it) TUs tetter, tvlndi haA occasioned bo much smimadverstoii; Is given In 
the Appendix^ No. XLII. 
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the age(ii)» Wkhcut cobteadliig £bp the opinion of Pico CHAP, 
in ita fiiU extent, we may he allowed to remark, that the ^' 
temper and character both of him aad of Lorenzo, are 
equally adverse to the idea» that titie one could oflb*, or the 
ods0^be gratified^ wUh unmerited approbation and apurious 
praiae ; and that Pico was not deficie^ in the qusjifications 
of a critftc, may appeal even from, the very letter v^hich 
has been cited as an impeachnurat of his taste. For at- 
thojugh he there treats the writings of Dapte and Petrarea 
with great severity, and aaserta nctt only the equality, but, 
in a certain point of yiew, the superiority of those of I^or 
renzo^ yet he elearly proves that he had attentively studied 
these productions^ and by many acute, and just observations 
d^moD^ates^ that he was well qualified to appreciate their 
various merits and defects. Nor does Pico, ia avowing this 
opimoh; stand alone amongst hii ootuntrymeiu Even in the 
most eoU^tened period of the ensuing century, the pre- 

tenaions 
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{s) '*' A quetto •^agfiujigt «he Glovs^im Pko Conto della Minu;id0lai uomo 

** SQ7U$$ s^^^S* Lorenzo de* Medici vecchio — non solo lo pareggia^ ma lo pre- 
*' pone indubitatamente cosl a Dante come al Petrarca* perche al Petrarca 
'< (die' egli) mancano le cose, cioe i concetti, c a Dante le parole, cioe 1' elo- 
** quenza ; dove in Lorenzo non si desideremo ne 1' une nc V altre. Le quali 
" cpstC cgli iP^) affermatQ cosl precisamc^te non arebbe, se i giudiqj 4i quel 
** 5CC.q1 fQ.s.$?ro stati sani| e gli precchi no^ cprrotti." V^rchi Ercolano^ f^ z^m 
]S4f &^ X744* '^^^ same author, however, after acquitting Pico of the charge 
of adulation* $ubjoinsj '* Ne sarebbc mancata materia ad Pico 4i potere vers^f 
** mcAU copi9iei\dare Lorenzp, $C«Laui bi^imar^ Poa vcramente it }^etrarca| f 
** Dante ; pf rche neji vero e^ cqn M.. Afnolo Poli^ijjnp, e Qirphunp Bei^r 
** vieni furono i primi i quali commiQciassero nel comporre a riu;*arsi e disco;^- 
" tarsi dal volgo, e, se non imitare, a volere, o parere di volere imitare il Pe- 
** trarca, e Dante» lasciando in partu qu^la maniesa del tuUo vik» c plfbea, 
** la quale assai chiaramente si reconosce ancora eziandlo nel Morgant§ Mag» 
" giori di Lttigi Pulci, e nel Cirijo Calvamo di Luca sue Fratello/' 
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CHAP. 
V. 

opinions of 
other authors 
on the same 
suhjeft* 



tensions of Lorenzo 3e' Medici toMrsink with the. 'great 
fathers of the Italian tongue, are supported by an author 
whose testimony cannot be suspected of partiality, and 
whose authority will be 'acknowledged as generally as 
his writing^ are known {a). The most celebrated literary 
liistorians of Italy, in adverting to the age of Lorenzo, 
have acknowledged the vigour of his genius, and the siic- 
cesS^ of his labtours ; Crescimbeni, in tracing the vicissitudes 
of the Tuscan poetry, informs us, that it had : risen to 
.BUcTi perfection under the talents of Petrarca, that not b^ 
ing susceptible of further improvement, it began, in' the 
common course of earthly things, to decline ; arid in a short 
time was so debased and adulterated, as nearly to revert 
to its pristine barbarity* " But at this critical juncture,*' 
says the saaie' well-informed' author (^)i *^ a person arose 
f ^ who preserved it from riiin j and who snatched it from 
" the dangerous precipice that seemed to awldt it; — ^This 
** was Lorenzo de' Medici, from whose abilities it received 
**. that support of which it- then stood- so -greatly iojieed; 
" who, amidst the thickest gloom of that harbarisin which 
^ had spread itself throughout Italy, exhibited; whilst yet a 

" youth j 



{a) Non so adunque come sia bene in luogo d' arricbir questa ling^a^ c 
darle spirito» grandezzay e lume, farla povera, esile, umile ed oscura, c cer- 
care di metterla in tante angustie che ognuno sia sforzato ad imitare solamente 
il Petrarca c'l Boccaccio, e che nella lingua non si debba ancor credere al Po- 
Tizianoy a Lorenzo de* Mediciy a Francesco Diaceto e ad alctini altri, che pur sono 
Toscani, c forsc di non minor dottrina e giudicio* che si fosse il Petrarca c'l 
Boccaccio* Casttgliom 11 Corttgtano^ lib* i. 

(i) DtUa nfolgat P^tsia. «• ii. p* 523. 



vjf.*- 
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^ youth, a simplicity of style, a purity of language, a hap- C HA P. 
^ pinesA of versification, a propriety of poetical ornament, 
^ and a fulness of sentiment, that recalled once more 
** the graces and the sweetness of Petrarca." If, after 
paying due attention to these authorities, we consider, 
that the two great authors with whose excellencies Lo- 
renzo is supposed to contend, employed their talents 
chiefly in one species of composition, whilst his were 
exercised in various departments ; that during a long life, 
devoted to letters, they had leisure to correct, to polish, 
and to improve their works, so as to bear the inspection 
of critical minuteness, whilst those of Lorenzo must in 
general have been written with almost extemporaneous 
haste, and, in some instances, scarcely perhaps obtained 
the advantages of a second revisal ; we must . be compel- 
led to acknowledge, that the inferiority of his reputation 
as a poet has not arisen from a deficiency of genius, but 
must be attributed to the avocations of his public life, the 
multiplicity of his domestic concerns, the interference 
of other studies and amusements, and his untimely 
death (a). When therefore we estimate the number, the 
variety, and the excellence of his poetical works, it 
must be admitted, that if those talents, which, under so 
many obstacles and disadvantages, are still so conspicu- 
ous. 



(a) Se la saa vita fosse piu langamente doratat e se quclla ch' egli meni, 
fosse stata piu sciolta dalle cure famigliariy e politiche, sio per dire, che 
avrcbbe ancor quel secolo avuto il suo Petrarca. 

Murat. della Fnfttta Fiesta htd* v. i. /. 20. 
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NmtrkiactPom 
litiano. 



cnAt. Otis, had be^ dfii^etted to one tdijeet^ and allowed to exen 

,^HMK themselveis to thdr full exteot^ it is in the highest dc^ee 

probable, tfaat^ in point of .poetic excellence, Italy had not 

boasted a more ilhistrious name than that of Loceazo de^ 

Medici. 

The poems of In dismissing this subject, it may yet be allowed to 

bntedinthe* polnt out One tTibute of respect to the poelkal charactejr 

of Lorenzo, which may serve at the «ame time to Ulus* 
trate a passage in an author, who, though a modern, der 
serves the stppdladon of clas«u:aL This will be r found at 
the clote of the SyJva of Politiatko, intil^ Nutricia^ which 
will scarcely be intelEltgible to the vead^, without «oaie 
previous acquaintance with the writings of Lorenzo, aa 
the atrthor has there, in a small compass, particularly cele-^ 
Crated most of the prdductiocis of his pacron's pen^ 

i 

Nec tamen ALiGKHtm 'fraudarim 4ioc munensi iE>Asr^BM» 
Per Styga, per Stellas^ mecfiiqueipbr ardua montis 
Pulchra BjIatricis -sub vkg^nis tm volantem* 
Qoique cupidineum repetit Petraroha trimnphui;n«. 
£tqui bis^quinis centam argumenta diebiis 
Pingit, et obscuri qui semina. monstrat amoris : 



^MrfM«*i^«A*aiMhlrti 



Nor Alighieri, shall thy praise be lost. 
Who from the confines of the Stygian coast. 
As Beatrice led thy willing steps along. 
To realms of light, and stany mansions sprung ; 
Nor Petrarch thou, whose soul-dissolving straihs. 
Rehearse, O love i thy triumphs and thy pains ^ 

Unde 



Unde tibi ImmeMse vsniimt pra^conia isuidii , 

Tu vetb fleternum prr ati vestigia Cobhi^ 
Perque patris (quts enim pietate iadgnlor iUp ?) 
Ad feioian ductans, cujut secums ad umbram 
FkiimiiUL belloram ridflna procul a^picit Ara^s» 
Maeoniae xapiit» O Lavms^Bj quism plena s^atu 
Curia, qiiflmqiie gcavi pppirfw .^tupei: ore loqueatem^ 
Si fas est, tua nmc iiumili pat^? ofja captu* 
Secessusque Mcccit amia^.m§ &n^ a>ub j^ajras* 
Namque importunas mulcentem pectine curas, 
Umbrosas recolo te quondam vallis in antrum 
Moiilkolaift^nbdBseixleam; vidi apse xrocolhs 

Nezantem, numerosqiie'tups^pffosaaure-faibeotew^ 
Viderunt sooii paiiter;, aeu jgeaOSL Dianfl: 

Nor HE,, whose liundred tales the meaas jpipart. 
To wind the secret snare around the heart. 
Be these thy boast| O Fj-orbkce ! these ^hy pride, 
Thy, sons ! whose genius spreads thy glory wide. 

And thou Xqrenzo, rushing forth to feme, 
Support of Cosm6*s and of Pierces name ! 
Sa^ in whose shadow Amo hears from fer. 
And -smiles to hear, the thunder of the war j 
Endowed with art-s the'Kstening throng to move. 
The senate's wonder, and the people*^ love. 
Chief of the tuneful train ! thy praises hear, 
^^If praise of mine can charm thy .cultur'd ear^ 
For once, the. lonely woods and vales ampng, 
A mountain-goddess caught thy soothing song, 

R R 2 Nympha 
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CHAP. Nympha fuit, quamquam nulls sontn^re phuttnt : 

^'. Seu soror Aonidum, & nostrse tunc hospka syLvas*^ 

"""^"""^ Ilia dbi, lauruque tua, semperque recent! 

Flore comam cingens, pulchrum in8|Hrayit amorem, 
Mqx et Apollinds audentem opponere nervis 
Pana leves calamos nemoris sub rupe Phersei, 
Carmine dum celebras (a)j eadem tibi virgo Tocanti 
Astitit, & sanctos nee opina afflavii honores. 
Ergo & nocticanum per te Galatea Corinthum (6) 
Jam non dura videt : nam quis flagrantia nesck 
Vota, Cupidineoque ardentes igne querelas i 



As swelled the notes, she piercM the windiiig dell,. "^ 
And sat beside thee in thy secret cell ) 
I saw her hands the laurd chaplet twine,. 
Whilst with attentive ear she drank the sounds divine. 
Whether the nymph to Dianas train allied, 
— But sure no quiver rattled at her side ^ 
Or from th^ Aonian mount, a stranger guest^ 
She chose awhile in these green woods to rest- 
Thro' all thy frame while softer passions breathe. 
Around thy brows she bound the laureate wreathe ; 
«»And still— as other themes engaged thy song, . 
She with unrivall'd sweetness touched thy tongue ; 
To tell the contest on Thessalia's plains. 
When Pan with Phcebus tried alternate strains (a)j 
Or Galatea, who no more shall slight 
Corynthus' song, that sooths the ear of night (^)» 

Seu 



■ « m\ 



{m) Cafitt/o del Canto di Pm^ a dramatic pastoral. 

(j) The address of the Shepherd Corynthus to Galatea^ commeficisg^ 

*< La bma im mm»a alb minori ttilU.** 
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Seu tiH Phoebeis audaz concurrere flamimfl (c) C H A P. 

Claro Stella die, seu lutea flore sequad s=^s: 

Ihfeluc Clyde (^), seu mentem semper oberrans 

Forma subit domihse (ejy seu pulchras gaudia mcnrds (/)> 

Atque pium tacto jurantem pectore amorem (;), 



*-But who shall all thy varying strains disclose. 
As spordve fancy prompts, or passion glows ? 
When to thine aid thou call'st the solar beams. 
And all their dazzling lustre round thee flames (r). 
Or sing'st of Clytie, sunward still inclined (d) ; 
Or the dear nymph whose image fills thy mind (e) ; 
Of dreams of love, and love's extremest joy (/) ; 
Of vows of truth and endless constancy (g) ; 



Atque 



{il) S9iutto6T. 

(#) Zmmt^ io}« > 

«« Z«#M« •rlahdla ^kmm was ehifiutr* 

(/) S9aitt0S6. 



\ 



*< O virmKiati/iUci i buta 
Natti.** 

«« Amorru mfir^ i ftudf usciu. 
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CHAR Atque (Sculoe odiis (^)» M^e vfamu («)» iilreii^iM cajullos 

^' . Infusos humeiis(i6), et vttrba{0< «t !«>*< «iKiantk 

Murmur aqbas (iji)^ ¥iolm)ueconias (n)) blaadnmitiis floporem, 
Lastaque qnvi diflds emsfiiria fiiBdkt ainarbr (0)1 



'^i^HB&b^ 



Or of those eyes a thousand flames that dart (h) ; 
That hand that binds in willing chains thy heart (i) ; 
The tresses o'er those ivory shoulders thrown (k) $ 
The secret promise, ihade to thee alone (/) j 
The stream's soft murmur (;»), aikl the violet's glow (n)f 
oye's embittered joys and rapturous woe (0) ; 

<^an turn 

(«) Sonem 78. 

(i) ^Mr#f/0 73. 

*' S^so m ioraa a mnUi MKci ^gUuMMai*** 

<* Madonna io nf^ggo wf 'oottri ocM belli. *^ 

** Ci<«r' tfrfwr i seato delvoitro mcrmorio.**' - 

(«) Stwitto So. 

•* Bdh fnuU • fwrpwrti wh.** 

Or perhaps 114. 

" Aim 4fr* ^firdi giardm omatii ctlti.** 

(p) Smitto 39. 

'* /« /M si citto amtr di ma inartiZKa.** 



I 
i 



Palleat, utqw »i^0» loKgajt Qgwr p??t«-e .My|r^(j> • 

Non vacat afff^(o«qtie ^e|s, §A$]^iq&e g^ep . «. . 

Descriptos mes^^i^e «€»^(r)} no^ c^ffmf^ %4s 

Exdpiencto efeoris, ^»pp^lasy«?. ^^j^tia cii9f ^ {f}* 

Idem etiwa <gc»t8s j^^forffis {Mfl^qr^ yks 

Otia (/), et urbanos thyrso extimulante labores ; 

Mox fugis in coelum, non ceu per kibrica nisus^ 

Extremamque boni eaudes condngere metam (u\ 

How pity adds to beauty's brightest charms (f) ; 
And how thy bosop beats with s^oft aliupii^s [£) ; 
Nor wants there sprightly satire's vivid beam^ 
Whose lustre lights th' inebriate fools to fame (r) ; 
Nor choral songs whose animating sound 
Provokes the smile, and bids the dance go round (s\ 
—Then free from babbling crowds, and city noise. 
Thou sing'st the pleasures rural life enjoys (/) ; 
Or with no faultering step, pursuest diy way. 

To touch the confines of celestial day (ti). 

Quodque 



•* Talhor m pnga dohimtme emore.^ 

(£) Soneito 141. 

•• Dura memoria, fercb} mtt ti spipu,** 

(r) The Bioni, or satire against drunkenness. 

(/) Canzoni a balh* 

(/) Jhercaziont, or dialogue between a shepherd and a citizexu 

(») Rimi sacre, f^c. 
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CHAP. Quodque alii studiumque vocant, durumque laborenit 

^' Hie dbj ludus erit : fessus dvilibus actis, 

^^^"" Hue is emeritas acuens ad carmina vire«. 

Felix ingenlo, i«lix cui pectore tantas 
lostaurare vices, cui fas tarn magna capaci 
Alternare animo, et varias ita nectere curas. 



—These the delights thy happiest moments share. 
Thy dearest lenitiTes of public care : 
Blest in thy genius ! thy capacious mind 
Nor to one science, nor one theme confined. 
By grateful interchange fatigue beguiles. 
In private studies and in public t(Hls. 
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E9C adnotationibus li monurnenth Ang. Fabronii ad vitam Lour. Medicu 

pertinentibus. . j 

t * « • 

In libro. perantiqtm inseripU) i . Notizie. della Famiglia ^ei Medici ; hiuc in 
proemic leguntur. 

Al Nome di Dio mccglxxiii. di Gennajo. 

Al nome 4i Dio e doUa sua Santisaima Madre Madonna Santa- Maria e di N^ L 
tutta la corte del Paradiso checcidia gratia di bene fare e di bene dire. 

lo Filigno di CKonte de' Medici reggendo le passate fortune di guerre ci» 
tanesche e di fuori, e le fortunose pistolenze di mortalitd> che Domenidio a 
mandate in terra, e che si teme che mandij vigiendole a nostri vicini, faro 
membria delle cose passate chio vedrd^ che possano essere di bisongno sapere 
a Yoi che rimarrete o verrete dietro amme, a cA che voi le troviate, se bi- 
songno fosse, petciauno chasot pregando voi ch& scriviate bene per lokitxaA, 
c che conserviate quelle terte e chase, che troverete inscritte in quest ' libro, 
Ta maggiore pkrte aquistate per la dcngna memoria del nbbil6 charaliere Mess. 
Giovanni di Chonte'meo fr^telto, dopo la: di cui inoite io' fotmo questo li- 
Bro, levandb del. suo e daltrij e priegovi, che que'std libro guardiate bene^ e 
tengniate en luogho segretd, sicche ninvenisse a manb altrui^ e si percfae vi 
potrebbe essere de bisongno per lonanzi, come ora bisongna a noij'che ci con- 

s s 2 . viene 



N*^I. viene trovare carte di c. anni per chagioni, che nanzi troverete inscritto, 
peroche gli stati si mutano^ e non anno fermezza. 

Ancora \i pricgo, che non solamente consenriate lavere, ma conserviate 
lo stato aquistato pe nostri passati, il quale e grande, e maggiore solera es* 
sere, e cbmincia a mancbare per carestia di valenti uomini chabbiamo, de* 
quale solevamo avexe gran quantita. 

Ed era tanta la nostra grandigia,^che si dicea, tusse com uno de Medici> 
e ogni uomo ci temea; e andiora ai dke^ (pi^iot un cittidino fa una forza o 
ingiuria altrui, se gli el facesse uno de Medici, che si direbbe : anchora e 
grandissima e di stato d' amteltt-e di rioohflgwii piaccia a Dio conservarlaci. 

£ oggi in questo dt, lodato Idioi^slamo uomeni intorno cinquanta. 

£' nota poi chio naqqui, sono morti -drcasa nostra intorno a cento uome* 
ni I ^ di pocbi e famigUai e oggi ^amo.male a fanciulli| cioe nabiamo pochL 



.... ' ,1 



I scrivero in piu parti questo 'Hbro, e prima mettero note di charte, quan- 
to potro sapefe e dote, fini, compromessi e altre, poi mettero tutte le com. 
|iere, e ^bi facele ehart», poi metier^ tutte le -cfl^se e tern coii^it^ .coggi 
possediamo, &c« 



Noil. 
JV. LamiL DeRcia Eruaitorum^ v. xii. /. I^, i%f», t^^% 



I I . 



Copia di Farlamento ddl' anno 1433* e. 34. levato da un libro di propria 
. , : wmo di Co^o dc' Medi^if dpve scriveva i suoi ricordi d' iinportaiiza ; 
, e fi» t^ata 4ctt» cppia 4h I«igi Guicciardim, 

N^'II. JtlCX)RDO come a di primo dX Settembre eatro all' U£zio del Sjg. Gior 
tanoi di Matteo dello Scelto, Donato di Cristofano Sannini, Carlo di Lapo 
Cf^^Xj JEacopo Berlingbieri, Mariotto di Mess. Niccolo Baldovinetti, Barto- 
Ipmmeo di Bartolommeo Spini, Bernardo di Vicri Guadagni Gonfaloniere 
di Oiustizi^, e Bcrto di Messer Mai^co di Cenni Albo^gatores e quando fu^ 
jpno tratfi si ^omfnci.6^.i|iQnnorau{, pbe al ten^po Iqro si farebhe novita nell^ 
Tena j e fummi series in MugsUo dove -era. stato piu mesi per leyarmi dallip 
coQtcsCt e divisfbulft ch' erano nella clttaj cK' io tornassi, e.cosi tomai a 
di 4. 11 di mede^imo iUi^ix il GQafaloiucre,.e.gli altri* come insieme Gio^ 

▼anm 



varml ddlo.Sodto^ U quale, icputava molto amico^ ed erami obligate, e il N^II. 
similo degli altri ; e ^cendo loro quello si deeeva, ei prestamente tutti lo ne- 
garono, e clie fuasi di buon animo, che yolevano lasciare la Terra, come 1' 
ayevano tro?ata« Ordinarono a' 5. una Pratica d' otto Cittadini, due per 
quartieri, diccodo volevano con il coosiglto di questi fare ogni loro delibera- 
zione, e furono questi, Messer Giovanni Gnicciardini, Bartolomn^eo Ri- 
dolfi, Ridolfo Peruzzi, Tommaso di Lapo Corsi, Messer Agnoio Acciaioli, 
G&nranni di Messer Rinaldo GianfigUazzi, Messer Rinaldo degli Albizi, ed 
ioiCosimo, Etencbe per la Terra, come st e detto, fusse sparso dovessino 
fare noMtd, pure avendo da loro quello aveva, e reputandoli amici, non vi 
prtstassi fede, Segiil che a di 7. la mattina soto colore di volere la detta 
Pratioa, mandarono per me, e giunto in Palazzo tvorai la maggior parte, de 
compagfli, e stando a ragionare, dopo buono spaeto mifii comandato per 
parte de Signori, che io andassi su di sopra, e dal Capitano de' Fanti fui messo 
in 4ina Camera, che si chi^ma la Barberia, e fui serrato dentro ; e sentendosi, 
totta la Terra si s6lley^. II d) fecero consiglio de' Richiestt, e per lo Gon- 
fiilonisre fu dettOi che quello averano fatto di ritenermi, era per buona ea«« 
gione, come altra volta sarebbe loro noto; e che di questo non Tolevano con- 
siglio, e licenziarono i Richiesti : e li Signori per le sei fave mi confinarono a 
Fadova per un anno< Fatta qtlesta azione fii subito awisato Lorenzo mio 
fratello,. ch' era in Mugello, e Averardo mio cugino, ch' era a Pisa, e cos) 
fu fatto intendexe a Niccolo da Tolentino Capitano di Guerra del Comune, 
ch' era molto mio amico. Lorenzo Venne il d) medesimo in Firenze, e 
mandarono i Signori per lui ehe andasse a Palazzo, gli fu significato il perche, 
subito si partly e ritornossi al Trebbio. Averardo si parti da Pisa presto, che 
avevano dato ordine farlo pigliare U, e cosi se ci.avessero preso tutti a tre, cl 
faoeseero male arrivare. Niccol^ da Tolentino sentito 11 caso a di 8. venne 
la mattina con tutta la sua Compagnia alia Lastra, e con animo di fare novi- 
li nella Terra, perchi io fussi lasciato; e cosi subito che si senti il caso neir 
AIpe ^i Romagna, e di piu altri luoghi, venne a Lorenzo gran quantita di 
fami^ Fu cdnfortato 11 Capitano, e cosi Lorenzo a non fare no vita, che 
poteva esser cagtone di farmi fare novita nella persona, e cosi feciono $ e 
benche chi consiglio questo fussino parent!, o amici, e a buon fine, non fu 
buono consiglio; perche se si fussino fatti innanzi, ero libero, e chi era stato 
oagione di questo, restava disfatto. Ma tutto si vuol dire fussi per lo meglio, 
pecdii nc segui maggior bene, e con piik mio.onore, come innanzi faro men* 
zione* Non parendo agli amici miel si dovessi far novita, come ho detto, el 
Capitano si tom6 indietn) ^He stauze, mostrando esser venuto per altra ca-> 
gione, e X«oftnzo se n* ando a. Venezia coi miei figli, e portonne quello 

pote 



N^II. pote de* denari, e delle cos sottili. E Signori confinarono il deho Lo» 
renzo per un anno Venezia, e me a Fadova per 5. anni| e Averardo a Na« 
poll per 5« anni. Dipoi a di 9. feciono sonare a parlamento, e vennero in 
Piazza quelli ch' crano istati cagione della novita con fanti, avevano fotlo 
venire de fuori Tentitre Cittadini, e fu piccolo numero^ e poco popolo vi A 
trovo, perche in vero il forte de* Cittadini n' erano mal contend. 

Per Parlamento dierono Balia a^ Cittadini, come si costumara in tali casij 
e confinarono me per anni lo. a Padova, Lorenzo per anni 5. a Venezia^ 
Averardo per anni 10. a Napoli, Orlando de' Medici per anni lo. in Ancona^ 
e Giovanni d' Andrea de Messer Akmanno e Bernardo d' Alamanno de* 
Medici a Rimini ; e fecero la mia famiglia de' Medici de' Grandi, eccetto 
i figliuoli di Messer Veri, perche Niccolo era Gonfaloniere ; eccetto ancora 
i figliuoli d' Antonio di Giovenco de' Medici, perche Bemardetto era molto 
amato dal Capitano della Guerra, e per contemplazjone del Capitano mostn."* 
Tono eccettuare il detto Averardo e fratelli ; feciono piu ordini contro a noi, 
e massime che io non potesai vendere possessioni, ne denari di monte^ e 
xitennommi in Palazzo in sino a di 3. d' Ottobre. 

Sentendosi questo a Venezio, mandarono subito qui tre Ambasciatdri^ 
cioe Messer Luisi Storlando, Messer Tommaso Micheli, e .....»•. .. 
li quali con ogni istanza proccuratonoi e concordarono la mia liberaziooe con 
offerire tenermi a Venezia, e prometterc non farei contro alia Signoria, e 
obbedirei a quello mi fussi commandato i c benche non facessono ottenere 
fussi libero, pure la venuta loro giovo assai, perche c' era di quelli conforta- 
vano fussi morto, e ebbono promissione non mi sarebbe fatto ofiensione nella 
persona. Per simil nuxlo mando qui il Marchese di Fcrrara Ser Gherardinor 
da Sabiglia al Capitano della Balia, ch' era Messer Lodovico del Ronco da 
Modena, suddito del Marchese, a comandargli, che se io gli fussi messo ucUe 
mani, non ne facessi altro conto, che se fussi Messer Lionardo suo figliuolo} 
c che se ne fuggisse meco, e non dubitasse di danno, ne di nessuna altra cosa* 

Mi ritennero, siccome e detto, in sino a' 3. di Ottobre per due cagioni^ 
la prima perche potessero ottenere nella Balia nell' ordinare la terra a loro 
modo; che quando non si riceva^ minacciavano che mi farebbono morire, e 
per questa paura gli amici, e i parenti, che si trovavano nella Balia, delibe- 
ravano queUo era loro messo innanzi. La seconda fu, che credcttono, che 
per tenermi in prigione, e aver fatto io non mi potessi valere del mio, farci 
fallire i il che non riusci loro, che non per questo perdessimo credito $ ma da 
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molti Mercatanti forestierii c Signort, ci fu oArtOj c mandate a Vcnczia N^ IL 
gran somina di denari. In fine vedendo non riuschra loro il pensiero di farci 
fallire ; Bernardo Guadagni, offcrtogli da due persone denari, cioe dal Capi- 
taiio della Guerra fiorini 500. e dallo Spedalingo di S. Maria Nuova fiorini 
500* i quail ebbe contantt, e Mariotto Balduinetti per mezzo di Baccio 
d' Antonio di Baccio fiorini 800. a di 3. d' Ottobre la notte mi trasscro di 
Pahzzoy e menonuni fuori della Porta a S. Gallo : ^bono poco animo, che 
se aTessero roluto denari, 1* arercbbono avuti diecimila^ o piu| per usdr di 
pericolo. 

A di 4. di Ottobre il di di S. Francesco arrival a CutigUano nella montagna 
di Pistoia, e fui accompagnato da due degli otto della Guardiai cioe Francesco 
Soderini, e Cristofano • • del Chiaro. Dagli uomini della montagna fui pre* 
sentato di biada e cera, come se fussi Ambasciadore* A di 5. mi partii, e yenni 
a Fassano Terra del Marchese di Ferrara, e fui accompagnato da piu di 2o« 
uomini della montagna. A di 6. arrival a Modana, e il Govematore ch' era 
Messer Piero • • venne a me per parte del Signore, mi visito^ e presento* 
e la mattina mi fe dare compagnia^ e guida. A di 7. arrival al BondenOs e 
r altra mattina per acqua andai a Francolino ; stetti due giorni per aspettare 
Antonio Uguccione d' Contrari, che per parte del Marchese mi fece molte 
offerte. A di !!• arrival a Veneziai dove mi venne incontro molti Gentil- 
Bomini nostri amici, insieme con Lorenzo i e fui ricevuto, non come confi* 
natOi ma come Ambasciadore. La mattina seguente visitai la Signoria, e 
fingraziaila di quello aveva operato per la mia salute, mostrando riconoscere 
la vita da quella : fui ricevuto con tanto onore e tanta eariti, che non si po* 
trebbe dirCi dolendosi delli affiinni mia, & oflerendo la Signorfa, la Citta, V 
entrata loro, per ogni mio cententamento, e ia casa : da molti Gentiluomini 
fut visitato, e presentato. A di 13. mi partj per andare a Padova, come m' 
era comandato, e in mia compagnia venne Messer lacopo Douato, e m* al- 
loggib in una sua bella casa f omita di panni, e dt ktta, e di cose da mangiare 
per ogni gran maestro ; e stette meeo per infino ritornai a Venezia, che fu- 
rono circa a di 20* A Padova venne a casa a me a visitarmi per parte della 
Signoria di Venezia, ofierendomi tutto quello potesse fare per loro in mia 
complacenzia. Ho voluto fare ricordo dell* onore che mi fu fatto per non essere 
ingrato in fame ricordo, e ancora perche fu cosa da non credere, essendo 
cacciato di casa, trovar tanto onore, perche si suol perdere gli amici con la 
fettuna ; fu replicato a Lorenzo 1' onore avevo ricevuto, e per via de mer- 
cantiy e per un mazzieri de' Signori, che veifne mtco ixisino a Padova, al 
quale fu -comandato ^on ne dovesse parlare. 

3 Dipoi 
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N? IL Dipoi del meae di Dec^mbre cbiedendo id di grazia. a Signori di potere 

$tare a Padova^ e a Venesia, e per lo. tenitorio dclla Signoria di Veaesia es^ 
aendo de' Signori Bartolommeo de Ridblfi Gonfaloiiien di Qiuatizia, £u dcli^ 
berato^ e ottenni di potere stare per il territorio VeneziaiiOi lion m' appreteando 
a Fireti2e piu che 1 70. miglia $ e qaestd letero ahcora a cotoplacieazia della 
Signoria di Vene^ia^ U quale jfdr loro Ambaaciatore) che fu Mteser Andrea 
Donato> ne ricbieseno la Citta; bene appiccbrono qmesta grazia aotto gran 
pene^ non si potessi piu rimuoVeimi, o fanm grazia di confina, come appare 
per la declarazione fatta. 

Al tempo di qucsti Signori fu confinato Puccio, e Gioranni d* Antonio 
di PucciOj i quali erano miei principaU amici; e dt poi al tempo de Priori 
seguenti^ ch' era Gonfaloniere Matiotto Scambtilla, fu confinato Messer 
Agnolo Acciaioliy per certe noveUe aveva scritto a Puccio e a noi } le quaU 
in vero non erano d' importanza^ ne da c^Bseme cacciato. 

Ricordo che a di i. Settembre 1434* entrarono de' Signori Gio. di Mieo 
Capponcy Caca di Buonaccorso Pitti^ Niccolo di Ceoco Donati GorernA* 
tore di Giustizia^ Piero d' Antonio di Piero Fekriano, Toto Martini pet 
arteficif Simone di Francesco Guiduceii e • • • • di Tommaso Red« 
diti^ Baldassarri d' Antonio di Saati» Neri di Domenicp Bartokni ; e come 
furono tratti tutti i buopi Cittada^i^ presero vigore, e conforto^ parend<» 
fusse tempo di uscire dal mal governo atevano^ il che prima averebbonot 
fattoy se ayeasero avuto Signori cbe aveasono voluto attendere ; perche ia 
Yero tuttb il Pppoloj e tutti i buoni Cittadini, stavano mal contentit e su- 
bito venne a me a Venezia Antonio di Ser Tommaso Masi^ mandato da piu 
Cittadinif perche yenissimo verso Firenzei offerendo, quando sentissona 
fussimo presi» si soUeverebbono^ e metterebbonci dentro$ e cosi da molti 
parentis e amici eravamo continuo soUecitatL Parveci volere intendere V 
animo de' Signori con dire,, non volevamo fare contro al volere dclla Signo- 
tia } e per questo mandammo da Venezia a Firenze Antonio Martelli, per- 
che sentisse da' Signori la loro ,intenzione> da' quali ebbe buona risposta che 
venissimoy e cosi per fante proprio ci avviso per sua lettera ; la quale avuta 
ci partimmo da Venezia 29. di Sette^mbre Lorenzo e io Cosimo i e Avetardo 
rimase a Venezia ammalato di febbre^ cbe non poteva venire* e a' 30. arri* 
vamo al Ponte a Lago. Stemmo in casa dell' Magnifico Uguccione, il 
quale insieme col Marchese> a nostra richie^ta> aveva ordinato gran quantita 
di Fanti nella montagna di Modena, e del Frigano, e ancora 200. Cavalli 
aveva a suo soldo, perche venissono con noi^ com' era prima ordinato } e a 

di 
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d) f. d'Ottobrc eftsendo la itoattina a udir Mcssai avemmo un Corrieri d* 
Antonio Salutati con lettere, per le qnali ci avvisava^ come sentendosi per 
la Terra 1' animo de Signori, e presentendosi la nostra venuta, i nostri ne- 
mici avevano preso V armi a di 26. cioc, Messer Rioaldo delli Albizi, Ri- 
dolfo Peruzziy e piti altri in numero di 600 persone : di poi la sera mancando 
loro I* animoj e esseado mezzano d' accordo per parte del Papa, Messer Gio* 
▼anni ViteUeschi allora Vescovo di Recanati, e dipoi ArciTCScoTO di Firenze, 
e poi Cardinale, il quale era molto mio amico, si ridussono a S. Maria No* 
yella dove abitava il Papa ; e sentendo che gli amici nostri erano provvisti, e 
di gente, e d' armi, per tema di loro persone, Messer Rinaldo, e Ormanno 
fuo figliuolo, c Ridolfo Feruzzi, si rimasero la notte li, e non voUero 
uscire } e chi era con loro si part) chi in quk, e chi in Isi, e andaronsi a disar* 
mare. II perche i iSignori fecero renire dentro gran numero di fanterie, che 
solo di Mugello, e dell' Alpe, e di quelio di Romagna, venne a casa nostra, 
piu di fanti 3000* e cosi fecero Tenire la compagnia di Niccolo da Tolentino) 
e a di ap. il di di S. Michele fecero parlamento in su la piazza, dove fu tutto il 
Popolo armato, che fu numero grandissimo e bene in punto, dettero la Balia 

a Cittadini, e annuUarono quelio avevano fatto V anno pas- 

sato, e il primo partito e deliberazione che fecero, fu che Cosimo e Lorenzo 
fttssero restituiti ne' primi onori, e annuUato tutto quelio fusse fatto contra 
di loro, che non vi fu 4. fave in contrario, confortandoci per parte di tutti a 
venire presto. E letta detta lettera subita la mandammo a Venezia, dove se 
ne £ece gran festa^ e not andammo a visitare il Marcbese, il quale dimostro 
maggior allegrezza di noi ; ringraziammolo de' favori, che ci aveva prestati, e 
a di 2. ci partimmo di Ferrara, e a 3. fummo a Modana, dove fummo rice- 
vuti coo grand' onore in casa del Marchese, e venneci incontro il Governa- 

tore e il Podestii, e molti Cittadini di Modana. A di 4. venimmo 

e per la via sempre ci fu fatto le spcse dal Marchese, e per tutto trovammo 
fanti^ che erano ordinati a venire con noi, i quali licenziammo, perche non 
era di bisogno ; e a 5. venimmo a Cutigliano, e poi a Pistma, e appunto in 
capo dell' anno in qi^el medeeimo di, cioe a 5. d' Ottobre, e in quella mede- 
sima ora, rientrammo in su quelio del Conunune, e in qud medcsimo luogo* 
Di questo ho fatto ricordo percbfe ci fu detto da piu persone devote, e buone, 
quando fummo cacciati» che non passerebbe 1' anno che saremmo restituiti, e 
tomeremmo a Firenze. Per la via trovammo molti Cittadini, che ci veni- 
vano in contro, e a Pbtoia tutto il Popolo si fece alia porta per vederci cosi 
annati, quando vi passammo, che non volemmo entrare dentro. Venimmo 
a di 6. a desinare al nostro luogo a Careggi, dove f u gran gente i i Signori bi 
VOL. u i"r mandarona 
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N^ IL mandarono a dire non entrassimo dentro, se non ce lo facevano Intendere» e 
cosi fecemo i e tramontato il Sole mandarono a dire che veni58imo> e cosi ci 
movemmo con gran compagnia, e perche tutta la via, si stimava faccssimo in 
sino a casa nostra^ era piena d' uomini^ e di dpDne> Lorenzo^ ed to con un 
famiglio^ e un mazziere volgemmo lungo le mura, e venissimo dietro a' 
Servi, e poi dietro a Santa Reparata, e dal Palazzo del Podesta, e dal Palazzo 
deir eeecutore entrammo nel Palazzo de' Signori^ senza essere quau reduti da 
persona, perche tutto il popolo era nella via larga, e da Casa nostra a aspet* * 
tarci, e per questa cagione non voUero i Signori entrassimo di di per non far 
maggior tumulto nella Terra. Da Signori fummo ricevuti graziosamente, e 
xingraziatigli con quelle parole si richiedeya, voUero che insieme con pii^ 
altri Cittadini rimanessimo in Palazzo con le loro Signorie, e cosi fecemo. 

Trovammo prima che giugnessimo, era stato confinato Mcsser Rinaldo, e 
Ormanno suo figUuolo, Ridolfo Peruzzi, e molti altri Cittadini ; e la Terra 
era pacificata, benchi continuamente in Piazza, e in Palazzo stessono 'buon 
numero di fanti armati, per sicurta del Palazzo. 

Dipoi in Calendi Novembre si fecero i Priori a mano di la dall' acqua, 
Sandro di Giovanni Biliotti, Piero di Bartolommeo del Benino in Santa 
Croce, Andrea Nardi, e X^ovico da Verrazz4no,^in Santa Maria Novella ; 
Giovanni Minerbetti Gonfaloniere £ Giustizia, Brunetto Beccaio per Arte* 
fice in S« Giovanni, Ugolino Martelli, e Antonio di Ser Tommaso Masi. 
Questi Priori confinarono molti Cittadini, e cosi posarono a sedere moke 
famiglie sospette, e fecero molte coae in favore dello Stato ; e a loro tempo 
spiro la Balia data a piii Cittadini, e finirono li squittini, e riihasero le borse 
per 5. anni in mano degU Accoppiatori, cioe le borse del Priorato $ e potran- • 
no de' Priori e Gonfaloniere di Giustizia, quelle ^norranno fare a loro piaci- 
mento. £ del mese di Gennaio prossimo fui il primo tratto delle borse dello 
sqiiitdno per Gonfaloniere di Giustizia, e al mio tempo fton si coniino, ne 
si fece male a persona. Ma Francesco Guadagnl, e piik akri, i quali trovai 

nelle mani del Capitano deUa Balh, & avevano vaSermo la 

■lo opetai in fonna non morirono, ma furono condemvati in perpetua cafceiie, 
e cosi al mio tempo feci kvare cerii fanti armati, che stavano alia porta del 
Palazzo, riduvre il Palazzo, e la piazza come solevano stare innanzi alia no- 
vitsi, e feci prolungare la lega con la Signoria di Venczia per xo. anni. 

Ex 
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Ex M* S. sec, XV. penes auctorem. 



Leonardl Aretini Eplstoldad Costnum Medicem de conver stone Eplstolarum Platonis 

e Graco in Latinum, 

InITER clamosos strepitus negotiorumque procellas, quibus Florcntlna pa- N®III. 
latia^ quasi Eunpus quidami^sursMm deorsumqu? assidue aestuant^ cum singula 
non modo dictai sed verba etiam interrumperentur, tameiij ut potui| Latiaas 
efieci Platonis epistolae^ quas nunc tibi dono d.edo atque mitto ; putans multo 
pretiosiu3 quiddam ad te mittere quam si tantidexn pondo auri dilargirer. A 
te certe longe carius gr^^tusque existirpandum. Etenim aurum tibi abundc 
.esty Sapientia vero nee tibi nee alteri cuiquam hominum abundc* Deinde quae 
comparatio justa esse potest aurum inter ac sapientiam ? Ad quam non so- 
lum opulentia ista privatorum eximia^ verum etiam regum opes atque poten- 
tial fascesque & imperia comparata vilescunt. Fragilia nempe bonaj ac nescio 
an omniao bona sint existimanda, quae auferri nobis atque eripi possutit^ & 
quorum possessio usque adeo imbecilla est & incerta, ut nemo exploratum 
habere queat ad vesperas usque esse duraturam : sapientiae vero ac virtutis 
stabilis est firmaque possessio. Neque enim eripi ab homine uUa vi possunt^ 
neque fortunae subjacent ictibus. Nee easy ut philosophis placet, labefactat 
oblivio. Praeterea cum homo constet ex animo & corpore ac utriusque par- 
ticulx bona & quasi dotes qivedam existant, ut animi quidem sapientia, for- 
titudo, justitia, caeteraeque virtutes, corporis autem valitudo, forma, firmitas, 
patientia laborum, pernicitas, et HujuBcemodi alia, nemini dubium osse potest 
quanto animus corpori dignitate praestat, tanto bona animi bonis corporis an- 
tecellere. J)ivitiae vero & opes, nee animi sunt neque corporis bona. Itaque 
ne nostra quidem ilia dicuntur, sed externa & a corporis dignitate longe supe- 
tantur. Itaque comparare divitias ad sapientiam, nihil est aliud quam infimi 
^adus bonum cum supremo conferre. Et de his quidem satis. Tradnctio 
antem harum ejHStolarum ita-vehementet mihi jocunda' fuit, Ut cum Pla- 
tone ipso loqui, eumque intueri corum. viderer. Quod eo magis in his mihi 
accidit quam in qaeteris ejus libris, quia hie neque fictu$ est sermo, nee alteri 
^tributus( sed procul ab ironia atque figmetUOj^in re seria actionem exigente, 
ab illo suh^mo ac sapteni'issimo hotnihe perscriptus. Saspe enim praestante^ 
viri} doctrinam vivendi altqaam prosecuti, muka praecipiunt aH!s,'quae ipfiAdum 
aguiitprsestare non possunt* Ex quo fit un aliter loquantur^ aliter vivant* 
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N^ III. Cerno integritatem hominis incorruptam, libertatem animi, fidei sanctitatem. 
Inter haec prudentiam ^ximiSm^ justitiam singularem^ constantiam vero non 
pTotervam neque inbumanam $ sed quse & consult sibi & suaderi permittat. In 
amicoa vero tantam b^nevolentiam, ut commoda ana propria illorum commo- 
dia poathabere videatur. Ad haec autem dii bonil qu« consiliorum .auo 
mm explication quae circumapectio, quae observatioy quae modeatia, jam 
vero de adeunda republica quae appetitio^ qu« ratio^ quae conaideratio, qux 
religio I Fateor in hia magnum & abaolutum quendam virum bonum mihi 
ad imitandum proponi. Imitationea vero nonnunquam efficaciorea aunt 
quam doctrinae, ut in oratoribua & hiatrionibua intueri licet j quorum artea 
difficiliua quidam addiacunt, faciliua imitantur. Ego certe plua utilitatia lec- 
tione harum paucarum epiatolarum percepiaae me intelligo, quam ex multia 
voluminibua antea perlectia: ita mihi viva haec quodammodo & apirantia^ 
ilia vero intermortua & umbratilia videbantur. Quae enim in re agenda 
mihi ambiguitaa eaae queat^ in qui videam Platonem ita feciaae. Tu igitur 
haa epiatofaa multum lege quxao^ ac aingulas earum aententiaa memoriae com- 
menda^ praecipue vero quae de republica monent. Intelligea vero quid dicam 
ai cuncta diligenter triteque perlegeris. Nee eo iata acribo quod tuae aut intel- 
ligentiae aut voluntari diffidam, aed quod propoaitum tuum^ auctoritate aum- 
mi virij confirmandum & corroborandum cenaeo. Valej & munua hoc meum 
non tarn verbia> quam lectione operibuaque tibi non fruatra coUatum oatendas. 



N<> IV. 

Ex Aug. Fabrmii Mtmum. ai vkam Cosmi Med* 
Piua PP. II. Cosmo- Medici. 

K^'IV. IDlLECTE filij Salutem & ApoatoKcam benedictionem. Mora bonac 
memoriae Johannia filii tui^ quam modo intellexerimua, molesta nobia pluri* 
mum fuit, non ob id solumi quia per naturam eat immatura, aed quia aetati^ 
& valetudini tuae multum adveraa. Conaolandua eaaea omnibua horia, & vita 
in dulcedine Spiritua protrahenda : aed hoc noa conaolatur, quia aapiena ea> & 
exercitatua in fortunae caaibua, & moderari tuia aenaibua potea. Ita rogamua 
tCf Coame^. faciaaj & convertaa ad Deum oculoa^ & illi benedicaa, & in 
bonum omnia deputea. Neque enim acimua arcana Dei ; novit ilk aolns 
quid nobia expediat^ & quorum indigemua. Credamus nobiacum & cum 

illo' 
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3Io actam misericordxter esse. Venturorum nee tu ens conscius^ nee iUe. N* IV. 
Hortamur tuam nobilitatem, Fili, ut voluntatem banc Domini patienter feras, 
fiicut te ferre audimus, neque dolori indulgeas. Aetati tuae moeror non con- 
yenit, & valetudini contrarius est* Expedit nobis, patriae tuae, & toti Ita- 
liae, ut quam diutissime vivas. Johanncm filium bonis operibus, & piis 
prosequere. Aliud ex tota substantia tua non stetit, eleemosinae, devotio, 
& oratio sunt sua sufiragia. Haec pauca ad te scripsimus, ut tristitiam 
nostram agnosceres, & de tua nos esse soUicitos intelligeres. Singula in 
partem caritatis accipito. Datum Romae apud Sanctum Petrum, stib anulo 
piscatoris die non. Novembris 1462* Pontificatus nostri anno sexto. 

Pio IL S. P. Cosmus Medices. 

Videor te lejgens, Beatissime Pater, tanta est verbonim vis, & sapientia, 
cum vere audire me consolante^i, cujus tu vere viccm geris. Quid enim 
melius, aut sanctius, & plane c^ivinus scribi potuit ? Igitur hac consolatione 
tua, Beatissime Pater, id est eitectum, ut qui prius utile esse, & laude dig- 
sum putarem quam minipnnn dolere, nam nihil baud possum, nunc etiam 
nefas aliter ac tu suadea6, facere existimem. Itaque do operam pro viribus, 
& pro infirmitate animi mei, ut feram aequo animo tam adversum casum, ut 
mihi quidem visum est. Sed Deus novit solus quid adversum sit. Nos 
nescimus, ut sapientcr, religioseque scribis. Quanquam cum Johanne filio 
nunquam male actum putavi, qui non e vita, sed e morte migrasset ad vitam. 
Est enim mors haec, quam nos vocamus vitam. lUa vere vita est, quae 
aeterna est. Si quid in ejus obitu mali videbatur, nobis, qui ejus, ut ppins^ 
mur, indigebamus, id evenisse judicavi. Sed nos nescimus quid petamuSb 
Confido fore ut Deus misereatur etiam nostri, qui xelictj sumus^ secundum 
multitudinem miserationum suarum, quoniam suavis.est Dominus^ & mul« 
tum misericors. De vita autem mea, quod Summus^ Pontifex Christi Vi« 
carius soUicitus est, etiam felicitati ascribo. Curabo id quidem non bis de 
causis, quibus tu pro divina humanitate tua curandam scribis. Quid enim. 
jam nos possumus ? Aut quid unquam potuimus ? Sed ut Dei tam exceU 
lens Vivendi munus non neglexisse, aut tot, tantorumque beneficiorum di- 
vina pietate susceptorum «^blitus fuisse videar. Tu, quo id facere possim, 
Beatissime Pater^ velim pro mp filiolo tuae Sanctitatis ad Deum preces 
porrigas. 

&ctai 
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Bxtat in Tabulario Mediceo : Copia d' una lettcra scritta da Pictro di 
Cosimo, a Lorenzo e Giuliano de' Medici^ da Carreggi a Cafaggiolo 
il di 26. Luglb 1464. 

N*' V, SCRIPSIVI jcr V altro, & avyisai come Cosimo era aggravate dal male, di 
poi mi pare che si vadi logorando, & questo pare a \\x\ roedesitno, in modo 
die Martedi sera voile che in camera non fossi, se non Monna Contea- 
sina et io. Comincio da principio a dire tutta la sua vita, dipoi entro sul 
govemo della citta, e poi seguitando a quello de' trafichi, di poi alia cura fa- 
miliare delle possessione et di casa^ et sopra e fatti di voi due^ confortando^ 
essendo voi di buono ingegno, io vi dovesst allevarc bene^ perche mi leveresti 
assai faticha, & che di due cose si doleva^ V una di non haver fatto quanto 
arebbe voluto & potuto fare, 1' altra che esseiido io mal sano mi lasciava con 
assai noia. Di poi disse non volere fare testamento alcunoi perche mai non 
fa suo pensiero di ixAoy eziandio vivente Giovanni, perch^ sempre ci vide 
con baono amore & in btiono aecordo H stima, & che quando Iddio facesse 
altso di lui, non voleva alcuna pompa, ne dimostratione neU' esequie, & 
come in vita altra volta mi aveva detto, mi ricordava dove voleva la sepoltura 
sua in S. Lorenzo ; & tutto disse con tanto ordine & con tanta prudentia, & 
con uno animo si grande, che fu una maravigliai soggitingendo ehe era vi»- 
8Uto lunga eta, & in modo che si partiva molto ben contento, quando Dio Io 
volessi. Di poi jermattina di buon ora si* fece levare, ealzare & vestire di 
ttttto, essendoci il Priore di S. Lorenzo, quel di S. Marco, e della Badia ; si 
confesso dal Priore;,di S» Lorenzo & di poi fece dire la messa, alia quale tutta 
rispose come da sano. DipcM domandato delli articoli della fede^ a tutli 
rispose per lettera, fece la confessione lui medesimo, & prese ti S. Sacramento 
con tanta devotione, quanto si potessi dire, havendo prima chiesto perdond 
a ciascuno. Le quali cose m* hanno fatto crescere V animo & la speranza 
verso Messer Domenedioj & benche secondo il senso, io non sia senza do- 
lore, pure veduto la grandezza dell' animo. suo, la dispositione buona, sono 
in gran parte contento, che viene a quel fine che tutti habbiamo a fare. Lui 
si stette jeri assai bene, & cosi questa nocte passata; pure rispetto aU' eta grave 
non possQ sperar molto del suo guarire. Fate fare per lui orationi ai Frati 
del Bosco, & fate dar elemosina come pare ad voi, pregando Iddio ce Io lasci 
ancora per un tempo, sendo per Io meglio. £t voi pigliate ezemplo, che 
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siete glovani, & con buono animo pigliate la parte vostra delle fatiche, poichi N® V. 
Messer Domenedio dispone cosi, 8c fate conto d' cssere huomini, essendo 
gar2oni, che cosi lo richiede lo stato vostro & il caso presente, & sopra tatto 
attendete a quelloi che vi puo fare onore & utile, perche c venuto il tempo 
che bisogna che voi facciate spericntia di voi ; et vivcte col timor di Dio, & 
speratc bene, Quello che scguira di Cosimo vi advisero. Noi attendiamo 
ognora un medicb di Milano, ma ho piu speranza in Messer Domenedio^ che 
in altri. Non altro al presente. Chareggi ai 26. Luglio 1464. 



NO VI. 
Ricordi di Piero de* Medici* 



RiCORDO che a di i. d* Agosto 14^4. a ore xxii |. Cosimo di Giovan* N^ VL 
ni d' Averardo de' Medici passo di questa presente vita, essendo stato<pel pas- 
sato molto vexato da dolore di giunture, benche d' ogni altro male fosse sano, 
salvo che in quest' ultimo fine della vita sua per spazio d' un mese fosse op- 
pressato per difecto d' orina con alquanta febbre. Era d' eta d' anni lxxvii. 
grande e bello uomo, e di perfecta natura^ excepto e' mali sopradecti. Fu 
uomo di grandissima prudential e vie maggior bonta^ el piu riputato ciptadi- 
no, & di maggior credito che avesse la nostra cipta per lunghi tempi ; e queHo- 
che ebbe maggior fede, & piu amato da tucto el popolo : ne si ricorda morire 
alcuno a questa eta con migliore grazia e maggior fama^ e di cui piu dolesse 
a ciascuno; e meritamente, perchi non si jrovo nessuno che con ragione si 
dolesse di lui : ma furono mblti, e' quali da lui erano stati serviti, & sovve- 
nuti, & ajutati \ di che piu si dilecto che alcun altro : e aon solamente pa- 
xenti e amici; ma gli straoi, e ancora^ che par difficile a crederlo, non che a 
farlO) chi non gli era amico : col quale laudabil modo si fece piu e piu per- 
aone, che per difecto loro e d' ahri non gli erano amici» amicissiinL Fu 
molto liberalcy caritativo, e ntisericordioso, e molte elemosine fece in sua 
vita ; e non solamente nella cipta e distretto, ma eziaodio ne' luoghi molto 
lontani, in accrescimento di Religiont, e riparationc di Chiescj & general* 
mente d' ogni ragione di beni, che accadesse. Fu per sua sapienda molto 
extimato e creduto da tutti e' Signori e Potentie d' Italia, e fuori d' Italia. 
Fu onora^o di tutti gli uficj degni nella nostra cipta ; di fuori non voUe mai 
accettare alcuno oficio. Esercito le piu honorate et important! legation!, che 
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N^ VI. a' suoi tempi accadesaero alia nostra Repubblica : k nella clpti fcce ricchi 
' molti uomini per mezzo de' traffichi suoi, oltre alia ricchezza cbe di lui ri- 
mase, nel quale esercizio fu non solamente savio^ ma bene awenturato mer- 
catante. Mori, come si diceyX el di sopra dectoj nella casa e luogo nostro da 
Careggif avendo prima ricevuti tutti e Sacrament! di Sancta Chiesa con gran- 
dissima divotione, e riverentia : non yoUe fare testamento, ma liberamente el 
tutto rimise in me. Fu seppellito el.di seguente nella Chiesa di S. Lorenzo 
in terra, e nella sepoltura innanzi per lui ordinata, senza alcuua honoranza, 
- o pompa funebre, dove non yolle altri che Calonaci & Preti di decta Chiesa, 
& Frati di S* Marco, e' Calonaci Regolari della Badia di Fiesole ; ne con 
ptu e manco cera che a uno mediocre mortorio si richiede, perche cosi dispose 
per r ultima sua parola ; afiermando,. le limosine e altri beni dorersi fare in 
Tita, che giovano piii che di poi, come aveva facto lui. II perche non 
ostante questa, volendo io satisfarc al debito filiale verso la pietsi patema, feci 
fare quanto si richiedeva, & era conveniente a chi restava ; et ordinai le ele- 
mosine, & uficj, che nel presente libro seguiranno. 
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N« VII. ^iEDES CERNIS FAMA CELEBERRIMAS. PULCHERRIMAS AT- 

QUE MAGNIFICAS. A COSMO MEDICE PATRE PATRIAE. 
MICHELOTIO ARCHITECTO ERECTAS A. S. PLUS MINUS 
CID CCCC. XXX- IN QUIBUS MAGNUS ILLE SENEX SUC 
CESSORESQUE SUI IN R. P. PLORENTINA PRINCIPES. ET 
ALEXANDER DUX R. P. FLOR. PETRUS MEDICES COSMI L 
TERTIUS FILIUS HABITARUNT. HIC A SENATU FLOREN- 
TINO COSMUS MEDICES DUX FLORENTINE PLENIS LI- 
BERISQUE SUFFRAGIIS CREATUS AD QUINQUE ANNOS 
SEDEM SUAM |AC REGIAM HABUIT. CAPTIVOS MONTIS 
MURLI VJGTORJiE TESTES VIDIT. NUPTIAS CELEBRAVIT. 
REGIAM' STIRPEM FELICITER HODIE REGNANTEM FUN- 
DAVIT. VARUS TEMPORIBUS ROMANI PONTIFICES. RO- 
MANI IMPERAfl>RES, REGES. REGIN-«: ALIIQUE PRINCI- 
PES. INNUMERIQpE PROCERES HOSPITIO EXCEPTI/LEO X. 

P. 
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P. M. IN ITU BONONIAM REDITUQtJE CAROLUS V. IM- N^VIL 
PERAT, CUI ORATORES TUNETANI REGIS HIC SOLEN- 
NE TRIBUTUM SOLVERUNT. CAROLUS VIII. GALLIARUM 
REX. CARLOTA CYPRI REGINA, ET SARMATIiE REGINA. 
THOMiE REGIS FILIA. FRIDERICUS PRINCEPS SALERNI. 
FERRANDI REGIS NEAPOLITANI FILIUS ET MARIA HIP- 
POLYTA D#X CALABRIiE. GALEATIUS MARIA SFORTIA 
MEDIOLANI DUX. HIC LITTERiE LATINiE GRJECMQVE 
RESTAURAT-*:. MUT-E ARTES EXCULT-«:. PLATQNICA 
PHILOSOPHIA RESTITUTA. ACADEMIA FLORENTINA A 
COSMO I. VERNACULiE ETRUSC-E LINGUJE CULTUI SA- 
CRATA. SEMPER HI PARIETES COLUMN-fiQyE ERUDITIS 
VOCIKUS RESONUERUNT. -EDES HASCE. TANTiE GLORl-fi 
VIX CAPACES. GABRIEL CHIANNI ET RIVALTl MARCHIO. 
SENATORIS FRANCISCI RICCARDI F. A FERDINANDO IL 
M. E. D. A. CID. ID C LVIIII. COMPARATAS. IN POSTICA 
PARTE AUXIT. FRANCISCUS MARCHIO. COSMI MAR- 
CHIONIS F. GABRIELIS SUPRADICTI. EX FRATRE N. ET 
HERES. VETUSTAM iEDIUM MAGNIFICENTIAM -EMULA- 
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N^viir. 

Ex Monum Ang. Fahroniu 

Laurentio d^ Medicis Filio Carissimo, Romae^ Petrus Medices. 

Florentiae die 15, Martii 1 465. 

N^ Vni* 10 ml ritrovo intanta afflictione & dispiacere pel mesto & doloroso caso- 
della morte dell' Illmo Duca di Milano, che io non so dove mi sia^ & per tua 
discretione puoi giudicare quanto cimporta & publice & privatimi & parmi col 
8U0 M. Oratore che costi si truova, te ne debba per mia parte cod lui cordial- 
mente dolere, & te conforto a pigliarne pensiero & non manihconia, la quale 
non giovaniente, & i pensieri alle volte sono utili^ facendbli buoni. To ancora 
che mi sia duro quanto puoi stimare, m' ingegno pigliarne partito meglio che 
po880, & speroi che quel che al presente non puole in me la ragione, ancorch^ 
diflSicile sia, lo fara el tempo. £ ci sono poi lettere da Milano de' 9. & de' 
IO. le quali mando, perche tu iutenda come le cose di la passano) cho alia 
Ventura andranne meglio che non era^ 1' oppinione & credentia di molti. Io 
scrissi di principio a N» S., il quale come capo &^uida non solamente della 
Lega, nta di tucti e Christiani, che facesse pensiero alia conserva di quelle 
statOy che yi puo fare piu sua Beatitudine, che nessuno altro, & quando non 
fosse per altro rispecto per mantenere la pace & la quiete d' Italia, & benche 
io creda Sua Beatitudine esserci optimamente disposta, pure accadendo fame 
ogni opportuna opera, perche sai quel che richiede 1' oficio & debito no&tro 
verso la felicissima memoria del S. passato e della Excellentia di Madonna & 
de' suoi incliti figliuoli. £t appres&o leverai via sonare d' iostrumenti, o 
canti e balli, o simili altre cose d' allegrezza ; & della cagione, perche h ve- 
nuto Malatesta, per ora lascia stare, & maxime in fino a Pasqua, & non ne 
ragionare, perch^ credo bisognera mutare proposito, & di quello che io deli*- 
bererb saprai, & tu non ne parlare con nessuno,. ezcepto non Giovanni & 
Malatesta. 

Per r ultima tua delli VIIL eri arrlvato costi a salvamento che mi piace, 
& air entrata tera stato facto grande honore, che tutto habbiamo a riconoscere 
& da Dio & dagli huomini del mondo, a chi siamo troppo obligati, 8c ni fa 
pensiero di satisfare in parte al debito coll' opere, & fare conta d' essere vec- 
chio innanzi al tempo, che cosi richiede el bisogno. 

Dell^ altre cose che cost! seguono alia giomata intenderati, come per al- 
tra to detto, con Giovanni (Tomabuoni) & infrallaltre metti el capo a in- 
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-tendere lo stato di cotesta regionc, e ne* termini cbe ella si truova, aecio che N^ VIIL 
al suo ritorno tu io raporti chiaro ne' termini, in che si truova. Ne altro al 
pre^^nte : Christo ti guardi. 



li scordato come jersera ci furOBO lettere da Mantova ddli luA av- 
yisono come qiiello Sig. avea capitolato £c concbiuso, & restare soldato del Re 
Serrando^ & questo per un passo e grande & utile} cosi habbiamo questo di 
Iftttere similmente delli ii. da Genova, & raccontano come quelli cittadini 
universalmente tutti come sono stati alia devozione della felice memoria del 
Signore passato» vogliono essere a Madonna & alii figliuoli ; & havevano 
facto octo cittadini, che col Governatore insieme circa tale effecto faceseono 
^uanto fusse di bisqgno. 

EiSerh. 

A quest! di to scripto a bastanza. Ho di poi una tua dc* 151 & per essa 
intendo, come costi era la nuoya della morte del Duca di Milano, el quale 
Dio habbi ricevuto a gratia, e delle provisioni facte costi del mandare a Mi- 
hno Sc scrivere ahrove, & ultimamente della determinazione havea fatto 
N. S. della conserva di quello stato, che molto e piaCiuto universalmente a 
ciascuno, Noi qui per lo simile siamo in disposizione far tanto per queOa 
nima. Madonna & pe' suoi incliti figliuoli quanto per la liberti nostra che 
non manco cimporta, & potri essere che non «ariL a (are altro che dimostra- 
tioni, perche per infino a di 17. del presente, che sono V ultime, habbiamo 
da Milano, non v* era innovato cosa nessuna, Sc tutto passava in buona pace 
tc quiete, 8c per quanto si -sente a Vineziai secondo le parole eledimostra- 
tioni, quella Signoria mostrava volere vivere in buona pace & quiete con 
Madonna & con li figliuoli, come havevan fatto colla felice memoria del 
Padre. Io sono di quelli che lo credo, parendomi che la ragione lo persuada. 
Circa questa parte non mi distendo, havendotene per altra mia detto allungo^ 
& perche rimando le lettere chio 6 di li ma a ogni modo conosco essere 
grande profitto & utility, che la Sanctita di N. S. dimostri volere, che si con- 
servi la pace & quiete d' Italia, & a questo efiecto credo concorretemo tuctii 
& perchio sono certo Sua Beatitudine ce inclinata, & sempre na facto dimo- 
stratione, me ne passo di ieggiere, sperando che per la gratia di Dio & F 
opere di Sua Sanctita tucto habbi a succedere bene. 

u u 2 Resto 
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N^ VIIL Resto avisato come coUa Sanctiti del Papa eri stato & parlato della fac« 

cenda di Stefano da Osimo, & come Sua San£iita restava contenta, die cosi 
porta la ragione pel bene comune delle parti & V universale della cittai 8c 
parmi N. S. lantenda a buon verso & sapientissimamente che non si da tagli- 
aret ma tenere in spalla, che non puo stare, se non per giovare, e potrebbe 
essere, che la dispositione del tempo farebbe mutare proposito pure a me ; 
basta sentire che questo non sia motuproprio di Sua Beatitudine, ma daltri, & 
vedi sopra tucto di fare che resti satisfacto & contentOi perche quando fusse 
altrimenti^ restarei mal quieto nell' animo. 

Non so quello harete eseguito dipoi circa la dispositeria dello allume« la 
quaky come per altra ho decto, son contento che accepti in mio nome, & 
non dubito ce ne govemeremo in modo, che la S. di N. S. se ne terra ben 
servita & contenta : circa di cio ti ristrignerai con Giovanni Tornabuoni, & 
di questa & dell' altre cose ne determinerete quello che crederete sia el 
meglio* 

Come per altra to decto dell' andare tuo piu in la, mi pare da soprastare 
per insino facto la pasqua : in questo mezzo s' intendera tanto innanzi che 
c' insegneral deliberar# el meglio. Facesti bene a incitare Messer Agnolo^ 
el quale aspectiamo qui ogni giorno. Le lettere da Milano» ch' io ti mandai 
ne' d) passati, & quelle che ti u mandano al presente» rimandale indrieto. 
Qui si actende ognora sentire dell' entrata dell' Illmo. Galeazzomaria* 
£1 Conte d' Urbino a di i8. fu alia Scarperia senza venire qui, che stimo 
lo facesse per non perder tempo : subitto doverra cssere a Milano i & simile 
el Sig* Alessandro : di quel che seguira sarai avvisato. £1 Sig» Gismondo 
era arrivato a Vinegia. 

Egle el vero che 1' Arcidiacono e stato in extremo di morte, di poi e 
migliorato in modo^ che non si stima habbia a morire di questo male^ 
e r inpensieroy che avevi facto di PellegrinOj lodo sommamentCj et es* 
sendo accaduto el bisogno glarei dimostrato quanto desidero conpiacerlo 
& servirlo : quando tu vedi el Vescovo di Raugia, raccomandami alia Sua 
Signoria, & simile a Messer Lionardo Dati* Ne altro. Christo ti guardi. 
A di 22* di Marzo 1465. 
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NSIX. 

Letttra di Lmgi Puki a Lorenzo d^ Medici. 
Tratta da tesio a penna net archivio del Palazzo Vecchio aFiremum 

AL nome di dio. a d\ 22 Apr. 1465. Caro mio Lorenzo, ta ci lasciasd N? IX. 

81 sconsolati nel tuo partirei ch' 10 non credo ancora potere sostenere la penna 

a scriverti questa lettera. Ho bene intesto da Braccio diligentemente del tuo 

camminO) et stimo al presente sia in Vinegia ; et accioche' noi facciamo 

buono principio al mio scrivere, dico ch' io son tutto soletto, smarrito, 

afflitto senza te. D' altra parte io son molto contento della tua dipartita, 

pero ch' io la riputo awenturata per molte ragioni. Tu vcdrai cose degne 

et varici di che suole volentieri pascersi il tuo ingegno, Io quale io extimo 

prestantissimo di tutti gli altri, excepto in una sola cosa, et cetera cetererum. 

Et la tua consolazione non puo per alcuno modo essere senza mio gaudio. 

Et ancora ho chiamata piu volte fielicissima questa tua partenza ; accioche tn 

non abbi commesso peccato, ad ajutare nella sua petizione nuovamente 

afiermata» quelloi con che V amico di Valdamo del como, Toleva entrare 

neir orto del Borromeo per le mura ; overo con che egli pota le pergole; 

quando non v' agiugne dappie col suo pennatuzzo. Non domandare s' eUa ci 

e alzata tre braccio piu che quest* anno passato la neve ; et io n' ho tanta havuta 

pel capo, e per gli occhi, che non sa se non a fare di me, come facemo in 

Mugello di pesci al salceto poi che furono morti. Et al tutto la mia buona 

diligenzia, la mia povera fatica in ricercare perogni parte vocaboli accomodati 

al bisogno, per ritrovare V origine vero, andando personalmente, e perduta, 

e ca^sa, '* Mai piii non vo cantor com* io solea,** &c. Se tu ci fussi io farel 

mazze di sonetti come di ciriege in questo calendo di maggio. Io direi c6s6 

ch* el sole et la luna si fermarebbono, come a Josue, per udirle. Tuttavia 

n' o tra denti qualcuno per uscir fuorl i poi dico il mio Lorenzo non ci e, 

nel quale era veramente ogni mio refugio, et ogni speranza. Questo solo 

mi ripreme ; ma sia felice e presto il tuo tornare, ch' io faro pure un tratto 

ridere il popolo tutto } poi me n' andro in sul carre Delio ; et la mia patria 

sara dove Io stajo della farina valli pochi soldi, e dove s' infariniho i pesci^ e 

funghi secchi) et le zucche, et uon gl' huomini, &c» Vale-^ 
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JJ? IX, ^^ ^' ^- '^ -P^'* w^« Fl^reniU aiservato. 

Nobilissim9 atque optimo adolescenti Laurentio JHedifi Petri Filio tanquam Jratri 

sttavissimo — Peregrinus Allius S, D. 

Ne forte mireris hominem tibi deditissimum, in tuo a patria discessu^ 
amkorum iUa communia tibi minime praestitisset reddam 8i petero rationem 
per litteras, quas ne multum difEeram facit incredibile desiderium tui, pie- 
tasque in te nostra singufaris. Ut enim Li quibus forte vulnera resecantur vul- 
tus avertuntj neque Medici manus aspicere patiuntur» sic ego cum a me di- 
midium mei separatur, aequipre animo absens t-ui quam praesens eztitissem. 
Accessit et alia cura quam nos dicendam in aliud tempus difFeremusi sed 
profecto hoo vero affirmare possum^ inter tot ca]amitates quibus me fortuna 
Tehementer exercuiti nihil mihi hac nostra disjunctioney his annis accidisse 
molestius. Neque tamen ego b sum ut aliquis forte putaret maligiius alienx 
voluntatis interpresi qui ut roel musc»i cadavera coryi sequuntur^ sic foene* 
rator amicitias proposita metiar utilitate; sed tanta certe ob singulares virtutes 
tuas et mores ingenuos ezarsit in nobis bencvolentiae magnitudo^ ut sine te 
ab ipsa pene bumanitate destituti esse videamur. £t jam tam brevi paucorum 
dierum interyallo^ tam diu videmur suavissuna consuetudine tua caruisse^ 
ut quin aliquid ad te dem us litter arum quibus tecum quasi coram coUoquamur 
facere nuUo modo possimus. Qui enim aliter desidtrium nostrum fallamus, at- 
que orbitatem nostram consolemur ? Atque in hoc illud nobis deesse sentimus, 
illud requirimus, illud omnibus votis expetimusj jbcundissimas -sermouum 
tuoTum per litteras vices, qux quidem si cogitationibus nostris accesserint, mul- 
tum erit profecto de nostro desiderio diminutum* Videbimur enim nobis et 
tecum esae^ et vivas ut ait Maro audire et reddere voces^. Quam quidem rem 
facere tu profecto debes ; sive ut amicitiae satisfadas^ sive ut hac ezercitatione 
aliquam dicendi facultatem consequaris; est enim ut ait Cicero optimus 
ac prsestantissimus dicendi eiFector ac magister stilus : quern praecipue ado« 
lescentes intermittere nullo pacto debent ; Frequens namque a tenerls annis 
faciendum periculum, atque altius agendas radices eorum studiorum ex 
quibus postea in provectiore aetate maximamgratiam atque uberrimos fructus 
expectamus. £t quarum ut inquit idem Cicero laudum gloriam adama- 
mus^ quibus artibus eae laudes comparentur in iis est potissimum certe ab 
adolescentia laborandum. Usus praeterea et experientia omnibus in rebus 
dominatur, sine quibus profecto nedum res tam ardua, tam pneclara, sed ne 
minimae quidem et vilissimae artium perdiscuntur. Quod si uUa res est quae 
sissidui usus ac seduUtatis indiget^ ea certe stilus est : qui ut frequenti exer- 
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oitatione aliturj tta desuetudine obsoledcit, atque intercldit. Neque solum j^o j^^ 
in iis qui nondum jecerant diccndi fundamental sed et in iis qui multum 
in ca re perfecerunt, si intermittaturi scribendiJanguescit industria. Quare 
sive ob exercitationis utilitatem, give ut amico tibi deditissimo rem gratam 
facias, scribe ad nos, quam saepissime, neve nos suavissima verborum tuorum 
vicissitudine fraudes. Satis enim erit superque satis ejus aspectu carere, qui 
uno tan turn obtutu (neque hoc te latct) ex maxima animi perturbatione ad 
summam tranquillitatem revocare potestatem habet. Vale et nos ama, nos- 
q)ie Gentili nostro commendato. Ex Florentia 4. Kalendas Novembris 146 j. 
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Ek Mwum. Ahg* Fabreniu 
Rex Sictliae Laurentio> 

jVf AGNIFICE vir amice noster carissimc, Amavamove prima si per Ic, N^ X* 
virtute vostrCj si per li meriti paterni & aviti> ma nuoyamente inteso con- 
quanta prudentia virilita & animo vi state portato in la reformatione del, 
novo reggimentOy & quanta demonstratione habiate data de vui liberamente^r 
havete tanto adiuncto all' amore ve portavamo, che e stata una moltiplica- 
tione infinita. Congratulomene duaque aV Magnifico Piero, che abbia un 
81 digno figliolo : congratulomene etiam al populo Fiorentino, che habia si 
notabile difensore de la sua liberta : & non mxno ad nui medisimi, che ab- 
biamo tale amico, in lo quale la virtute con gli anni insieme pigBa oghe di 
manifestia.simo augmehto. Apparteneria forse ad nui cxcitarve adleopcre 
laudabili, ma la natura vostra generosa et prona ad le cose digne non ha bi«^ 
sogno de excitatore. Ultra di questo la memoria d^l vostro nobilissisno avo 
et lo exemplo del patre, che havete avanti locchi, hannp in se tanta efficacia,* 
che non rechedino exortatione ne confbrto alcuno* Fur lamore, che ve por« 
tamo ne stringe a pregarve vogliate de continuo producere tali fructi, quali 
havete comenzato ad dare delle vostre digne opere con tanta laude de vui 
propri, gloria del vostro Magnifico Patre, & expectatione de la vostra citt^, 
& finalmente con laudabilissimo test^nonio d^ .Italia tufta) in.notizia deUa 
quale e andata la virtu vostra. Seguitate dunque con^o hayere comcn»ito,' 
dando ogne di de' vui ali cittadint,^ & amici vostri maior speranza dela virtu 
propria, & de haver ad esser digno successore dcUa notabilissima casa vpstra* 
Ad la qual cosa cosicomo non ve mancano anche abundantemente, ve sup- 

Z ^ pliscono 
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N^ Xt pliscono tutte facuhate ad cio neccBsarie, & de la caasa & de la cittate, cose 
haverete. etiam da Ipntano amici» che ve daranno vera & eflSsctuoso evidentia. 
de vera & perfecta amicitiay inter li quali haverete nui per precipui* 

Datum in Castro novo Neapolia XXVIII. Sept. 1466. 
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Lettera di Angela Acclajoli a Pietro MedicL 
Siena 17. I^ettembre 1466. 

N? XI. SPECTABILIS vir frater honorande. lo mi rido di quel ch' io veggio. 
Dio t' ha apparecchiato potermi cancellare tucte le ragioni che io ho teco, & 
non lo sai fare^ e mi fu totl^ la patria & lo stato per tuo padre ; tu se' in 
termine che me lo puoi rendere : io Y ajutai che non li fusse tolta la roba, on 
e* tolgono a me & grani & certe niiserie di masserizie ; tu mc le puoi salvare ; 
non dormire piu in dimostrare che tu non vuoi essere ingrato ; io non dico 
questo per la roba, bench^ io n' abbi bisogno^ quanto io lo dico per rispetto 
tuo : raccomandomi a te. 

« 

Ruposta di Pietro Medici ee^ 
Firenzi 22.' Stttembre 1466* 

Magnifice eques tanquam pater honorande. II vostro ridere ha fatto che 
io non pianga, che pure avevo dispiacere di questa vostra fortuna. Ma voi 
iisate el vostro consueto senno, che in simili cast e necessario. La vostra 
colpa, come per altra mia ve ho detto h manifesta & tale» che la mia o altra 
intercessione non gioverebbe. Io di mia natnra volentieri dimentico & a voi 
& a ciascun altroy che contro di me ha havuto animo inimico & hostile. Io 
ho ^messo ogni ingiuria % la Repubblica non puo e non debbe per lo ezem- 
plo CO81 de leggiere perdonare, come voi sapete meglio di me, che solete di 
queste cose vedere assai, & in pubblico & in privato predicarle. Scrivete che 
ffusti cacciato per mio padre, & per salvargli la roba ; ricordate gli obblighi. 
Non niego essere stato sempoe grande amicxtia la vostra con mio padre, & 
eon noi altri, la quale secondo ragione mi vi dovea fare figliuolo, come io 
aempre mi vi sono reputato. Fasti cacciato con mio padre, fusti eziandio 
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richiamato coo luii come piacque alia Repubblica, che di noi ha plena & N* XI. 

libera potentia, nee redo 1' amicitia nostra con vol vi sia stata danno o vergog- 

na alcuna, come chiaro si dimostra, 8c forse che la ragione oblighi 8c bene- 

£zj fra noi battCf e resta piu del pari| che non vi pare secondo el vostro scri- 

Tere, benche io certamente sempte mi vi riputai obligato ; ma voi me ayete^ 

se bene examinate la coscientia vostra, assai disobligo ; nientedimeno vogiio 

restarvi obligato in quanto appartiene a me privatamente, che la ingiuria pub- 

lica non posso^ ne vogiio, ne debbo perdonare, ed in privato dimenticare el 

tutto, & dimettere ogni ingiuria, & restare quel figliuok) che debbo essere 

in verso di voi tal padre. 
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N»XII. 

r 
I 

Ricordi del Magnlfico Lorenzo di Piero di Cositno df Medici. 
Cavati da due fogli scritti di sua propria mam, 

ESTRATTI DA UN CODICB DELLA PUBBLICA LIBRl^RIA I^AGUABECHIANA. 

E stampati nel tmavo Lunario del/a Toscana dilP emm I775> 

r^ARRAZIONE breve del corso di mia vita e d' alc'une altre cose d' im- N^ XIL 
porcanza degne di memoria per lume e informazione di chi succederi massi- 
tnamente4e' figU nostri oominctata questo d) 15. Marzo X472. 

Trovo per libri di Piero nostro padce^ che jo sacqui a dl primo. di g«iH 
«aio 14485 ed ebbe detto nostco padre di Maria Lucrezia di Frafice$cp Toffni- 
buoai nostra madre sette figli, qvattro, mafiehti e tre {emmine^ dei quali rc« 
•tiamo al presente jquattro due maschS eduis {emmsiie, cioe.Giulianp mio fka- 
feello d' etd d' anni • • • ed ib d* anai 24* e la Biaaca doooa di Quigliiqlmp 
4e' Pazzi, e la Nannina donna di Bersafdo 



Giovanni di Averardo, ovvero di Bicci dei Medici nostro bisavolo trovo 
che morl a 4} so. Febbraio 1428. a ore 4. di notte aensa voter far testamento^ 
laecio il valsente di Fiorlni jyS* mila 221* dt suggello come appare per un 
ricordo di mano dt Cosimo aostro avob a un suo libro segreto di cuoio rosso 
a c. 7. visse detto Giovanni anni 6%. 

VOL. I. z z Rimase 
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N^ XII. Rimase di lui due figli cioe Cosimo no8tro avolo allora d^txk d^ annl 40. 

c Lorenzo suo fratello d' eta d' anni 30. 

Di Lorenzo nacque Pier Francesco a di • . • nel 1430* che al pr^ente 
vive. 

Di Cosimo nacque Piero nostro Padre a di • • e Giovanni nostro zio 
a di • • .^ 

A di . . . di Settembre 1433' fii sostenuto in Palazzo Cosimo nostro 
ayolo con pericolo di peua e supplicio capitale. 

E a di 9. di Settembre confinato e relegato a Padora lui^ e Lorenzo sua 
fratello e a dl ii. confermato per la Baliadel 1433* 

£ a di i6. di Dicembre 1433* allargato di potere stare in tutte le terre 
de' Veneziani^ non piu presso a Firenze che fusse Padova. 

A dl 29. di Settembre 1434. per il consiglib della Balia fu revocato nelTa 
Fatria con grandissimo contentotii tutta la Citt^» e quasi di tutta Italia, dove 
poi visse insino all' ultimo de' suoi giorni Principale nel govemo della nostra 
Repubblicak 

Lorenzo de* Medici frateUo dt Cosimo nostro avolo passo da questa vita a 
di 20. di Settembre 1440* d' eta di anni 46. in circa a Careggi a ore 4. di notte 
- senza voler fare testamento, resto suo unico Erede Pier Francesco, suo figlio 
e trovossi alia sua morte il valsente di fiorini 23jr. mila 137. di suggello come 
appare a detto libro segreto di Cosimo a c« 13. del qual valsente Cosimo 
sopradetto tense a utile a benefizio di detto Pier Francesco figlio del detto 
Lorenzoj come di Piero, e Giovanni suoi figli insino chefu d' et\, conveniente^ 
come appare tutto particolaimente per i libri di detto Cosimo, doveetenuto 
particohrmente conto di tutto. 

A dl • • • dt Dicembre 145 1. sendo detto Pier Francesco in eta si divlse 
da noi per lodo dato M. Marcello degli Strozzi, eAlamanna Salviati, M. 
Carlo Marsuppini, Bernardo de* Medici, Amerigo Cavalcanti, e Giovanni 
Serristori, per il qual lodo gli fu consegnato la meta di tutti e nostri beni graa« 
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samente dandoli il vantaggioi ed i migliori capi, e di tutto fa rogato Ser An- N^ ^L 
tonio Pugi Notaro* 

£ nel medesimo tempo lo ritiro compagno per il terzo in tutti e nostri 
traffichif dove ha avanzato piu di noi, per aver aruto manco spese. 

Giovanni nostro zio sopradetto mori a di primo di Novembre 1463. nella 
nostra casa di Firenze senza fare testamento, perche non aveva figli ed era in 
potesta paterna, non di meno fu messa ad esecuzione interamente la sua al« 
tima volonta» ebbe di Maria Ginevra degl' Alessandri nn figliuolo cbiamato 
Cosimo che mori di Novembre 1461. d' eta di anni 9. in circa. 

Cosimo nostro avolo nomo sapientissimo mori a Careggi a di primo di 
Agosto 1464. d' eti d' anni 76. in circa molto lacerato dalla vecchiezza, e dalla 
gotta, con grandissimo dolore, non solamente di noi, e di tutta la Citta, ma 
generalmente di tatta Italia perche fu uomo famosissimo ed ornato di molte« 
singolari virtUj mori in grandissimo stato quanto Cittadino Fiorentinoi di 
cui sia memoria, fu seppellito in San Lorenzo, non voile far testamento nk 
voile pompa funebre, nondimeno tutti i Signori d' Italia mandarono ad ono- 
rarlo, e a condolersi dcUa sua morte, e infra gli altri la Maesta del Re Luigi 
di Francia commisse fusse onorato della sua bandiera, che per rispetto di 
quanto aveva ordinato, di non voier pompa, non voile Piero nostro padre 
che si facesse. 

Per decreto pubblico fu intitolato Pater Patriae, di che abbiamo in casa il 
privilegio o lettera patente. 

Dopo la cui morte seguirono molte sedizbni nella Citta, specialmente fu 
perseguitato per invidia nostro padre, e noi non senza gran pericolo, e degli 
amici, e dello Stato, e facolta nostre. Da che nacque il Parlamento e noviti 
del 1465. che furono relegati M. Agnolo Acciaiuofi, M. Dietisalvi^ e Nic- 
coIo Soderini con altri, e riformossi lo Stato. 

U anno 146^, per la familiarity tenuta nostro avolo, e nostro padre coii 
la casa di Francia, la Maesta del Re Luigi insignl e omo 1' Arme nostra di 
tre gigli d* oro nel campo azzurro, che portiamo al presente, di che abbiamo 
lettere patenti col suggello Rcale pendente, che fu approvato, e confcrmato 
in Palazzo per 8. fave de' Priori. 

X X 2 L' anno 
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N^ XIL L' anno 14^67. di luglio ci venfie il Duca Gateazzo di Milano ch' era in 

campo contro Bartolommeo da Bergamo in Romagna cbe vessava lo Stato 
nostro, e alloggio in casa nostra, che cosi voile, benche dalla Sigaoria gii 
fu8se stato apparecchiato in Santa Maria NoveUa. 

II medesimo anno 1467. circa il Febbraio, eMarzQ, si compro Serezzana^ 
e Serezzanello, c Castel-Nuovo da M. Lodovico, e M» Tomnaasino da 
Campo Fregosi per opera di Fiero nostro padre^ non ostante fussino nella 
guerra folta, e fecesi il pagamento a Siena per Francesco Sassetti nostro Mi>- 
nistro^ e compagoo in quel tempo degli Ufiziali del Monte* 

lo Lorenzo toisi Donna Clarice figliuola del Signore lacopo Orfino> ot- 
rero mi fu data, di Dicembre 1468. e feci le nozze in casa nostra a di 4. di 
Giugno 1469 trovomi di lei insino a oggi due figliuoli una femmina chi^ 
mata Lucrezia d' eta d* anni • • » e un maschio chiamato Fiero di • • • • 
mesi, e lei grarida, Iddio ce li presti lungamente, e la guardi lungamente da 
ogni pericolOi sconciosst d' altri due figli xnaschi di mesi cinque in circa, e 
yissero iii&no al battesimo» 

Di luglio 1469. a richiesta dell^ Illustrissimo Duca Galeazzo di Milano 
andai a Milano e gli tenni a battesimo il suo primogenito, chiamato Giovanni 
Galeazzo a nome di Fiero nostro padre, dovi fui molto onorato, e piu ch' al* 
cun' altro che vi fusse per simil cosa, benche ve ne fussi de' piu degni assai di 
me,' e per fare il debito nostro dooammo alia Duchessa una collano d* oro 
con un grosso Diamante che costo circa ducati tre mila. Donde e seguito 
ch* il prefato Signore ha voluto cbe battezzi tutti gli altri suoi figli. 

Per eseguire e far* come gli altri giostrai in suUa piazza di Santa Croce 
con grande spesa, e gran sunto, nella quale trovo si spese circa fiorini io« 
mila di suggello -, e benche d* anni,^ e di colpi non fussi molto strenue, mi fu 
giudicato il primo onore cioe un elmetto fomito d* ariento, con un martc 
per cimiero* 

Fiero nostro padre passo da questa vita alii a. di Dicembre 1469. d' eta di 
anni/. » . molto afflitto dalle gotte, non voile far testamento, ma fecesi V in- 
ventario, e trovammoci allora il valsente di fiorini dugento trentasette mila 
novecento ottanta nove, come appare a un libro verde grande di mia ma« 
no in carta di capretto a c« 3.1. Fu sepellito in S. Lorenzoy e di continuo si fa 

a la 



la sua sepoltura, e di Gio. suo frateUoy piu degna che sappiamo per mettervi N® XII* 
le loro ossa. Iddxo abbia avuto misericordia delle anime. Fu molto pianto 
da tutta la Cltta, perche era uomo intero, e di perfettissima bonta, e dai 
Signori d' Italia massimamente i principal! fummo per lettere, e imbasciate, e 
condoglienze della sua morte^ e cosl offerito lo Stato loro per la nostra difesa. 

II secondo di dopo la sua morte quantunque io Lorenzo fussi molto gio- 
yane, cioe di anni 2i. vennono a noi a casa i Frincipali della Citta^ e dello 
StatOj a dolersi del caso^ e confortarmi, che pigliassi la cura della Citt^» e 
dello StatOy come avevano fatto TAvolo, e il padre mio^ le quali cose per 
csser contro alia mia eta, di gran carico, e pericolo, mal volentieri accettai, e 
solo per conservazione degli amici e sostanze nostre, perche a Fireoze si pud 
mal vivere senza lo Stato, delle quali infino a qui siamo riusciti con onore, e 
grazia, reputando tutto, non da prudenza, ma per grazia di Dioj e per ibuo^ 
ni portamenti de' miei passati. 

Gran somma di denari trovo abbiamo spesi dalF anno 1434. in qua, come 
appare per un quademuccio in quarto da detto anno 1434 fino a tvtto 1471* 
sivede somma incredibile, perche ascende a fiorini 663755, tra muraglie 
limosine, e gravezze senza 1' altre spese, di che non voglio dolern\i, perchi 
quantunque molti giudicassero averne una parte in borsa, io giudico essere 
gran lume alio Stato nostro e pajommi ben coUocati^ e ne sono molto ben. 
contento. 



Di Settembre 147 r> fui eletto Imbasciatore a Koma per Y incoronazione 
di Papa Sisto IV. dove fui molto onorato, e di quindi portai le due teste di 
marmo antiche dell' Immagine di Augusto, e d! Agrippa, le quali mi dono 
detto Papa, e piu portai la scodelia nostra di Calcidonio intagliata con molti 
-altri cammei, e medaglie, che si comprarono allora fra le altre il Calcidonio. 
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N^XIIL 

Ex Band. Spec* Lit. Fhr. v.u p. in. 
Cbristophori Landini Xandra, Liber secundus^ ad Petrutn Midicem, 

N^ XIIL Pl^OSTRI certa salus Medices, quo sospite, nunquam 

Defuerunt sacris praemia virginibus, 
Quo Duce Tyrrhenis deductum monttbus Arnum 

Praeferet Aoniis turba canora iugis. 
Fublica 81 quando cessant tibi munera, & audes 

Instaurare brevt seria longa ioco^ 
Ne pudeat nostros percurrere Petre Hbellos, 

Et -nugas hilari fronte probare meas, 
Magnos magna decent^ fateor : tamen haec quoque fessos^ 

Quae reparent animos, ne fugienda putes. 
Scipio nam quantus cessiti cui punica virtU8> 

Fortia cum Lybici contudit arma Ducis. 
Hunc tamea.in placldo viderunt ocia ludoj 

Ostrea Campano spargere lecta salo. 
Tristius m terris, quam Stoica dicta Catonis^ 

Nil Danal, Latii nil meruere viri. 
Hie tamen ad multam convivia ducere noctem. 

£t solitus curas saepe levare mero. 
Sic TUf quo magni populi flectuntur habenae« 

Dum legis haec sanctum pone superciliunu 
Saepe tibi reditus Petre ad maiora dabuntur, 

.Si reparas mentem, qua ^eris ilia, iocis. 

Ad Petrutn Medieenu 

CanninibttS nostris vemet tibi siqua voluptas^ 
Vt releres animum carmina nostra lege. 

Quod si nee salibus poterunt, ullove lepore^ 
Te retinere Petre, tu tamen ilia leges. 

Sic Rex Peliacus quamvis non docta Poetae 
Suscepit laeta carmina Ironte tamen. 
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Et magis officium studioai moviC amici> N^ XIII« 

Quod tardum vatis laeserat ingenium* 
Ergo non xnunus, sed dantis munera mentem 

Inspice ! sicque libens carmina nostra leges. 
Non tarn magnificus non eat qui maxima donat, 

Quam qui panra libens sumere dona potest. 

Ad Petrum Medkitn de suis^ fsf Moecenatu laudihu* 

Prrpureis semper vement tibi busta rosetis^. 

Inque tuum tellus sit levis usque caputs 
ITlla nee Elysios passim celebrata per agros^ 

Quam tua Moecenas rideat umbra magis. 
Moecenasy inopes quomdam miserate Poetas^ 

Moecenas Phoebi, Fieridumque decus> 
Te duce grandisonans consurgit in arma, virumque^ 

Olim qui denaavix cecinisset ayes. 
Alter erat tenuis pauper praeconb alumnus^ 

Cuius erat Lalagen dicere posse labor^ 
Hie ttbi Campanos a te deductus in agros 

Fauperiem verso sentit abire pcde>. 
Protinus heroum Lesboo carmine laudes» 

Et superum cecinit dulcia furta Deum \ 
Nee mirum tristi pulsis e pectore curis^ 

Libera si tantum mens agitabat opus. 
Sed nunc Moecenas Tyrrhenis alter in oris 

Conspicitur^ churis qui favet ingeniis. 
Vos modo sublimi vates consurgite Tersu9 

Qui cupitis sacra cingere fronte caput. 
Sive Sophocleis libet haec cantare cothumisj^ 

Sett iuvat Aonii ludere more senis* 
Nam Medicum Feaulis stabunt dum fulta columnis 

w 

Atria magnanimis concelebrata viris 
Nee Tos materieSf nee merces carminis unquam 

Deseret^ hoc virtus praestat utrumque Petri*. 

Ute colit musasi doctos colit ille PoetaSf 

Unquam nee merita laude carere sinit^ 

Nam 
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N^ XnL Nam novit quaecumque armis, quaccimique togata 

Face, gerant clari nobilitate viri, 
Ni fuerint magno Musarum fulta fayore, 

Tendere in aeternum non reditura sltum. 
Ergo colit doctos, doctorum & carmina ratum, 

^Quae sint digna cani maxima fact gerit. 
Nusquam magnanimo genitus fortlque parente. 

In coeptis gravibus degener ipse futt. 
Nam tantum emicuit iuvenili in pectore quondam 

Consiliumi quantum vix sblet esse seni. 
Inque dies crevit virtus trescentibus annis^ 

Seque tulit gradibus acCumulata novis. 
Unde & maturo gravior cum cesserat aetas, 

Non cuncta ek usu mend mdiora facit. 
Quid mage ian^ sanctumi vel quid diTinios unqoam 

Lydius Stirusca vidk in iirbe Leo. - 
Ergo agite> o vates, sublimi insurgite versu, 

Seu libeat natuAi dicere, sive patrem. 
lam canite altisono Mediciim pia carmine facta, 

Queis servata salus saepe fuit patriae. 
Et si vos patriae pietas tenet ulla parentis, 

lam Patriam, yersu concelebrate novo. 



WM 



N-xrv. 

JE/tf Monum. Ang. Fabronu. 

PrivUegium Ludowci XL quo Mediceis concessit aurea Gallorum Rigis Lilia 
in smrum stemmata inserere^ extat in Filzs VL di document! originailij 
estque hujusmodi. 

K^ XIV* LOYS par la grace de t)ieu Roy de France. Savoir faisbns i tons presens 
& advenir. Que nous ayans en memoire la grande louable & recommandable 
renomm^e, que feu Cosme de* Medici a cue en son vivant en tous ses faits & 
aCEaires, les quels il a conduitz en si bonne vertu & prudence, que ses cnfans 
& autres ses parens & amis «n doivent estre recommandez & eslevez en tout 
honneur. Pour ces causes & en obtemperant a la supplication & requester 

qui 



qui faite nous etre de la partie de notre ames, & leal Conseilleur Pierre de 
Medici filz de dit feu Cosine de Medicij avons de notre certaine science, grace 
especial, plaine puissance & auctorite Royal octroye & octroyons par cea 

presentes que le dit Pierre de Medici & ses heires 8c successeurs 

nez & a naistre en loyal mariage puissent doresenevant a toiisjours perpetuel- 
lement avoir & poister en leurs armes trois fleurs de lis en la forme & maniere 
qu' elles sont ici portraictes .... Et Icelles armes leur avons donnfes & 
donnons par ces dites presentfcs pour en user par tons les lieux & entre toutes 
les personnes que bon leur semblera & tant en temps de pair, que en temps 
de guerre sans que aucun empeschement leur puisse etre mis ou donne ores 
ne pour les temps advenir en quelque maniere que ce faire au contraire. Et 
a fin que ce soit chose ferme & stable a tousjours nous avons fait mettre notre 
seel auz deux presentes sauf en autres choses notre droit, & V autruy en 
toutes. Donne i Mont Lucon du moys de Mai V an de grace 1465. & de 
notre Regne le quatriesme. 
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N»XV. 

Ex codice XLIL membranacio in 8. PluUi XXXIX. Bibludhecae MeMceae 
Laurentianai^ qui cantinet Ugolini Ferini Flamnuttam (pag. 41) deseriptum 
est iequens cannen elegiacum, quod est XLIL Libri IL 



Ad Lucretiam Donatam, ut amet 
Laurentium Medicem. 

Gloria sis quamvls Tuscae, Lucretia, gentisj 

Aequiparesque ipsasnobilitate Deas ; 
Nee tua Tyndaridi concedat forma Lacaenae, 

Aethereo tantum fulget in ore decus \ 
Sis nive candidior, sis formosissima tota^ 

Extet ut in toto pulchrius orbe nihil ; 
Sis facie insignis quamvis, & crine soluto 

Ipse tuis pulcher cedat Apollo comis. 
Sidereas quamvis vincant tua lumina flammas, 

Et tua sint astris aemula labia poU ; 

VOL. L. T T 
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N** XV. Vincat cbur nitWum quamvis tua lactea cclViit, 

Et superent roseae punica mala genae ; 
Os minimum, dentesque pares candore micantie»j 

Et risum Juno vellet habere tuum j 
£t Tyrio niveus perfusus rideat ostro 

Vultus, nati?us sit color usque genis ; 
£t planae scapulae, nihil ut sit rectius illis, 

Brachia non tacta candidiora nive ^ 
Panra mamiilarum niveo sit pectore forma. 

Nee nimium pinguis, nee macilenta nimis y 
Tyrrhenas coUo superes tenus usque puelias, 

Nullaque ad exiguos vertice menda pedes; 
Et quamvis victae cedant tibi Toce Syrenae, 

Et Charites choreis, cedat & ipsa Venus j 
Sit roseo vultu divina infusa venustas, 

Fecerit ut manibus Jupiter ipse suis j 
Incessusque tuos quamvis soror ipsa Tonantis, 

Denique quidquid habes vellet habere tui ; 
Atque pudicitiae exemplar Lucretia cedat, 

Cujus habes nomen^moribus ilia tuis ; 
Et quamvis omni penitus sis parte beata, 

Ut te felicem quisque vocare queat i 
Non tamen idcirco talem contemnere amantem 

Debes, sed magis hie ultro petendus erat. 
Si te divitiae capiunt, ditissimus hie est. 

Divitias moneo nulla puella velit. 
Divitiis periere viri, periere puellae, 

Alcmeonis mater testis avara mihi est. 
Si te nobilitas titulis insignis avorum 

Tangit, quis Medice est nobilitate prior P 
Non fuit in populo generosior ulla Quiritum 

Stirpsi neque tam claris nobilitata viris. 
Si mores, si forma placet, juvenilis & aetas^ 
Judice te, juvenis, pulcher, & ipse probus. 
Quin age non alius tota praestantior urbe 

Est juvenis, si non saevus adesset amor. 
Hunc quoque Castaliis Musae nutriere sub antrisi 

Et totum hunc fovit Calliopea sinu. 

Hunci 
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HosiCi saevsi immiti patieris amore perire i N^ XV. 

£t quis te juvenU dignior alter erat i 
Hie te dilexit) salvo Donata pudore ; 

£t famam laesit fabula nulla tuam. 



N?XVI. 

Inventiva i una impasitione di nuova gravezza, per LoJovico Ghettu 

Tratia da testo a penna del SeeoL XV. 

ACCIO che e sottoposti del magnifico commune di Firenze, et alcuni altri ']sjo XVL 

malivoli d' essa communita, <et con doglenza e ramapriclii non usino aiidare 

dicendo ne infamando che essi, con infinita gravezza^ e stensioni incomporta- 

bili, sieno rubati et diserti da essa communitil} in avere, ec in persona; et con 

queste cose incitando « capitani et e tjrranni di Italia, aldiuna volta muovcrsi et 

fare imprese di guerra contro alia nostra citta di Firenze, sperando di fare ri« 

bdlioni negli agra^ati popoli, (etadvengha dio che questa loro speiranza sem« 

pre insino al di doggi sia loro fa] lata, non rest a percio che la difesa sia suta 

sanza danni et pericoli et grande spesa della detta citta e del suo paese,) et ve- 

duto che le terre d' Italia non sono atte a venire meno, ma di continuare, e 

crescere, et che la prefata nostra citta sia posta in sito che per salute delta nostra 

liberta, quasi a tutte le predette guerre ci bisogni porre mano, et participare 

et riparare } et che queste cose non si possino fare sanza continova spesa, la 

quale come detto e di sopra, per molti si dice con grande doglenza non po- 

tersi sopportare, & che convenghono partirsi, le quali cose seguitando saria con 

grande danno, et biasimo, et pericolo della predetta nostra cittd 

Adunque e da vedere, poibhe la spesa e necessaria per salute della liberta 
e stato di Firenze, se si puo porre questa gravezza in forma et in modo si 
ugualmente, die voluntaria da tutti possa essere sopportata, sanza biasimo, 
o lamentod' alchiina persona* 

E perch^ lo scriptore, avendo sopra di cio facta alcuna imaginatione, dili- 
bera dume il suo penskro ; sempre siserbato migliore e piu giustificato modo. 

Y T 2 Et 
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N^ XVI. £t dicho cosiy acciochi ciaschuno participi generalmente alh detfagravezza^ 
laquale conviene essere ta.sca che supplischa al bisogno del commune, che ella 
81 pongha a perdere. Lo decimo, per stima, sopra tutti i fructi che frutta 
il terreno sottoposto al commune di Firenze, cioe sopra grano, et blade grosse, 
et minute, legume d' ogni ragione, lo decimo del vino, et sopra lo frutto del 
bestiame grosso, et minuto, dogni generatione, lo decimo dell olio, et lino, 
canape, safibrano, guadi, robbia, di legne da fuoco, di fitti lavorj, et lo 
decimo di strame, di paschi d'erbe, et di fitti d' orti, et sopra la industria de 
dctti che lavorano V orta. 

Ancora lo decimo de' fitti di mulina, o pigioni di case, di botteghe, et 
d' alberghi, et sopra ogni altra cosa che pagasse fitti e pigioni. 

Ancora lo decimo sopra la rendit^ del monte. 

Ancora lo decimo sopra e salari, e soldi degli ufficiali, dentro alia Citta> e 
dt fuori, et di loro giudici, et cavallieri, et sopra la pensioni de Castellani, 
tanto quegli che vanno di fuori della jurisdizione del commune di Firenze, 
quanto a quegli della Cittsl et distretto i eccettuati gl* ufficj forestieri quali 
non sieno tenuti a decimo. 

Ancora porre lo decimo sopra alia industria et guadagno delle sette niag- 
giori arti, canto di fuori della Citta et suggetti del commune, quanto dentro, 
et ancora sopra e salarj de' loro fattori grossi che avessono da Fl. 30 in su di 
salario, exceptuati quelli che lavorano di mano. 

Similemente sopra lo decimo della industria et guadagno sopra queste delle 
quattordici minori arti, cosi <li fuori come di dentro, ct e loro fattori e lavo- 
ranti, sieno de loro prezzi e salarj franchi, concio sia cosa che lavorino di 
mano, e quasi sono tutte povere personc. 

Et nota, che a tutti quanti questi decimi, verrieno a essere tenuti gene- 

ralemente, ogni persona, tanto gli ecclesiastici, come e laici, et simile gP as* 

senti, e forestieri abitanti, conciosiacosache ciascuno dessi possiede col favore 

del commune, et beneficio della pace, et della giustizia, et cosi debbono debi* 

' tamente participare agP affanni, et se pure alchuni clerici, o terre exenti u 

ricttsassij 
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ricusassiy la ria et el modo e per le ragioni sopra dette a fargli acceptare to« N^ XVI, 
luntariamente. 

Insino a qui, s'e detto di sopra, sopra a che sarebbe da mettere la impo8i« 
tione del decimo ; resta era a dicliiarare qaanto gittasse. 

Et intomo a questo che a me pare, et per alcuni intendenti si dicie, che 
la Citti, di Ilrenze, col suo territorio, facci hoomeni ottanta mila di guardia ; 
che se cosi fusse, che si presume sia, segoiterebbe secoodo naturale ragtoney 
che ogni huomo di guardia, computata la saa personal facessi 1' uno pet 
V alto cinque bochc, tra femmine, et fanciulii, et vecchj ; che verrebbono a 
moltiplicare boche a quattro cento migliaja* 

Arebbesi ora a vedere queste boche quanto pane, rino, olio, came, vog- 
liono V anno ; e per questa Tia si trovera quau tutta la quandta de firucti, e 
quali, se non e qualche sterminata carestia, tutto eschono del tenitorio di 
Iirenze, sicche appresso yerro a dichiarare quanto vogliono le sopradette 
boche. 

Dicho adunque che quattro cento milliaja di boche, aiutante 
la pichola colla grande, et d cittadino col contadino lavoratore, 
vuole Staja XIIII. per bocha V anno, che montera lo grano, du- 
gento trenta due milliaja dimoggia^lo quale stimo a Fior. ... el 
moggio monta Fior 111,815 

Et pur stimo che le dette boche, ristorando V una T altra an- 
chora del vino, avanza oltre all' anno, quantunque a molti ne 
manchi, tutto arbitro che voglieno, Cogna CCC. m. lo quale 
stimo quello d' allungie conquellod' appresso, e buoni co' mez- 
zani et manuali, che V uno per 1' altro vaglia Fiorini tre e mezzo 
cioe FL 2% c^^ monta a una miglione di Fiorini— -el decimo Fl. 100,000 

Et stimo che yoglino sopra dette boche, tra per ardere e per 
mangiare, olio orcia- cento migliaja, a fior it Torcio, che monta 
lo decimo, "fior. * • • •••••. • • • • . 15,000 

E perche della carne non posso fare appunto per molti ris- 
petti, nel conto piglo questo ordine, che io stimo che nel territorio 

di 
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N^ XVI. 



di Fhtnze sla pechote, fira mez^anc^ e basae^ et grosse^ ct mon.. 

tanine, circa ad uno miglione, ' alle quali 1' una per 1' altra metto . 

per decimo 2|fl. fra V agnello, lana, et caccio; et nqta che tanto 

niettp alle rniniitc^,ct basse,, qj^to a)Le grossei t^oimderato che 

le grosse anno piu spesa per V andata .di mar^mma e^ <:he xnonti . , 

questo decimo nor • • . 25^000 

Et $timo ehe nello detto teriitorioj tra allevare a jnamt «t ia 
^elva, s' alievi pqrci quaranti migliaja a quali si debha xae^tterey* 
cioe alii allevati a m«ino, et in casaj stimo sieno la xe^ta gro&si 
ttiK) per porche, et agU ddla selva, consideratq gta due anni a al« 
levarsij pure uno grosso per anno i^ monlMo a e decimi in tuttoi 
ridotti in somma fior ^ 2500 

A Qiegli die allevano e porci iemporlli, per riveAdexe, non 
gli ^netto per came, ma per iodustria allarte inanzi. 

Ancora stimo, che fra vache, bufoli, et cavalle, sia che fig- 
lino nel territorio di Firenze, capi ventimiUi e piu ; alle quali 
per lo decimo del fructa, metto uno quarto di fi/or. per capo, che 
monta fior ..•••»•..*•. > 5009 

Ancora ttimo che ohre alle >sopradette boche sia neUa citta, 
contado, et distretto di Firenze tra cortegianij soldati a ca« 
vallo, et a pie, et marinai, et viandanti, et mendicant!, et altri 
forestieri, circa a la^ctfe XZ n^. .^^ 4^^ voglono moltQ piu roba 
che r ordinarie bochf:; sticoo voglpno 1' uno ppr Taltro fion, 
XII. per uno, tra pane, tuioj et carne, et oglo, che monti 
fior. 240,000 lo decimo sie fior ' 241O00 



Ancora fo, oltre al aostro bisognp, fornite tutte le sopradette 
boche, per uno anno che e detto, che avanzi sopra la spesa, grano 
per quattro mesi, che s^rebbe alia r^gione detta moggi ottanta 
mila di grano, lo decimo sarebbe otto xnila che a fior. si P^ 
moggio sono fior • . • , • • ••.... • • . • • • 

Ancora stimo che in Firenze, e nel paese, fra cortigi^ni, et 
soldati, et di cittadini, rnnli, cavs^li^ somi^ri da soma^ circa a 
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venti quattro migliaja, cioe che niangino biadai le quali stiino N^ XVI. 

Tuna per 1' altn xnangino i di stajo el di> che monta 1' anno 
ctfcft a cinquanta migKaja di moggia di biada gtossa, che lo 
decimo sarebbe moggia 5000 a fiorini due et mezzo 1' uno anno 

per r altro el moggio, monta fior • • • ia950o 

• • • 

Ancora lo decimo del miglo, et saggina» e panicho, che 
stimo montera meglo che fior. « 3000 

Ancora lo decimo di fave, ceci, e d' altri lagumi fracti 
meglio che fior. 2003 

AflcdVa lo decimo del linO| canape, guadi^ robbiai zaflfcrano, 
e fihi d' ortif fior. • • • ' 1 • • 3000 



• 4 



Ancora lo decimo di legname da edificj et d' altri lavori^ e 
di quello da ardere, fior , ^ 3000 

Ancora lo decimo di strame^ paglia, fieno, e paschi di mon- 
tagne, c di marina> fior* ' • • 5000 

Ancora lo decimo delle selve che si vendono, et ghiande^ e 
lo decimo delle castagne^ fior • 1 000 

Ancora etimOi che oltre al olio che e stimato adrietOj che bisog- 
na per nostro us0| si tragha et consumi in arte di lana, che si fa 
nella citta, e distretto^ oltre accioi quello che avanza oltre al nostro 
U80, in tutto orcia sexanta migliaja che monte % fior. li 1' orcio 
fior. novanta migliaja — lo decimo, fior. , , pooq 

Ancora stimo secondo lo macinato che voslono le boche in 
fitti de' Mulini collo decimo che guadagna il mugnaio, frutti a 
decimo tra el padrone et el mugnaio predetto, fior. cinquanta mila 5000 

Ancora credo e tengho, che fructi la pigione delle case et di 
botteghc, et d* alberghi di Firenze, et del suo tcrritorio, e distrctto, 

lo decimo fior. Cooo 

' ■ • ... 

Ancora 
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. N** XVI. Ancora credo cbc frtitti lo deciiho dc* salarj. de capitam» vl- 

carj, ct podcata, c deloro gludiciet cavalierj, c castcllani, i' anno 
che sono uficj edandio lo salarip de gli uiici di dentro iior. • • 5000 

Ancora Jo decimo dclla rendita del monte^ chosi come detto 
abbiamo di interessij cioe fior. dugento migliaja^-fior. • • • 20,000 

Ancora lo 4ecipio della industria delle $ette maggiori arti, e 
lo decimodesalarj de fattoriloro— fior. 50,000 

Ancora }a industria dellc quattordici minori arti, lo decimo 
fipr. venticiuque migliaja 25,000 

Somma in tutto, fior 475j8i5 

Nota che io stimo per mold membri che anno le supradette arti, et 
maxime le minori, che si stendono nello distretto di fuori in grande numero^ 
et sia molto maggiore quantita, che io non disegno di sopra. 

Qra qui e una difficult! contraria a questo disegno, cioe che pel sopra- 
detto disegno se a d'inchuidere lo decfmo* della ine^a di fructi a lavdratori che 
lavorano a mezzo, e quali essendo gravati di soldi tre di stimo per testa, non 
potrebbono sopportare ancora lo decimo. 

A questo si dice non volendo guastare el numero delle tazze, in che en« 
trano el sopradette. soldi tre per testa, et cogli detti lavaratorj. Et nota 
che se del salario non fusse excettuato persona^ et da altri non fussino e ria- 
gravad piii che non potessono computare che si piglasse della sopradetta 
somma del decimo, tanto che si pagassi pegli detti contadini, la loro taxa, 
salro et riservatb a quegli che Sindo et lavorano lo terreno proprio, sicche 
sbattttta la quantita che tocha a detti lavaratorj, et ancora a quello bischonto 
di non essere si grassa 1* entrata del decimo come si disegna^ che la detta som- 
ma resterebbe in su quattro cento migliaja netd di fiorini 400,000. 

Et accio che questo decimo piu pienamente gittasse le sopradetd quantita 
di fiorini, credo che sarebbe buono providemento di fare per le genti che a 
ciascuno persona habitante a Pisa o nel paese, fusse lecito di lavorare in cias- 
euno teneno sodo dl quello di Pisa, *sanza alchuna conttaditione di padroni o 
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d' altri, pagando egli a padroni de terreni V usato convenevole aradcho, et N^ XVL 
lavorando egli con quattro bestie, o bovine, o bufibline, o cavalline, et da indi 
in 8u potessi trarre per mare o per terra, la meta de grani o biade ricoglessiy 
pagando Y usata tracta^conquestointeso, che el grano non passasse a FirenzCi 
soldi venti lo stajoj et passando non si posse trarre. 

Seguiteranne che gli abitanti forestieri cresceranno a Pisa et nel contado ; 
et miglioreranno le gabelle per la tracta, et entreranno danarj assai contanti 
di forestieri in paese, pero che gn,ana cosa che empia di danari piu maneschi 
uno paese quanto fa chi a a vendere grano. Ancora ne seguitera che sempre 
Pisa sara fornita per quello ; restera che $ara grande quantita di grano. 

Ancora e da notare, che chi paghasse a ragione di fior. 5f lo moggio del 
grano, per la sopradetta impositione del decimo, sara per questo necessario per 
la via della tratta, mantenere el grano in su soldi zx lo stajo, perche se valessi 
sol z per pagare lo detto decimo gli converrebbe vendere 2 stajo di grano per 
fare soldi xz, et a questo modo arebbe a pagare due decimi et cosi dell' olio et 
del vino. Non credo si potessi fare salvo, se non per una via cioe in tenerlo 
in su fior 5i ; questo tengho in me per ora, 

Avete veduto come il mio disegno delle impositione del decimo sopra* 
stato gitterebbe fior. 400,000 o piu, e quali si vorebbono per piu habiliti pa- 
gare in tre termine, et questo e che quella parte che tochassi a lavoratori 
d' altrui, gl' osti loro ne f iissono tenuti, accio che in su la ricolta la rechassono 
al loco, sicche questa sustanza rimanessi a T oste e pagassi V oste se detto la« 
voratore non pagasse al tempo. 

De detti fiorini cccc. m. a chiarire pbr sperienza ciascuna persona che con 
CL. m. di fiorini V anno, si puo mantenare et contentere cavagli 4000, fanti 
1000 (tf), siche abbi ad awanzare della quantita fior ccl. m. ecosi con quegli 
si puo sdebitare el debito del monte, e poi resterebbono le rendite et el comu- 
ne libero, colle quali si potra fare e mantenere piii gente bisognando. £t 
non sara di bisogno ne prestanza, ne balzello. £t sarebbesi fuori d* una 
grande pistolenza e malattia. Et seguitercbbe che ci ritomerebbe assai 

cittadinL 
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N^'ZVT. dttadini. Et molti danari uscirebbono fuori per ogni via. L' arti» d 
popolo, el paese, multipUcherebbe, e crescercbbe la riputadone, e aon d 
direbbe pe' nostri Ttcini che fussimo faliiti et in piegha. £t e tiranni 
ndnfaxeU>ono pensiero afiare si leggiennente guerra, coUe loio false spe* 
ranze. 



N^xvn. 

Eft Oper* Ang. Palitiam. Ed^ AU&. 1498. 
Ad Ltturen* Mtdicnn. 

N^XVIL Cum referam attonlto Medices tibi carmina plectro^ 

Ingemumque tibi serviat omne meum, 
Quod tegor attrita ridet plebicula Teste, 

Tegtnina quod pedibus sint recutita meis ; 
Quod digitos calig^e disrupto carcere nudos 

Permittant c«lo liberiore frui ; 
Intima bombycum vacua est quod staxnine Testis, 

Sectaque de ctesa Tincula fallit ore ; 
Ridet, et ignaTum sic me putat esse poetam. 

Nee placuisse animo carmina nostra tuo. 
Tu contra cffiisas toto sic pectorc laudes 

Ingeris, ut libris sit data palma mris % 
Hoc tibi si credi cupis, et cohibere popellum, 

Laurenti, Testes jam mihi mitte tuas. 

Adeundem^ gratiarum actio, 

Drnn cupio ingetitcs -numcro tibi solvere grates, 
Laurenti, «tatis gloria prima ta«, 

Exctta pemdudum hmgo mihi munnure tandem 
Astitit arguta Calliopeia lyra ; 

Astitit, iaque meo preciosas corpore Testes 
Ut Tidit, paTodum Mttulit inde pedem ; 
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Nee potuit culti faciem dea nosse poetae, N^XVIL 

Corporaque in tjrrio conspicienda sinu : 
Si minus ergo tibi meritas ago carmine gratety 

Frustrata est calamum dm vocata meum ; 
Mox tibi sublato modulabor pectine versus^ 

Cttltibus assuerit cum mea muse novis. 



«k 



N^ xvm. 

Alojsius Laurentio df Medicis. 

M AGNIFICE vir affinis noster carissime. Non possumus non laetari sum- N^ XVIII. 
mopere, cum bene valere vos & vestra omnia bene esse sentimus. Rediyit 
nuper ad nos e Roma, dilectus consiliarius noster magister Ludovicus de Am« 
basia, qui cum iter per Tlorentiam fecerit, abunde retultt prospera yobis om- 
nia succedercj quod profecto nobis admodum voluptati fuit : addiditque quan- 
tum a vobis perhumaniter exceptus fuerit, quamve interrogatus diligeuter & 
summo cordis affectu de his quae nostra sunt, & nostra & regni nostri com- 
moda concernunt. Quod etsi factum sciamus non praeter solitum, habemus 
tamen^ quas possumus^ gratias ingentiores praestantiae vestrae, quae ita omiii 
tempore solicitam sepraebeat rerum nostrarum^ quas sibi & amicis cordi non 
dubitamusj tametsi quis hortatus fuerit nosj ut rem majori experimento com- 
probaremus : sed sinentes eum in sua sententia credimus contrarium, & nobis 
& Tobis notum satis, experientia docente. De yobis erga nos integram illam 
senrabimus opinionem, quam gessimus semper, & yerba & rerum efiectus 
comprobarunt. 

Caeterum fecit ilia, quam semper erga nos gessistis^ beneyolentia, ut 
quae nostra intersunt libenter yobiscum communicemus. Relatum fuit nobis 
auperioribus mensibus Regem Ferdinandum tractasse, ut filia sua primogenita 
matrimonio jungeretur moderno Duct Subaudiae^ cum dote trecentum mil- 
lium dtrcatorum, sed rem adhuc esse imperfectam : ex quo mente reyolyen- 
tibus nobis quid potius bono & commodo ipsius Regis & nostro conyeniret, 
illud yidetur potissimum, ut inyicem nos & ilium ligaret aliquod matrimonii 
yincttlum: quocirca in banc sententiam & deliberationem yenimus, quod 
content! essemus^ quod filia sua Delphino Viennensi primogenito nostro nu- 
beret : quod per yos eidem Regi notum fieri yellemusy & fieri inde certiores 
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N^XVIIL de mente sua circa hoC| & si negocium aggredi intendit quam dotem filiae 

se daturum dicet j quamvis ab ipso potius quam dotis suinmam quantitatem^ 

cujus reiloco & tempore vcstromet verbo stabimusj veram amicitiam & con- 

federationem perpetuam expeteremus^ quae sibi contra quoscumque inimicos 

8U08 ac praesertim contra domum Andegavensem, quae nobis etiam infida 

fuit & esty adjumento & favori erit. Speramus etiam^ quod hac conventione 

mediante Rex ipse contra Regem Aragonum nobis praestabit auxilium & fa* 

vorem, & amicus erit amicis nostris, & inimicus inimicis. Quae omnia 

nobis aperienda duximus his nostris tantum, ut quamprimum habita commu« 

. nicatione horum omnium cum Rege ipso^ vescro medio^ aut illorum, quibus 

onus per vos demandatum erit^ quantocius fieri poterit^ certiores fiamus de 

hiS) quae intendit & sentit Rex ipse super haec, quae si Majestati suae con- 

venire videbuncur^ ut executioni mandentur, dabitur opera^ & Oratores nos* 

tros Florentiam mittemus vel in regnum suum pro conclusione terminanda> 

qua habita, poterit & ipse suos transmittere ad nos visum filium nostrum 

primogenitum, & ad alia exequenda quae occurrunt. Et gratum esset quod 

tarn pro his> quam pro aliis nonnullis negociis, quae nobiscum communi- 

(anda saepe veniunt, ad nos aliquem ex vestris mitteretis, qui saltern certo 

tempore apud nos esset, qui habebit opportunitatem adeundi & redeundi. Sed 

hunc vellemus praemonitum, ne alicui se committat ex Magnatibus'& Do* 

minis de sanguine nostro, sed nobis tantum. Fostremo quae oblectant non 

omittemus. Rogamus igitur vos, ut aliquem canem ex vestris a vobis dono 

habeamus, & etiamsi unum mittatis, satis erit, dummodo pulcher sit 8c mag- 

nus, quem apud personam nostram & cameram servari faciemus. Scriptum» 

Ambasiae decima nona die mensis Junii 147 2» 
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No XIX. 

Ferdinandus Rex Ssciliae 
Laurentio di Medid/m 

AlAGNIFICE vir amice noster carissime. Etsi tanto in nos amore esse N^ XIX. 
jampridem vos intellexerimusi ut nulla praeterea testificatione opus sit, quin 
exaltationem nostri status 8c nominis semper optaveritis, tamen litterae cae 
quas nuperrime acceptmus, & ea quae Augustinus Biliottus retulit, ita no* 
bis amorem ipsum significarunt, ut omnino difficillimum nunc quidem vi- 
deatur judicare, utrum ab Alfonso ipso filio nostro magis vel amemur vel 
veneremur, quam a Laurentio^ qui & amantissimus nostri est, & officii 
plenissimus. Facitis itaque, ut amicum amicissimum decet, qui nobis con« 
dittonem proponatis, quae honori & commodo nostro factura sit maximam 
accessionem, dum foedus feriendum, & iniendam esse affinitatem cum Rege 
Maximo Francorum, dandamque filiam nostram filio ejus primogenito uxo- 
cem snadetis^ ut ipse suis ad vos litterisscribit. Qua de re nos vobis debere 
profitemur, quantum ut cupimus persolvere ita posse optamus. Sed ut meam 
mentem aliquando intelligatis, esset sane nobis non modo gratum, sed opta- 
tissimum etiam cum Rege ipso foedus percutere, inireque affinitatem, quern 
ut nobilissimo genere, ita amplissimo regno primum esse in toto orbe non 
ignoramus* Sed quando iis conditionibus res ipsa proponitur, quam cum 
integritate honoris nostri accipere nuUo modo possumus, caussa est cur mo- 
lestissime. feramus* Etenim non modo adversus Serenissimum Regem Ara- 
gonum patruum nostrum nos unquam colligare, sed ipsi deesse tarn iniquum 
putamus, ut prius mori statuamus, quam id slmus facturi, vel quod ita ejus 
in nos beneficia postulant, vel quod pietas nostra, in ilium tanta est, ut nobis 
^sis deesse, quam illi aequius putemus ; neque movere nos debet, quod Rex 
Ipse pollicetur, si conditionem acceperimus, futurum se hostem familiae 
Andegavensis. lUe enim jure optimo & posset & deberet id facere propter 
Andegavensium ipsorum perfidiam, eorumdemque in eum inimicitias. At 
ego immanitate ac potius feritate adductus videbor, si patruo defuero, cum 
adesse saltem ratione familiae, quando cetera arctiora vincula deessent, sem- 
per debebo, nisi is esse voluerim, qui meis desim, ut adsim externis. Quam- 
obrem quod ad iniendam affinitatem, foedusque Rex ipse paciscitur, ut 
ego patruo meo adverser atque sibi foveam, aequius sanctiusque fuisset, si se 
affinitatis ipsius gratia fautorem mecum patruo meo dixisset j visusque esset 
cum pro sua humanitate agere, tum affinitatem banc familiae meae commodo 
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N^ XTY- potius quam ejusdem incommodo de&iderare, et honoris mei habere rationem. 
Impedit etiam haec non minus ictum foedus & societas^ quae nobis est cum 
Illmo Burgundiae Duce^ quam ut optatiesimum fuit inire^ ita nunc tueri 
esse debet jucundissimum. Ex quo fit ut nisi Rex ipse cum illo etiam Prin- 
cipe in pace victurus sit| perducere quo velle se ostendit negotium non po- 
terimus. Ita enim aequitatis amatoresy fidei nostrae observatores sumus^ ut 
hanc omnibus nostris commodis praeponamus. Honorem autem nostrum 
tanti facimuS} ut non modo res caeteras, verum etiam regnum universum 
nostrum ammittere, & capitis subire periculum malimus^ quam ex eo ipso , 
honore quidquid imminui patiamur. Verum si Rex ipse facturus est, quod 
ejus alioqui humanitatis officium fuerit, ut neque in patruum nostrum, neque 
in Ducem, amicum socium ic fratrem bellum sit habiturus, sed vires suas in 
fidei hostes versurus, ex quibus gloriaiti atque triumphum honestius possit 
referre, non modo afRnitatem societatemque annuemus, sed pollicebimur nos 
omnia facturos, quae vel honori, vel commodo ei futura intelligamus. Ne- 
que vero Regi ipsi aegre ferendum est, si (idem datam honoremque ac fa- 
inlliae nostrae imperium tion minui aut labefactari velimus : quandoquidem 
81 aliter faceremus, neque ipsi in nobis spem reponere, aut fidem habere 
conveniens foret, quern scimus etiam non ignorare gerenda esse beUa in eos» 
a quibus injuriam acceperit. Nos autem qua injuria provocemur^ aut ab rege 
(latrno nostro, aut ab Illmo Burgundiae Duce, quia est qui Ignoret ? Quod si 
iregnum ipse habere potest tranquillum & otiosum, siniul Deo immortali gra- 
tias agere, eumdemque precari, ut tale semper habere liceat, simul eo contentus 
esse debet ; ne si aliud appetat, non suum, violare jus videatur humanae socie- 
tatis. Quamobrem suadere vos Regi potent is honestissimas conditiones, 
quas si accepturus est, accipiemus nos quas ille nobis proponit. Froindt 
date operam, ut persuadeatis, ita enim nos vobis obllgaveritis, ut qui nunc 
magnum quoddam vobis debemus, infinitum siiftus debituri* Reliquutn 
est, si quid vestra caussa efficere possumus, licet utamini facuhate nostra, 
quoad nostrae vires patientur. Datum in Castello Novo Ne&polis die IX» 
Augusti 1473. ' 
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No XX. 

iiiui Ficinus Flwr. Afartino Uranio Amko Vnm S. D. 

N^IHIL a me justius postulare poteras, quam quod per loannem Straeler N? XX. 
coflgermanum tuum, iam saepe requiris, amicorum videlicet nostrorum ca- 
taloguing non ex quovis commercio, vel contubemio confluentium, sed ia 
ipsa duntaxat liberalium disciplinarum communione oonvenientium. Quum 
enim absque amicorum meorum praesentia esse nusquam aut debeam, aut 
velim, ipseque sim, non in Italia solum in me ipso, sed in te etiam in 
Germania, merito amicos hie meos, istic etiam mihi adesse dcsiden>. Om^ 
nes quidem ingenio, moribusque probatos esse scito : nullos enim habere 
umquam amico6 staCui^ nisi quos judicaverim litteras^ una cum honestate 
morum, quasi oum love Mercurium, conjunxisse. Plato enim noster in 
epistolis, integrltatem vitae veram inquit esse Philosophiam ; litteras autem, 
quasi externum Philosophiae nuncupat omamentum. Idem in epistolis ait^ 
phiiosophicam communionemi emni alia non solum benerolentia^ sed etiam 
necessitudine praestantiorem stabilioremque existere. Sed ut mox veniam 
ad catalogumi cunctos summatim amicos ita laudatos accipito. At si pro- 
prias cujusque laudes singulatim narrare voluero, opus inceptarero longe 
prolixum ; si quos praetermtsero, non aeque laudatos^ prorsus invidiosum. 
Omnino vero absurdum fixerit, si dum amicos ordine disponere tento, inte^ 
rim comparationibus omnia perturbaverOj odium pro benerolentia postremo 
reportans. Primum summumque inter amicos locum patroni nostri Medices 
jure Optimo sibi tindicant. Magnus Cosmus, gemini Cosmi fiKi, viii 
praestantesy PetruSi atque loannes^ gemini quoque Petri nati, magnus Lau- 
rentius, et inclitus lulianus} tres Laurentii liberi, magnanimus Petrus, 
loannes Cardinalis plurimum venerandusi lulianus egregia indole praeditus. 
Ac ne in longum singulorum laudes prosequar, una Medices omnes com- 
muni laude complectarj Genus heroicum. Praeter Patronos, duo sunt 
nobis amicorum genera. Alii enim, non auditores quidem omnes, nee 
omnino discipuli, sed consuetudine familiares, ut ita loquar, confabula* 
tores, atque ultro citroque consiliorum, disciplinarumque liberalium com- 
municatores. Alii autem, praeter hos quos dixi, nos quandoque legen- 
les,^ et quasi docentes audiverunt, etsi ipsi quidem quasi discipuli, non 
tamen revera discipuli ; non enim tnntum mihi adrogo, ut docuerim ali- 
quos, aut doceam, sed Socratico potius more sciscitor omnes, atque hortor, 
foecundaque familiarium meorum ingenia, ad partum adsidue provoco. 
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N^ XX. In primo genere sunt Naldus Naldlus, a tenera statim aetate mihi famUiaris ; 
post hunc in adolescentla nostra Peregrinus AUius^ Christophorus Landinus^ 
Baptista Leo Albertus^ Fetrus Pactius^ Benedictiis Accoltus Arretinus^ 
Bartolomaeus Valor^ Antonius Canisianus; pauUo post lo. Cavalcantesj 
Dominicus Galectus^ Antonius Calderinus, Hieronymus Rossius* Ameri- 
gus et Thomas^ ambo Bencii^ Cherubinus Quarqualius Geminianensis^ 
Antonius Seraphicus, Michael Mercatus^ ambo Miniatenses^ Franciscus 
Bandinus, Laurentius Lippius Collensis, Bernardus Nuthius^ Giman* 
dus^ Baccius UgoUnus, Petrus Fannius Presbyter* Horum plurimii ex* 
ceptis Landinoj et Baptista Leone, et Benedicto Accolto, primas lectiones 
4i08tras nonnumquam audiverunt. In aetate vero mea jam matura familiaresi 
non auditoresy Antonius Allius^ Ricciardus Anglariensis^ Bartolomaeus 
Flatina, Oliverius Arduinus, Sebastianus Salvinus Amitinus noster, Lau« 
rentius Bonincontrius, Benedictus Biliottus^ Georgius Ant. Vespuccius^ Io« 
Baptista Boninsegniusj Demetrius Byzantius, lo. Victorius Soderinus, An- 
gelus Politianusi Pierleonus Spoletiuus, lo. Picus Mirandula. In secundo 
genere, idest in ordine auditorum, sunt Carolus Marsuppinus ; Petri quin- 
que, NeruSy GuiccisurdinuSj Soderinus, Compagnius, Parentus ; Philippi 
duoy Valor scilicet^ et Carduccius; loannes quattuor, Canacius^ NesiuSj 
Guicciardinus, Rosatus} Bernard! quattuor, Victorius, Medices, Cani- 
sianus, Micheloctius ; Francisci quattuor, Berlingherius, Rimicinus, Gad- 
dus, Petrasancta; Amerigus Cursinus, Antonius Lanfredinus, Bindac- 
dus Ricasulanus, Alamannus Donatus, Nicolaus Micheloctius, Matthaeus 
Rabatta, Alexander Albitius, Fortuna Ebraeus, Sebastianus Presbyter, An* 
gelus Carduccius, Andreas Cursus, Alexander Borsius, Blasius Bibienius, 
Franc. Diaccetus, Nicolaus Valor. 
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ANGELI POLTIIANI OQNJURATIONIS PACHANJE ANMI 

M.CCCC. LXXVIU. COMMENTARIUM. 

JiMaEiit. Thamiit Mipuui m JtarMtHtiiu Burnt*, Ntaftii^ ^7^- 

PaCTI ANAM conjonttionecn pawcis deacribere imdttto ; nam id in pti-^ J^o yyi^ 
tub memoraUlc {acinus tempestate mea accidft> parumqne thhit, ^in Flo* 
rentinam onraem Rempublicam penitus eretteret. 

« 

Cum is igitut essct ejus Urbis status, ut omnes boni a Laurentio, & 
Juliano fratribus, reliquaque Medicum familia starent ; Pacdoram tina gens, 
ac Salviatorum nonnulli coepere praesentibtks rebus clam primo, moK etxam 
palam adversari. Invidebant enim Medtcae familiae; ejusque summam 
nostra in Rrpublica auctoiritatemi tt privatum decus^ quantum in eis «Bset, 
tbterebant. 

Erat Pactfortim famtlia cWibuSi plebiqtie juxta invisa: iiam» praeter* 
quam quod avarissimi essent omnes, neque €orum contumax, atque insoieng 
ingeniam satfs aequo animo tolerari poterat : ejus familiae princeps Jacobus 
Pactius Equestris ordinis vir, diem noctemque aleae vacabat; sicvbi male 
jactus caderet, Decs, atque homines diris agebat: nonnunquam vero & ak 
veolum tesserarium, aut quod aliud irato ofienretur, temere in piDximum 
tjuemque jaculabatur: saepe Sc ad xpsum alreolum furiosi inatar frontera 
aJlidebat. Ipse pallidus, & exanguis, caput jactare semper, & quod kritatis 
maximum foret argumentum, nunquam ore, nunquam oculis, nunquam 
nanibus consistere. Duo in homine ingentia vitia, eaque, quod mirum 
rsset, maxime inter se contrarla eminebant: multa avaritia, multa ambitio. 
Domum paternam magnifice exstructam a fnndamentis diruit : novam exaedi^ 
iicare adgressus est ; mercenarias ibi operas conducere solitus, neque tameMt 
integrum solvere ; pauperculosqne homines miserc sibi vix manuum mercede 
in diem victum parantes deiraudabat ; quare omnibus erat invisus. Non 
ipse, non ejus majores gratiosi populo unquam fuerant. Erat pmeterea sine 
legitima prole : quapropter Be a suis necessariis, quippe qui hereditatem bo^ 
minis captarent, praeter caeteros colebatur. Incuria in homme maxkfta, 
maximaque rei familiaris negltgentia: cumque hi essent hotniiiis itioi«S, . f^«- 
cile rem facturus videbatur, quod ipsi ad maturandum facinus calcar maxi- 

▼OL. I. 3 A mum. 
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N^ XXI. mum, facesque subdidlt. Non enim sperabat homo insolens, & ambitiosuf 
decoctoris ignominiam non iniquissimo se laturum animo: studebat itaque 
uno incendio sese, suamque omnem patriam concremare* 

• • 

Franciscus autem Salviatus homo repente fortunatu^, quippe qui Fisanum 
baud multQ antea Archiepiscopatum esset adeptus, vix ipse Besej suamque 
fortunam capiensi coeperat, supra quam dici potest^ secundis rebus, insoles- 
; c^re ^ ' nShilque non fibi de sesej sua'que fort una poliiceri. IsTrandscus 

homo fuit (id quod Dii, atque homines sicunt) omnis divini, atque human| 
juris ignarusy & contemptor^ omnibus flagitiisy & facinoribus coopertus^ 
luxuria perditusj & lenociniis infamis. Aleae & ipse studiosissimus : maxi- 
mus praeterea adulator : multae levitatis^ ac vanitatis : idem audax^ promp- 
tus, callidusy & impudens ; Quibus artibus (adeo fortunam nihil puduit) & 
Archiepiscopatum est adeptus^ & coelum ipsum votis captabat« 

Hie una cum Francisco Pactioj quod propter insitam anima vanitatem 
ingentes spes sibi proposuerat, consilium Laurentii^ ac Juliani necaodi, oc- 
cupandaeque Reipublicae multo antea Romae dicitur agitasse. Tandem in 
sttburbana Jacobi Factii Villa, quod Montughium dicitur, una omnis factio 
in facinus conjurant. Ejus conjurationis formulam Salviatus ipse praescribit« 
Franciscus ex Antonio Jacobi fratre erat natus, qui cum contumacis homo 
ingenii esset, magnos sibi spiritus, magnam arrogantiam sumpserat. Miri- 
fice indignari, praeferri sibi Medicam familiam : semper Laurentio, semper 
Juliano obtrectare ^ eosque passim traducere : nulli maledicto parcere^ nullis 
contumcUis, nihil pensi habercj dum iilis, quantuni in se esset, injuriam 
facer^t. Romae plurlmum ad nummariam ipsam Factiorum mensam aeta* 
tern agere : nam Florentiae nihili suam esse auctoritatem sentiebat, propter 
earn, quam sibi Medices germani pietate, & bonis moribus vendicarant. 
Erat autem & ipse (id quod Factiis omnibus peculiare fuit) supra quam dici 
potest, ad excandescentiam problivis. Statura fuit brevi, gracili corpusculo, 
colore sublivido, Candida coma, cujus & in cultu nimium ferebatur occi\pa» 
tus. Is vero ejus corporis, vultusque habit us, ii gestus erant, lit facile in* 
telligeres hominis incredibilem insolentiam, quam tamen ipse primis maxime 
congressibus magnopere obtegere conabatur. Neque id satis ex sententia 
succedebat. Sanguinarius praeterea homo erat, & qui, dum rem quamcun>- 
que ipse animo volirerct, expeditum irct, nulloque honestatisi nullo religion 
niSi nttUo faoaaei aut nominis respectu detineretur. 

Jacobus 






St 

Jacobus dem Salviatus homo ad captandos hominum animos maxime N^ XXI. 
iactus, semper iis arridere modis omnibus, laute omnes acciperci scortis^ & * ^ 
comessationibus intentus agere: mercaturae tamen studiosus, & gnarus 
ferebatur. 

In his erat & Jacobus tertius, Poggti illius eloquentissimi viri filius. 
Hie & ob angustiam rei familiarisi aesque alienum, quod grande conflaverat^ 
& ob ingenitam quaudam fibi yanitatem, rerum novarum cupidus erat. 
Ejus praecipua in maledicendo virtusj in qua vel patrem maledicentissimum 
referebat. Semper ille aut Principes insectari passim, aut in mores hominum 
sine uUo discrimine invehi, aut cujusque docti scripta lacesserci nemini par- 
cere. Ipse ex multa historiarum memoria, magnaque loquendi copia miri- 
fice superbus esse : eas omnibus circulis, coronisque, vel ad satietatem audi- 
entium ingerere. Patrimonium, quod ipsi amplunl ex hereditate paterna 
obvenerat, totum paucis annis profuderat : quare & egestate coactus, Pactiis, 
Salviatoque se totum addixerat : Erat enim id, quod semper fuerat, cuicun- 
que emptor! venalis. 

- Fuit in his & quartus Jacobus, Archiepiscopi frater, omnino rir obscurus, 
ac sordidus. -^ . 

Bernardus praeterea Bandinus perditus homo, audax, impavidus, quern 
ft ipsum dilapidata res famili^ris in omne flagitium praecipitem ageret. 

Septem ii fuere cives, qui facinus susciperint ; additi his Joannes Bap- 
tista ex oppido Montesicco, ac Hieronymi Comitis familiaris, Antonius 
Volaterranus, quem vel patrium odinm, vel facilis quaedam hominis, levisque 
ad obsequendum natura in facinus soUicitabat. Stephanus praeterea Sacerdos 
Jacobi Pactii scriba, homo impudens, 8c male audiens omni crimine, qui 8c 
in Jacobi domo baud satis honeste versari ferebatur : ejus enim unicam filiam 
adulterio conceptam literas docebat. 

Conjurationis hujus & Renatum, 8c Gulielmum Pactips non ignaros 
fuisse compertum est. Gulielmus ipse Blancam Laurendi Medicis sororem' 
in matrimonium duxerat, eque ea amplam jam |pbolem susceperat ; quare & 
duabus (quod dicitur) sellis sedere putabatur. Hie ejus, quem saepe dicimus, 
Francisci major natu erat germanus. Renatus autem ex Petro Equestris 
ordinis viro, Jacobi, atque Antonii *fratre genitus, GuUelmi 8c Francisci 

3 A a patruelis* 
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N" X3I. pattroolia Sum hie hdmo hand kicsdliditty mfiadmusqitt: odii^ alqii« faqiiriae 
o dMsinntlator ^ Aoimi veto maxio^ nequc tamen audscci aed qui reia ma^uriu^i 
quaoac^iiiupic;, b auim^ agiftasset^ cxpeditiun ireu Tenax idein» & ticcimta^-. 
avidus : quapropter & multitudini minime charus. 

Cliena praeterea Gulielmi Neapoko Francesius non ultimas pavlcs ia eo 
ocgotto assuoifoerat. 

Interfiiere ei facinori & nonnulli ob8Ciuriore&» patrimi ex Avcbicpiscopi, 
partim ex familia Pactiorum. Hos inter & Brigliainus qiudam homo ex-^ 
tremai^ coaditimis^ & Naiuies Notarius Pisaousr vir scelerati» & factious. 

Sed ^k ex pcregvinis pximaa partes sosceperatj is erat, quem diximu^ 
Joan«es Bspltsta Hieroaymi familiaris. Hie rem totum bienmum jam ante 
agitatam^ in quintum kalend. Majas anni a Christiana salute octavi & sep- 
tMageftiQii, supra mille & quadringentost inque ipsiun Dominiciim ante 
Ascensionem diem rejecerat. Erat is magni vir ingenii^ multi coasilii, & 
sagacis animi, ad obeundas res maxime dexter } neque vero in iis non saepe 
eKTCitatiis.. Magnam in eo fidem Salviatus» magnam conjurati omnes ha- 
buerant. Res ipsa jam postulat uti conjurationis consilium expliceoius* 

Mediieum familia cum plerisque in rebus spkndida semper, magnificentis- 
simaqup <st» t«m vel maxime in Claris hospitibus accipiendis. Nemo im« 
quam vir clarus aut Florentiam, aut Florentinum agrum petiit, in quem 
ni»9 ill^ domtts hoc magnificentiae genere usa sit. Cum igitur xu suburbano 
iUo Jaeobi rure, ubi supra, conjurationem factam ostendimus^ Raphael 
forte Cardinalis, ex Hieronymi Cbmitis sorore natus, haiid multo antea di-^ 
niertisset, banc tanti facinoris ansam conjurati occupant. Nunciant Cardi« 
x^alis nooune gemints fratribus, uti se Fesulis, quae ipsorum suburbana Villa 
eat accipiaAt. So Laurentiusj atque egomet cum pueio etro' LaurentU 
filio accedimus. JulianuSf quod valetudine impediretur^ demi restitit: id, 
quod rem in ipsum, quem diximus, diem extraxit. Iterum familiarius ho- 
9iiai nunciant cupere. Cardinalem & Florentiae convivio accipi. Urbanae 
domuA omamenAa, vestem, aulea, gemmas, argestum, pretk>sam onmem 
siq>ellectilQm tDspicere^ Nt^lum optimi juvenca dolum suspicaotun Do« 
noum paraaty omamenta depromunt, vestem explicant, argentum^ aignaji 
toreumata in propatule conlocaatj produicuat gemmaa ia pxamptuarium ? 
ma^Bofic^n^sime coATiviuA adpafsitHf* 

Ecce 
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"' Ic(e tibi'ance teaipaa coojuratoium laa^Via ^ckantur, uti Laurentiusf N^ XXI, 
uK Julianusf Dicunt, in Templo Divae RepaiaU^ esse ambosi co con<- 
tendunt. Cardinalis in suggestum Chori de more subducitur. Dumque 
Bttcbariitiae Mystcsia cefebxantur^ Ai^chiepiscopus cun% Jacobo Foggio, & 
dvobtts Jacobis Sah iatis^ aliiscjiie nonauUia comitibus in Curiam coutenditj 
uti DominoB. FbKntiiioa arce dcl«rbet;» ip^e Curiain occvpat : Rcliqui in 
Tcflnpltt; vA faciaiia obeundkioi lom^BOit. Dc^tinatus ad Laurentii caedem 
Johanoet Baptiatay ^egotium detreciarat; Aa^ooiu^ Vol^teiranuSa Stepha- 
mia^e.siiaoqperamt:. Rcliqui in Juljaniim t^ndebant, 

« lU primvm peracta Saccjodotis commiiniffatifonci s^no dato^ Bernardu^ 
BtndimiS) Fiaaciscua FacduBy aluque ex coojuraus^ orbe facto, Julianunx 
oomvnveniinit* Princeps Bandinus, enae per pectus ada€ko> juvenem trans- 
veri)erat« lite moribunichia aliquot paasua fugitares illi insequi. Juvenis, 
obni jam aaagvaa eum. Tifesque defeciasenl, ten:%e concidit. Jacentem Fran- 
daciia vepetito saepe ictu^ pugbne trajecit. Ita piivn juiFenem neci dedunt. 
Qui Julianum seqnebatsMT {amiifcu» terroxe exanimatus in latebras &e turpiter 
copjecerat^ 

lateikn ft Laurentiuoa delecti mcaiix invaduntj ac primo quidem Anto« 
nittl VoIatevtaiMi> siolBtram ejus bumero injicit, ictum in jugulum destinat* 
lUe imperterritus humeralem amictum exuit, laevoque advolvit brachio; si- 
mul gladium vagina liberatj uno tantum ictu petitur : nam dum sese expe- 
dite wlnua ia eollo a^cipit. Mox ae homo acet> & animoeus stricto gla* 
diolo^ s^ qicaripe Tertere^ cireumspectare se came» & tueri. lUi exterriti fu«> 
g^ capiunt. Neque vero aegnis in eo tuendo Andrcae, & Laurentii Ca* 
Talcantis (quibus ille pedissequis utebatur) opera fuit. Cavalcantis brachium 
Tulneratur. Andreas integer superat. ^ 



Vkt^e eratt tummltuanteoa populum, Tiroa^ mulierculasj, Sacerdotes, 
fpevQS Aji|^tant98 pasaim quo pede^s vqcarent. Omnia fremitu plena, & ge- 
mittt : nihil exaodiri tamen expressae vocia^ Fuere & qui crederent Tem« 
plum corruere. 

Qm Julianuiii tn^idarat Bcraardus BajadiHusj noa contentus suis parti* 
baa, ad Laorentiuaa contendit. Ille se commodum cum paucis ia Sacrarium 
cpojeccfat. BentaiT4us obiter JFnmciscum Norium prudentem virum, & 
mcvcatiMMi Mf 4me fmaiKa^ praeicetum^ enK per stomadium adacto unc^ 

vulnere 
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N^ XXI. vnlnere perimit. Ejus cadaver ipirans adhuc idem m stcrtrittitti quo se 
LfturentiuA receoerat. inT€ctam est. 



Laurentiue receperat, invectum est. 



Turn egOy qui eodem me contulerami aliique nomiuUi, fores, quae 
aheneae essent, occlusimus. Ita periculum, quod a Bandino ingruerec^ 
propulsavimus. Dum fores servamusi trepidare intus alii, de Laurentit 
vulnere soUiciti esse. Ibi Antonius Rodolphus Jacobi filius honestus ado* 
lescens Laurentii vulnus exugere. Ipse nuUam suae ^utis rationem dtt« 
cere ; sed rogitare continenter : Ecquid JuUanus valeat. Interdum veto ft 
indignabundus minitari querique, quod a quibus minime aequum fuerat, sua 
nta peteretur. Continub juvenum globus, qui Medicac domui fidi essent^ 
ad sacrarii fores cum telis constipaatur. Clamant unanimes amicos sese, ic 
necessarios. Exeat ^ exeat Lavreniiut^ priusquam adversa factia roiur cttfi^t% 
Nos trepidi- intus ambigere, hostes, an amici forent; rogitave tamen an in- 
columis Julianus. Ipsi ad ea nihil respondere. Tum Sismundus Stiipha 
egregius juvenis, & qui Lavrentio jam inde a puero miro amore, mtra pie- 
tate csset conjunctusi scalas conscendit, speculami quae in Templum dcspi- 
ceretj ubi & organa essent musica, festinans petit. Facinus continuo.ex Ju« 
liani cadaverej quod prostratum viderat, intelligit. Qui prae foribus adsta- 
bantj videt esse amicos ; jubet aperiri : illi frequentes Laurentinm in arma- 
forum globum adcipiunt. Domum per dispendia^ ne in Julian! cadaver ia« 
cideret, perducunt. 

Ego recta domum perrexi; JuHannmque multis confectum vulneribuS| 
multo cruore foedatum miserabiliter jacentem oflendi. Ibi titubans, ft prae 
doloris magnitudine, vix satis animi compos, a quibusdam amicis sublevatus^ 
domumque sum deductus. 

• 
Omnia ibi armatorum plena erant, omnia faventtam clamoribus persona- 
bant : strepitu, & vocibus tectum omne resultabat. Videres pueros, senes^ 
juvenes, sacros, & prophanos viros arma capere: Domum Medicam quasi 
publicam omnium salutem defonsare. 

Interim Pisanus Fraesul Caesarem Petrucium Vexilfiferum, quod ajunt, 
Justitiae, remotis arbitris in colloquium vocat, eo consilio, ut hominem 
trucidet. Velle se, ait, nonnuTla Pontificis referre nomine. Quidam ex 
Perusinis proscriptis, qui hominem facinoris cpnscii in Curiam comitabantur, 
in public! cubiculum Scribae se conjiciunt, ubi locum idoneum teneant. 

Fores 
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Fores condadimt cabicuU^ neqiie ca8> ^U res postulat, apelrire qoeunty it» N^ XXI.. 
neque sibi, nequc suis auxilio esse. At Caesar ubi titubantem Salviatum 
contemplatur, dolum suspicatus, lictores ad arma concitat : Salviatus metu 
perturbatvsi e cubiculo se proripit. . lUe in Jacobum Foggii filium incidit» 
eumquet ut est homo kigentis. aiiimi, capillo correptum humi deturbat^ 
costpdibusque servandum mandat: mox ad ^ummam turrim cum Domino- 
rum tn^nu festinuaevadit. Ibi quantum in se est» correpto e culina veru 
(nam. id ei telum metus^ atque ira obtulerant) fores tuetur; suam atque 
publicani salutem magna animl praesentia acenime defemat. Idem alii pro 
se quisque viriliter agunt^ 

Crebrae in Fldreotina enria sunt januae : Eae a lictoribus occlusae, ca- 
pita conjuratprum separant. . Ita illi in multos diducti rivulos impetum per- 
dunt. luterea omnis curia intus fremere^ paucique ex civibus eo convenire.. 

Jacobus autem Pactius^ ubi spem necandi Laurentii se fefellisse intel- 
lexitj haud ignarus quantum scderis in se admisisset^ utraque palma suam 
ipse faciem ceciderat. Mox dum se domum corripexet priusquam de templo 
egrederetur, ad. terram prae angustia conlapsus est. Tandem ubi rem im 
angufto esse vidit^ fortunam periclitari deliberans^ cum paucis ex necessariis 
recta in forum contendit; populum ad arma convocat. Nihil fuccedere illi ; 
verum omnes hominem scelestum, & tum prae formidine vix sonum vocisy 
qui exaudiretur^ erumpentemj contemptui habere facinusque detestari. Is 
.ubi nihil in populo auxilit videt, trepidare^ animoque destitui.. 

Qui in summam curiae arcem receperant se, saxa ingentia, telaque in 
Jacobum jaculantur ; Homo pavitans domum se refert. Eodem 8c Francis- 
CttSj acceptis in'eo tuinultu gravibus vulneribusj repente confugerat. 

Interim Laurentiani curiam recipiunt. Perusini effracto ostio trucidan- 

'tur : Tum & in reliquos saevitum. Jacobum Foggii e fenestris suspendunt; 

Cardinalem comprehensum magno praesidio in curiam subducunt, aegreque 

hominem a populi impetu tuentur. Qui eum assectari consuererant, pleri* 

que a plebe occisi ; omnia direpta^ cadavera ipsa foede lacerata. Jam ante 

Laurentii fores caput humanum lanceae praefixum, jam humeri partem ad- 

tulerant. Nihil tamen undique magis exaudiri quam populi voces : Fi/os, 

Pilas \ id enim Mcdicae familiae insigne est, clamitantes. 

At 
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N'' XXI. At Jaeoboi Pactiiis detperatis reburivgi slbi censuik i {nrtsfe^ iqpMriki 

Crucis dicitar, cum araiattoTum manu petit $ inde erumpit. i 

• ' ' . • .' ' ■ 

Ifiierim ad Kledicum aedea miro atudibi mito fav^bre fii^idiu cdnflulitt 
proditores ad supplicium flagitare ; nfilK makdicto, nuUis minis pareere^ 
dom ad poenam sceleratoa rapi cog^em.- ^ Ibi Jacobi 'Pactii ddilitts vis a di^ 
reptione defensa> Franciscus nudas, ac saUciirs €x tpais pafenri aedibua a Pet¥6 
Corsino, qui magna cKentum manu stipatua to accurrerat, ad htqileuM rii* 
pitur pene scmirivus: non enim facile, aot prontim ttat farenti populd 
temperare. Mox & Fisanus Fraesul ex ea, qua & Francisciis PactiUa fe* 
ncstra pendebat, supra ipsum exanimum corpus suspenditur. Cum dejicere- 
tur (id, quod mirum 6mfiibite vi^fn iti airbi«t)r) nemliii tameii igndtum 
eo tempore extttit, sive id ca«us aliquio^ seu -rabies dederit, Ipsum Mlod 
Francisci cadaver dentibos invadit ; alteram<i4it ejus 4xiaMAiUam>«l cum la^ 
queo suffbcatus, apertis furialiter oculis mordicus detinebat. Post hunc & 
duo Jacobi ex Saiviatorum familia laquep gtittur ftanguiitat. <Memini me 
Cmn venire in forum (nam domi quieta jam ns crat) ibique multa ctdavcni 
foede lacerata passim iridere projccta : Muteaia tn. popuU ladibria^ oaoltae 
dietestatkmes. 

Erat enim Medica domus multis causis populo grata. Turn Joliani 
caedem detestari omnes, indignum fiurious damitare. Juvenem iq^reg^m, 
delidas Florentinae juventutis, per scelus, per dolum, >ac pxuditimiom, a 
quibus minime bportuit, intevemptum ; familinm impotcntemi as 8aCri]q;iiln, 
Diis hominibusque infestam, tantum facinus perpetrasse. Stimulabat pie- 
bem & memoria recens ejus virtutis. Nam cum paucis ante annis equestre 
illud cataphractorum cquitum certamen celebraretur, nura virtus Juliani 
extiterat, palmamque, & spoUa domum reportaverat $ quae res magnopexje 
vulgi animos conciliat. Ad haec & facinoris indignitas accedebat. Nequc 
enim quicquam tam scelestum dici, aut excogitari poterat, quod hujus atro- 
citatem sceleris adaequaret. Fremebant omnes, Juvenem pium, innoQcntem, 
in templo, inter aras, & sacra crudeliter trucidatum ; violatum hospttium> 
violata sacra^ poUutum humano sanguine templum : Ipsum autem Lauren- 
tium, in quern unum Florentina omnis Respublica recumberet, ipsum ilium 
Laurentium, in quo spes omnes, opesquQ populi sitae forent, ferro petitum, 
id vero indignissimum clamitabant. 

Jam 
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Jam ei; omnibtts municipus» ut qujie^e Ucbt piroxima esaenti magna vis N^ ^kXl. 
armatonun in forum^ in trivia^ la M^dtcam praecipue domum conluere ; 
oatentare pro se quisque suttm fitudium: Civet catervatim cum libciiB» & 
clientibtts pollkeri euam operam, auas ifiven, aique. opes : omnes ex uno 
Laurentio, & publicam^ & privatam pendere ipsorum salatem, dictitard 
Videixs erat concinuos aliquot dies^ undique in domam Laurentianam arma ' 
convehit importari canies» & panes, quaeque essentTtctui opportuita. Ipse 
Xi^arentius non VttlQere» mm metu, non (blore« quern ex fratris nece max- 
imum coeperat,' impediri quo minus rebus suis prospiceret : prehensare cives 
omnes } gratiam se singulis luibereKipsis omnibus auam dicere salutem refem 
ajceptam ; populo se ae de ipsbis salute anxto, nommnquam e fenestris 
ostentare ; Ibi adclamare omnis populus; manus ad coeium M4kre ; gratvlari 
ejus saluti, exultare gaudio. Ipse rebus omnibus intentos agere^ neque anl- 
mo, neque consilio destitui. 

. Dum baec aguntur, nuntiatum est Jofaannem IVancbcum Tollentinatem 
Fori Comelii praefectum cum delecta equitum mSnu, in nostrum agrum 
ex ipsis Fori Comelii finibus irrupisse. Idem mox & Tiphernatem fecisse 
Laurentiumi qua parte Senensium fines Florentinum discriminant agtum, 
multorum nunciis, Utterisque admonemur. Tum latcum^e a nostris ptil- 
sumdomum suam recepisse se. Nocte atra, vigiliae pet urbem dispositae; 
domus Laurentiana diligenter custodita : stationes armatorum in quadriviis, 
in forOf tota urbe. Postridie ejus diet Johannes Bentivolus Bononiensis 
equeS) suaeque princeps reipublicae, vir multis qfficiis familbe Medicum 
coDjunctissimus in MugelUnum cum aliquot equitum turmisj multisque pe- 
ditum cohortibus auxifio venerat. Jamquc tota urbs pedttibus oppleri coepta. 
Sed veriti octOTiiif quorum princeps XHonysius Pucciua, xiequtd militea 
pracdae avidi tumnkuarentttt, delectis quicustodiae urbispracessenty reHquo8» 
Htprimnmin urbem veneraiit) . auam quenkqucdomum^ aat stcubi usu fore 
decemerent, regredi jubent. 



Renatus interim, Pactios, quiprtdiEriqas.diei, <pao f acinus gesrum est, in 
Villam Mugellanam se receperat, ibique milites cogebat, oiifa duobtts fratri^ 
bus Joanne, & Nicolao captus ducitur. Guilielmi, ac Francisci frater, Jo- 
annea Pactiwa, in horto qnodaaa auae donaoi condguo deprehcndjf^« Qui 
]»eohiitti sequttti sunt, ab omnibos jam destitutum in Castaneo ^co {f6m<* 
prehendunt, Qui primtts hominem sdseqiastus.est, is fuit Akxandet quidam 
Agricola annis plurimum xx# natus ; ipse homini manum injicit. At Jacobus 
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N^.XXI. septem prolatis aureis obeecrare rusticum incipit, uti se neci dedat ; neque 
veto id homini persuadet. Ut yero magis hoc, magisque prccibus contendit, 
a fratre Alexandri Scipione verberatur. Turn intelkxit homo pavitans, ve- 
rum esse quod dicitur : Ducunt volentem fatoy nolentem trahunt. Ibi Floren- 
dam cum praesidio octovirum, ne a plebe laniareturi in curiam prolacus» 
expressa nullo tormento totius facinoris confessione, paucis post horis laqueo 
poenas luit. Hie homo jam letho vicinusy haudquaquam sui illius rabidi 
furiosique ingenii obliviscitur ? manes suos adf erso Dacmoni dedere se cla- 
mat. Post eum & de Renato supplicium sumptum. Reliqui fratres in vin* 
cula conjecti: Eorum minimus natu Galeottus, impubes adhuc muliebri 
stola amictus, fugam trepidus moliebatur : ibi agnitus in eundem carcerem 
conjicitur : Eodemque haud multo post & Andream Pactiufin Renati fratrcm 
ex fuga retractum obtrudunt. 

Bandinus fugitans in Tiphernatem incidit, a quo in acicm receptus Senas 
pcTvasit. Neapoleo a Pctro Vespuccio adjutus^ fuga sibi salutem petiit. 
Aliquot post dies & de Joanne Baptista supplicium sumptum. 

Qui Laurentittm*percusseranc Antonius Volaterranus, & Stephanus, in 
Florentina Abbatia aliquot dies latuere. Id ubi rescitum, continue gregatim 
eo populus convolat ; vixque ab. ipsis monachis, quod religione prohibit!, 
non eos indicasscnt, manum abstinent ; abieptos sicarios fbede lacerant : ibi 
demum mutilato naso, truncis auribus, multis colaphis contusi, ad iaqueum 
post confessibhem sceleris rapiuntur. Praemia deinde publice his decreta, 
ac per praeconcm denunciata, qui Bandinum, & Neapolebnem aut occide- 
rent, auc viventes agerentcapti vos* Guilielmus Pactius, qui affinitate 
fretus in Laurentianam domtim confugerat, una cum liberis ejus vigesimum 
trans quintum ab urbe lapidem proscribitur. < Multae praeterea insequutae 
caedes, atquc bmnes conscii partim caesi, partim in vinculis habiti, aut pro» 
scripti sunt. 

Romae ubi ounciatttm est, maadmus dolor, mira omiiium de Laurentii 
incolomitate exukatfo. 

Funus Juliano magnifice ductum, & justa manibus in Divi Laurentii 
templo pcrsoluta, Pleraqne juvcntus ▼estem mutayit. Ipse undeviginti 
vula^ribtts perfosftua erat. . Annos yixerat quinque &:vigintt. 

'.1 ■ «'. %. . ' 

• Ubi 
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f XTbi retcitmniKHia Pcittro Vcst^ucc^o Meapoleotfom .adjutum, continuo & ip» - N^ XXI. 
sum Cdpiuh^ Jiiabiaino prodigiis jam inde a puieritia- bona patcma dilapida- 
▼erat: quamobrem & hereditatis jure parentis testamento mox cecidit. Do- 
mi eratilli summa inoipia, foris grande aedalienum: qiiare & praesenti re- 
pubiica o£fendebatur,.&rerum novarum cupiens erat. Atque is, ut primum 
Juliani caedes patrata est, coepit» ut erant hominis subita, ac repentina con- 
silia, Pactiorum facinus Terbis adtollere : Mox, ut omnem populum, omnes 
cives videt aLaoTentio stare, confestim'Se ad diripiendam Pactiorum domum 
corripuit ; nactusque praedam inhiantes milites parum abfuit (nisi Petrus 
Corsinus egrtgius jurenis ejus ferociae 'occurrisset) quin civitatem omnem, 
bona, fortunasque civium in summum periculum adduceret; adeo homo/ 
pracceps ac furiosus, populum, militesque omnes ad praedam animaverat. 
Demum & ipse in carcerem conjectus, & Marcus filius, ad quintum ab 
nrbe lapidem proscriptus. 

« 

Paucis post diebus cum jugd$ pluviae essent insequutae, repente ez omni- 
bus agris magna vis hominum in urbem . conduit. Nefas esse clamitant Ja- 
cobi Pactit corpus in sacro conditiim. Tdeo tandiu perpluissc, quod homi* 
nem nefarium, & qui ne in morte qiiidem religionis ullam, aut Dei, ra- 
tionem habuerit, contra jus, fasque in templo condiderint, Officere id 
(quae vetus est rusticorum superstitio] lactentibus adliuc frumentis *, idem & 
plebs omnis, ut in tali re assolet, passim dictitare. Mox vero ad ipsum se- 
pulcri locum conveniunt frequentes, efTossumque hominis cadaverj in po- 
merio defodiunt : Statimque foedatus nubibus aer (adeo plebis opinioni for« 
tuna favebat) SoUs fulgorem coepit ostendere. 

' -I .. • - • : 

Fostridie. ejus diet, id quod monstri simile visum est, puerorufsi ingens 
multitudo, velut quibusdam furiarum arcanis facibus accensa, conditum 
rursus cadaver effodiunt ; prohibentem nescio quem, parum abfuit, quin la- 
pidibus necarent. Bum, quo fuerat suflfocatus laqueo adprehendunt, multia 
convitiis ac ludibriis per omnes urbis vicos raptant. Alii enim perridiculum 
praeeuntes, decedere viae obvios jubere, quod se equitem insignem dicerent 
adducere ; alii baculis, stimulisque increpitantes monere hominem, ne prae- 
stolantibus se in foro civibus esset in mora : Mox ad suas adductum aedes, 
januam capite pulsare subigunt, simul exclamant : ecquis intus familiarium 
sit, ecquis redcuntem magno comitatu domum excipiat. In forum venire 
prohibiti, ad Ami flumen contendunt^ eoque cadaver abjiciunt. Id cum 
supemataret, magna vis rusticorum convitia fundentcs subsequebantur. Un* 

3 B 2 dc 
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N^ XXL de & qoidam non irridicuk dixisse £eftur ; fwB»G^ iltt oiniiia es tenteaU a sac- 
cessunij si quern extinctus habuit popali co m itatf m na fc vixens habuisset. 

Malta praeterea jocularia carmma in ^cobi Pactit GOBtnmeliam^ inque 
onuQium conjuratorum dcteetaiioiieia pasalin pet iftfbem a puern cantxtata i 
xxittltt undique famosi libelli in eoadem con«cripti. 

• 

Bona eorum in publicum adducta ; factumque Senatttacomultum nc quia 
post cam diem ejus nomen familiae usurparet^ ne qua usquam Pactiorum 

insignia remanerent : neve quis nostra in R^. affinitatem cum ipsis contra*- 

heret : qui contra faceret, eum contra Remp* contraque.Senatufr auctoritatem 

faccre. 

Ex hac tanta rerum commutatione, saepe ego de humanac fortunae in* 
stabilitate sum admonitusj maximeque admiratus incredibilem omnium de 
Juliani interitu dolorem. Cujus quae forma corporis^ quive habitus^ qui 
mores fuexinti paucis absoham. Statura fuit procera^ quadrato corpore^ 
magnoi, & prominenti pectore ; teretibus, ac musculosis bracbiisj validis ar« 
ticulis, compressa aIvo> amplis femoribuSj suris- aliquanto plenioribus^ ve- 
getisi nigrisque oculis^ acri visu^ subnigro colorci multa coma» capillo ni^. 
gro, & promissO} atque in occiput a fronte rejecto : equitandi, jaculandique 
gnarus : s.altu et palaestra excellens : venatu mirum in modum delectari soll- 
tus : vigiliae, atqu^ inediae juxta patiens : potionis adeo exiguc^ ut ea ali- 
quandd vel integrupfi diem sponte abstinuerit. Magni erat animi-; maximae. 
constantiiae % religionis, & bonorum morum cultor ; picturam^ maxime am* 
plectebatur, & musicam, atque omne munditiarum genus : ingenio erat ad 
Poesin non inepto. Scripsit nonnulla Etrusca carmina, mire gravia^ & sen* 
centtarum plena: amatoria carmina libens lectitabat. Facundus erat, & 
prudens, minime tapien promptus. Idem & urbanitatum mirus amator, & 
ipse non inurbanus : mendaces magnopere oderat, & injuriarum memores. 
In cultu corporis mediocris ; mire vero elegans, & kutus« Gravis decorus- 
que erat ejus incessus ; atque omnino dignitatis plenus. Obsequii erat multi, 
multae humanitatis. Magnae in fratrem pietatisi atque. observantiae ; mag- 
ni roborisi et vircutis. Haec ilia, atque alia charum populo, cbarum suis, 
dum vixit, reddebant. Haec eadem nobis.omnibus luctuosam egregii Juvenis^ 
atque acerbissimam memoriam relinquunt. Deum tamen optimumj maxi« 
mumque ne prohibeat precamur : 

Hunc saltern everso Juvenem succurrere saeclo* 

Anno MCCCCLXXVIII. 
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N<»xxn. 

Jae9f6 a Pazti Laurenth Medici Phrentiae, 

JVl AGNIFICO Lorenzo. lo mi raccomando sempre alia tua buona gratia. N^ XXII. 

Sono avixato del nuovo ordine della gravezza preso, e della electione degli 

uomini,. la qualcosa io lodo e commendo^ non volendo entrare in nuova 

distributione^ che havesse a dare lungo travagUo alia citta. Cosi sono infor- 

mato da qaei di casa haverti parlato del casd mio, e risposta tua essere stata 

tanto gratiosa e benigna, quanto dire si pub ', il che^ non che mi sia facile a 

crederloi ma mil tengd per deoto per molci rispectii mazime considerando 

alle tue supreme yirtii e bonti^ sapiendo tu essere informato in buona parte 

de' danni grandi ricevuti e del disordine e travaglio grande in che mi trovo, 

che e di qualita, chel caso mid non ha bisogno ne di piagha ne di scarpello, 

ma di pichoni | e pero ti prego strettissimamente, Magnifico Lorenzo mio^ 

tUYOglia essere contento volermi havere per raccomandato, e mettermi nel 

numero delle tue prime spetialita in forma, che io possa stare a Firenze, che 

se Dio m' ajuti, se la necessita non mi stringnesse, mi verghognerei a suppli- 

carti o ricbiederti di quello non fusse la verita,- o che t' avesse a dare alchuno 

oharicho. In efiecto ogni mia fede e speranza e in te, e sapiendo io che le 

parole teco sono su^erflue, faro sanza piu, dire raccommandahdomi di nuovo 

ate, che Iddio infelicissimo statO'ti conservi. In Avignone a di 21. di Di^ 

otmbre 1474* 

Idem. 

Ms^ificO'Lorenzo. Io mi raccommando sempre sdla tua buona gratia. 
Sono arisato 'della tua valetudine per lb Dio gratia, e mcdiante Pacqua della- 
Boretta^ essere sanza piu dubio di febre, e ne se ito a Pisa per pigliare aria, di 
che ricevo singularissimo piacere, & a Dio piaocia iii buona felicita lungd 
t^mpo prosperavti. Intendo al si del nuovo ordine di gravezza e electione 
dcgli huomeni ; il che lodo e commendo, non volendo maxime intrarc in 
nuova gravezza, chtr- havesset a dare maggiore confusione alia citta. Per lo 
simile mi dicevono qoei di casahavertiparlato del caso mio> e la rispostatuft 
non potrebbc essere stata piu amorevole ne piu gratiosa, di che mirendono 
certissimo per infiniti^ rispe<^i, maxitne sendo tu informato- in buona parte 
del disordine e travaglio in- ohc mi trtiovo. II perche ti*i:vriego, Magnlfica 
Lorenzo mio> ti voglia placare, metcermi nel numero dei priilcipali, &- chi 

tu 
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N*»XXn. tu abbl a prestarc 51 favorc tuo, c volcrc che io possa riputarmi per Dio & pet 
te potere stare a Firenze. Certificandoti, che il caso mio non ha bisogno dt 
pinlla, ma di grosso pichone, £ piacessi a Dio non dicessi il vero, come 
dico. Ma sapiendo io» che teco mi bisogni spendere poche parole, faro 
sanza piu dirti, se non di nuovo prcgarti tu mi vogli in detto numero porre : 
che rAltissimo in fclicita ti salvi. In Avignone a di 23. Dicembre 1474. 



^ 



N^ XXIII. 

Ex Codici 170. Provisionum Reipublicae Florentinae. 

N^ XXIII. Jn Dei nomine Amen, anno Incamationis Domini nostri Jesu Christi mil- ' 

leBimo quadringentesimo septuagesimo octavo Indictione XI. die vigesimo 
tertio mensis Mail, in Consilio populi civitatis Florentiae mandato Magnifi- 
corum & Excelsorum Dominorum Dominorum Priorum Libertatis & Vex • 
illiffri Justitiae populi Florentini| &c. 

Novum & omnibus saeculis pene inauditum scelud in pernitiem Reipub- 
licae Florentinae plures annos machinatum, & jam prope peractum proximis 
diebus cuncti cognovistis. Conjurarunt enim in patriam, Pactii^ & Salviatus 
Pisanus Archiepiscopus in primis, & externi fautorcs nonnulli| qui nulla 
religione praediti, rerum novarum cupidi, & ambitione maxime ducti foeda 
crudeliaque in cives facinora fecere, majora & molituri. Nam assueti priva- 
tim & publice omnia rapere, delubra spoliare, sacra profanaque omnia pol- 
luere, summo quidem Magistratui tendere insidias per Archiepiscopum non 
dubitarunt, opportuna loca armatis militibus obsederunt $ ipsi cum telis erant 
iutcnti paratique ad omne facinus, nihil magis quam tempus rei gerendae 
spectantes, nuUis nequc vigiliis, neque laboribus fatigati : tandem V. Kal. 
Mail in* Basilica Virginia Matris post Eucharistiae consecrationem, assistente 
Cardinalii quern cum dicto Archiepiscopo & primoribus civibus, & nonnul- 
lis ex conjuratis, Laurentius & Julianus Medices eo die lautissime ac magni- 
ficentissime convivio erant accepturi, ausi sunt Pactti optimos cives aflBnes 
suos &: de Rcpublica optime meritos armis impetere plurimis satellitibus ne- 
quissimis ac perditts hominibus constipati, & occidere sunt eos enixi. Non 
successit res ad votum. Evasit enim iUorum manus quamvis saucius Lau* 
rentiusy lumen civitatis nostrae, vivitque incohunis, Deoque vindice, caedesy 
quam aliis Reipublicae malo paraveranti in necis auctores magistrosque con* 

3 versa 
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versa est. Maxima profecto gratia est habenda Deo, quando referri noii N^ XXIII* 
potest) qui misericorditer, non severe nobiscum agens nobis hunc optimum 
virum clementissimum & Reipublicae conscrvavit, cujus salus ex illius riri 
salute pendebat eo praesertim tempore, quippc tantum luminis&gratiae cunctis 
civibus infudity ut cum primum scelus innotuit, armati omnis ordinis aeta- 
tisque ad tutandam patriae libertatcm, Sc Reipublicae dignitatem conservan- 
dam subito accurrerint, Palatium recepcrint, loca opportuna urbis armatis 
complerint, cuncta communierint. O mira adversus patriam caritas, o in« 
effabilis Dei misericordia, cujus nutu incrucnta fuit victoria ! Nullus (mira- 
bile dictu !) vulnus accepit, exceptis tantum parricidis, eorumque satelliti- 
bus. Cuncti fere sontes eodem die poenam, fracta laqueo gula, dcderunt, 
vel capti venere in potestacem Magistratus, cui curae fuit, ne quid Respub- 
Ilea detrimenti caperet. Ita Deo volente proceres urbis experrccti Rempub- 
iicam capesserunt, libertatem & civium animas, quae in dubio erant, vigilan- 
do & bene consulendo conservarunt. Conjurati vero, nullo adhibito tor- 
mento, confess! se se cacdcm, status mutationem, aliaque foeda atque cru- 
delia facinora in cives patriamque paravisse, milicum manus locis opportunis, 
unde celeriter adcsse possent, non sine magnis sumptibus, & suis, & exter- 
norum fautorum dtsposuisse (& jam adventabant hosces) prope parem sceleri 
exitum invenerunt. Spectavitque populus frequens eorum supplicium, par« 
timque gaudio & laetitia gestiebat, sontes suspendi cernens, partim luctu & 
moerore tencbatur, recordatus acerbi crudelissimique casus optimi & gratiosi 
Juliani civis sui. Visa est eo tempore Florentina Respublica multo magis 
miserabilis. Mirabantur cum tam late propagati fines essent imperii, domi- 
que otium ac divitiae abunde essent, quae prima mortales putant, inventos 
esse cives rebus omnibus affluentes, qui se rcmque publicam obstinatis ani- 
mis perditum irent. Haec omnia rcpetentes tristi animo Magnifici & Exctlsi 
Domini D. P. Libertatis 8c Vcxillifcr Justitiae populi Florentini primorum 
civium judicio & suo censuerunt indignum esse pati illorum memoriam ex- 
tare, qui libertatem patriae oppugnaverunt, & in eo fuerunt, ut Florenti- 
num liomen extinguerent. Immo sanciendum lege fore, ut Pactiorum in- 
signia, nomenque decusque privatim & publice supprimatur ^Sc extinguatur, 
nee nisi per ignominiam, cum de paricidis & conjuratis in patriam meminisse 
oportuerit, memorentur. Ideo habita primo super infrascriptis omnibus tl 
singulis die 22. mensis Maii an. Domini 1478. indictione XI. inter se ipsos 
Dominos Priores & Vexilliferum Justitiae in sufficienti nuinero congregatos 
in Palatio populi Florentini delibcratione solemni, & inter cosdeni facto so- 

lemni & secreto scruptinio & misso partito ad fabas nigras & albas 

providerunt, • 
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N° XXIII. providcrunt, ordinaverunt, & deliberaverunt, quod inatgoia Pactiorum, quae 

nostri arma domus appellant, ubicumque sculpta, ficta, caehta, yel picta re- 
periuntur in locis publicis seu sacris, aeu profants, dejiciantur, tollantur, 
eoque loco signa popuH Florentini figantur, pingantur, aptentur ; ubi vero 
in aliis cssent locis, penitus deleantur, supponanturque illorum insignia, 
quorum talia loca fient. Quam rem cum primum licebit, eritque otiuro, 
rebellium Offitiales curent effici. Quadriyium autem sive angulus Pactio- 
rum non ita ampHus nominetur, verum, mutato nomine, nuncupetur, uti 
Priores Libertatis & Vexillifer Justitiae instituerint atque declaraverint. Si 
quis deinde dccreti negligens aut temere pristino vocabulo nominaverit,. ad 
arbitrium Octovirorum custodiae civitatis mulctetur. Currus ignis sacri, 
qui ad Pactiorum aedes omnibus annis per urbem duci consuevit a templo 
D. Jo. Bap(istae Sabati S. die non fiat amplius, sed provideant Consules caU 
lis mali, ut eo die quotannis idem ad templum ante fores loco aperto 8c com- 
modo is adsit ignis, ita ut inde sumi a volentibus possit, & Pactiorum decus, 
non mos sublatus videatur. Si qua alia restant, quae ad Pactiorum decus 
spectent, quaeque ad eorum honorem fieri qonsuerint, cuncta ex nostrorum 
hominum memoria deleantur & sint extincta, idque curent Octoviri. 

Quicumque superant tx ipsa familia, & quot quot ejus nominis sunt, 
intra Florentini fines imperii debeant intra bimestre tempus, quot quot 
autem extra eos fines reperiuntur, saltem intra sex menses proximos, mutasse 
signa sive arma, & nomen domus, quomodo sibi quisque voluerit, idque 
significari ac notum fieri curasse intra dicta temporum spatia Octoviris, aut 
eorum Scribae, atque ita in eorum libro, in quo apud eos & relegati et re« 
belles descripti sunt, de praedictis diligens fiat scriptura, & nova familiae no- 
mina signaque sumpta notentur, curentque Octoviri, ut nota sint haec, uti 
convenicntius judicarint ne hoc ignorent hi, ad quos spectare potest $ ex iis 
Pactiis quicumque haec neglexerit, sed post factam talem commutationem, 
ea non obscrvaverit, ipso facto rebellis intelllgatur, absque alia solemnitate 
servanda. Praeterea nuUi sculptorum, pictorum, aurificum, fusorum, ficto- 
rum, aut aliorum opificum liceat in jurisdictione populi Florentini sculpere, 
caelare, pingere aut facere aliquo loco, vase, panno, vel re Pactiorum insig- 
nia sive arma, sed omncs homines, qui ea domi quoquo more vel loco ha- 
berent, delevisse aut mutasse oporteat saltem intra quatuor menses proxime 
futuros post conclusionem praesentis Provisionis* Sub poena florenorum 
quinquaginta largorum cuilibet contrafacienti aut praedicta non observant! 
auferenda, & Communi Florentiae applicanda^ pro qua sint supposita OfBcio 
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ac Magistratui Octovirorum. Eandem quoque poenam incurrat quicomque Jg^ XXIIL 

faciet, aut fieri curaret, vel uteretur aliqua re de vetitis supradictis^ & ob 

earn poenam sit suppositus ut supra^ & Mmper notificator lucretur quartam 

partem } & iasuper quicumque capiet uxorem natam seu nascituram per li- 

neam masculinam ab aliquo descendenti per lineam masculinam Domini seu 

a Domino Andrea Gugiielmini de Pazzis, vel nuptui traderet cuipiam ex 

talibus descendentibus aliquam suam filiam, intelligatur ipso facto, & ipse* 

m^ & omnes sui descendentes per lineam masculinam admonitus in perpe- 

tuum, privatueque omnibus ofiiciis & dignitatibus turn Communis, turn pro 

Communi Florentiae, ac sic perpetuo observetun Intelligantur aucem con- 

trafacere, seu contrafecisse huic capitulo, quo ad uxorem capiendam maritut 

tantum & ipsi & suis descendentibus, sit apposita dicta poena* In locanda 

autem & in matr^monium tradenda aliqua puella vel foemina cuipiam ex ta« 

libus descendentibus, sitpena apposita & praejudicia supradicta: praedicta 

omnia & singula sane 8c recte intelligendo, 8c referendo cuilibet personae ac 

rei quantum & quomodo congruit convenitque. 

Qua Provisione lecta & recitata, ut supradictum est, Magnificus vir 
Jacobus Domini Alexandri de Alexandris Vexillifer Justitiae & tunc Prae. 
positus dicti OfScii de voluntate, consilio, et consensu suorum collegarum 
in dicto Consilio praesentium in numero opportuno proposuit earn, & con- 
tenta in ea inter Consiliarios dicti Consilii, & super ea Consiliariorum rogata 
•ententia, &c. 



N? XXIV. 
LUIGI per la gratia di Dio Re di Francia^ 

C ARISSIMI & grand! amici. Noi abbiamo di presentc saputo el grandc & N^ XXIV, 
tnhumano oltraggio^ opprobrio, ingiuria^ che, non 2 molto, furono fact! 
tanto a Vostre Signorie, come alle persone de nostri carissimi & amati cugini 
Lorenzo & Giuliano de' Medici, & a loro amici & parent!, servidori & al« 
kgati per quegli del Bancho & deUe alleganze de' Pazz! ; & cosi la morte 
del nostro decto cugino Giuliano de' Medici, donde noi siamo stati & siamo 
cosi dolcnti come di cosa, che ci potessi advenire ; & percio che lo honore 
▼ostro & il nostro ve stato tanto grandemente offeso ; & perche e Medici sono 
nostr! parent!, amici & collegati, & perche noi reputiamo el decto oltraggio & 
VOL. I. 3 c la 
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N? XXIV. 1^ morte del decto nostro cugino Giuliano essere di tale effecto, che te fu«se 
fatto & commesso nella nostra propria persona, & per questo tutti e decti 
Pazzi criminost laesae Majestatis ; •fioi «he per niente vorremo sofferire, che 
la cosa restasse impunita, ma desideriamo de tucto nostro cuore ne sia facto 
punitione & correctione per exemplo di tutti gli altri. £t habbiamo pensato 
di mandare verso Vostre Signorie il nostro amato e fedelc Consigliere & Ca- 
meriere el Signore d' Argentona Siniscalco del nostro paese de Poetous, che 
e oggi uno degli uomini che noi habbiamoi nel quale habbiamo maggior*fi<- 
danza, per farvi sapere bene a lungo la nostra intentione, che vi dira & ex- 
porr^ piu cose toccanti questa materia. Preghiam voi che di tucto quello vi 
dira da nostra parte, che gli vogliate credere, & prestargli altrettanta fede, 
quanta voi fareste alia nostra propria persona, perche con questa intentione 
ve lo mandiamo. Pregando Iddio, carissimi & grandi amici, che vi tenga ia 
suaguardia. Dat. i2« Maii I478. 

Laur. M^d. Ludonnco Francis R^p^ 

Serenissim6 Rex & Domine mi singularissime. Litterae Majestatis 
Vestrae, quas ilia ad me super infelici nostro casu dignata est scribere, incre- 
dibilem quemdam in me amorem & paternam charitatem prae se fcrunt 9 
nam ic quam ipsa acerbe calamitatem nostram tulerit, & quam egregio in 
nos animo sit, facile iis litteris certior sum factus. Quod si velim nunc ei 
gratias pro merito agere, ineptus profecto, tantique beneficii ignarus sim ju« 
dicandus. Tanta enim amoris benevolentiaeque significatio in humilem ser- 
vulum a Regia Majestate profecta nullis certe aut rebus aut verbis nostris 
pensari potest. Est tamen magnanimitatis Regiae, vestraeque praesertim 
animum hunc meum fide plenum saltem pignoris, aut arrhabonis loco acci- 
pere. Residuum nostri debiti speramus Majestati Vestrae Deum saltem per- 
soluturum. Q3od autem tam sapienter vestra eadem Majestas me consolatur, 
ut tantam calamitatem forti animo feram, sic pro certo habeat me non tam 
hoc tempore meam ipsius vicem quam Christiani nominis indignitatem do- 
lere $ unde enim maximum auxilium mihi in tam acerbo casu sperabam, in 
eo potissimum totius mali caput fontemque deprehendo. Nam 8c se sc 
unum, multis praesentibus, fateri ultro est ausus, ejus facinoris caussam ex- 
titisse, & in me meosque filiolos, successores, complices & benevolos ex- 
communicationem iniquissimam promulgavit. Nec^ contentus eo etiam 
arma contra hanc Rempublicam parat, etiam Ferdinandum Regem in nos 
concitavit, etiam Ferdinandi primogenitum cum magna militum multitudine, 

cum 
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cum infestU armis contra hanc Rempublicam yenire compulit^ ut quos dolo jjjo XXIV. 

& fraude non penitus delevit> yi & armis deleat. Ego enim mihi sum con- 

sciusy Deus aatem testis adest> nihil me commisisse contra Pontificem nisi 

quod vivam) quod me interfici non sim passus, quod Omnipotentis Dei gra« 

tia me protexit ; hoc meum est peccatum, hoc sceluS) ob hoc unum exter* 

minari excommunicarique sum meritus. Deum tamen optimum cordium 

scrutatorem, justissimum judicem, meae innocentiae testem, minime per- 

missurum credo^ ut quem iUemet inter suas aras & sacra, ante sui corporis 

sacramentum a sacrilegis illis non ab hac etiam injustissima calumnia defen-* 

sum velic. Nobiscum faciunt Canonicae leges, nobiscum jus naturale ic 

politicum, nobiscum Veritas ic innocentia, nobiscum Deus atque homines 

sunt : ille haec omnia uno tempore violati & nos secum yolutari percupit. 

Haec ego ad Majestatem vcstram tanquam ad plum parentem scribenda de* 

creriy a qua procul dubio propter suam bonitatem, innocentiam, animique 

magnitudinem multum auxilii, multum favoris ac praesidii, ubi opus fuerit^ 

ezpectamus : . Neminem enim bonum passurum arbitramur> ut qui se in 

haec facinora praecipitem jaciat, in id^m secum praecipitlum 8c Chriftianum 

nomen protrahat. Valeat V. S. M. cui me semper humillime commendo. 

Florentiae die 19. Junii 1478. 

Laur» Med, Hispaniarum Regi. 

Serenissime & Excellentissime Domine mi rex : post humilem commen- 
dationem, &c. Nunciatum mihi est superioribus diebus Majestatem vestram 
in acerbissimo illo tempbre, quo mihi dulcissimus frater mens Julianus tarn 
crudeliter in medio templo ereptus est, ego vulnere petitus sum, scripsisse ad 
me quasdam litteras plenas amoris & charitatis; quae tamen nescio qua 
caussa mihi redditae non fuerunt. Atque utinam redditae forent ! Mirifice 
enim tanti Regis commotio dolorem Ulum recentem adlmc meum, qui me 
pene obruit, lenisset*. Quod si yel tunc saltem & a Majestate vestra missas, 
& in itinere detentas scivissem, non mediocri mihi solatio & hoc ipsum ex- 
titisset. Egissemque jam tunc gratias Majestati vestrae pro sua hac tarn 
egregii in me animi significatione : & nunc profecto quam maximas possum 
ago, meque ipsi magnopere devinctum obligatumque profiteor. Neque 
quicquam malim hoc tempore, quam dari occasionem mihi, qua meam erga 
Majestatem. vestram devotioniem aliquo argumento ostendere possim. Sed 
cum non ipsae modo litterae, sed vel nutus tanti Regis omnes meas superet 
yiresi quando^ re ipsa, mihi nequeo satisfacere, animo certe meo vestrae 
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N^ XXnr. semper Majestatl devotissimo uberrime mihi satisfacaam. Commendo atstem 

me semper Majestati Vestrae, Domine mi Rex, eamque rogo, ut me sub 

umbra alarum suaram accipiat. Res nostras Majestati Testrae scio esse no- 

tissimas. Nos qoantam possumus ad bellum accingimttr, damusque operam^ 

ut viribus saltem bostittm resistamus. £t resistemus procul dubio, ut spero ; 

nam & ipsi nobis non desumus, & afiuturum Deum meliori caussae spera* 

mus* Itenim me Vestrae Serenissimae Majestati commendo, quam Deut 

perpetuo felicissimam conservet. Florentiae die 3. Aprilis 1479. Ejosdem 

Serenissimae Majestatis Vestrae 

Devotissimus Servitor 

Laurentius de' Medicis* 



N«XXV. 



N^XXV, TJUyUS EplstoU Exemplar ixtat inter Acta Sjitodi FhrentiM. V. Jpp. 
XXVll. 



N<^ XXVL 

SIXTUS PAPA IV. 

Ad fiituram ret memoriam. 



N« XXVL InIQUITATIS filius & pcrditionis alumnus Laurentius dc' Mcdicis, & 

nonnuUi alii cives Florentini, ejus in hac parte complices & fautores, supe- 
rioribus annis reprobi sensus, ac perversae & damnatae conditionis filio Ni» 
colao de Vitellis, ut ejusdem Romanae Ecclesiae Civltatem Castelli nobis re- 
bellem faceret^ eamque per tyrannidem occuparet, & detineret occupatam, 
consulere, favere fie auxlliarl, etiam postquam per litteras & nuncios nostros- 
Laurentium, & complices praedictos paterne monueramus, atque ut a prae- 
standis dicto Nicolao auxiliis hujusmodi desisterent, charitative requisivera- 
mus, quibus potuere viribus non expaverunt, quinimmo tanquam aspis* 
•urda nostris hujusmodi requisitionibus aures claudentes pcrtinaces, etiam 
postquam dilectus filius noster Julianus tituli S. Petri ad Vincula Presbyter 
Cardinalis in partibus illis Apostolicae Sedis Legatus^ quern cum exercitu^ 

3 ^^ 
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ut ipsam cmtatem Castelli ad ejusdem Ecclesiae obedieodam 8c devotionem N^XXVI* 
reduceret, transmberamus, se illuc contulerat, ac exercitus hujusmodi noster 
wpnd civitatem antedictam castra metareturi & illam tenoret obsessam, Lau* 
lentius & complices praedicti, non ignari etiam gravium aliarum censurarum 
& pdenaram, qaas per certas alias nostras speciales litteras publicatas ipso 
facto erant incursuri quicumque dicto Nicolao & ejus gentibus auxilium da- 
rent, connlium vel fiatvorem, quodque omnes & stngulos, qui ipsi Nicolao 
quoYis modo obligati ad ejus defensionem censeri poterant^ quamquam contra 
dictam Romanam Ecclesiam ad eumdem Nicolaum ipsius Ecclesiae subditum 
& yassallum^ praesertim in hujusmodi rebdlione defendendum nemo potuit,^ 
ut notorium est, se obligate, ad cautelam tamen ab omni foederis, ligae, & 
juramenti vinculo quemcumque ad hujusmodi effectum tendente absolvera- 
mus, eidem Nicolao, quantum in eis per amplius favere & auxiliari non 
destiterunt, usque adeo, ut cum Nicolaus antedictus, omnipotenti Deo cans- 
sam Ecclesiae suae curante, a praedicta civitate ejectus extitisset, nosque in ea 
arcem pro potion illius tutela, construi & aediiicari mandavissemus, idem 
Laurentius & complices praedicti Nicolao praedlcto, ut contra fidem per cum 
nobis datam, civitatem praenominatam per proditionem reingredi, & iterum 
occupare, praedictam Romanam Ecclesiam spoliando, valcret, rursus assistere 
ac postmodum ipse Nicolaus hujusmodi perfido suo proposito, adnitentibus in 
contrarium & contra eos, qui dictae arci per nos propositi erant, deceptus 
remansisset, eamdem, cum suis receptare, plerasque simultates & conspinu- 
tiones cum eo adversus eamdem Romanam Ecclesiam facere, mala malis^ 
addendo, similiter non formidayerint. 

His quoque non contend, cum dicta civitate ipsam Romanam Ecclesiam,. 
'Ut cupiebant, spoliare non possent, ut adversus eamdem, a qua tot honores 
& commoda, ac etiam in eorum opportunitatibus auxilia consecuti esse dig- 
noscuntur, conceptum virus difiusius evomerent suis pravis & dolosis machi« 
nationibus, ut quidam Carolus de Montone Perusinam etiam civitatem a 
nostrae & praedictae Romanae Ecclesiae obedientia & devotione, quibus 
subest, subtraheret, ac suae tyrannidi subjiceret, solicitatis ad id etiam non- 
nullis dictae civitatis civibus, procurarunt, propter quae non minus graves 
knpensas subire, quam de aliquorum subditorum nostrorum fidedubitare, 8c 
in nonnullos, qui culpabiles reperti fuerunt, animadvertere coacti sumus. 
Quinimo deinceps cum praedictum Carolum vana spe in hujusmodi negotxo 
& tractattt illusum videret, ne ab incoeptis ob inopiam dcsistere cogeretuf, 
Laurentius antedictus non advertens, quod Italiae pace turbata, & debilitatis 

dictae 
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N^ XXVI. dictae Ecclesiae Romanae yiribtis, atrocissimo Turcorum Principi immania* 

simo Fidei Orthodoxae hosti^ f acilior ad Italiam ipsam aditus aperiebatur, prae« 
dictum Carolum, ut congregato faciooroaorum hominum exercitu in Senen» 
scm agrum incursiones faceret, ipsumque depopularetar, ic iii praedam daret^ 
ac plurima inibi nefanda perpetraret, induxit, ad finem etiam, ut substentato 
pro tempore ejus exercitu, nee intermissa interim proditione, solicitationet 
Perusinam civitatem praedictam Carolus ipse de improviso ingredi, & ea 
per fraudem potiri valeret. Quod quidem cum per Dei potentiaih minus eis 
ad votum similiter, successbset, & nos pro consenranda Italiae pace Castrum 
Montonis a dicto Carolo in territorio Perusino per antea possesaum, qui his 
scandalis occasionem praebuerat, & in dies praebere posse videbatur, prout 
poterat, verisimiliter, formidari, ad jus 8c proprietatem ejusdem Romanae 
£cclesiae» data prius pro eo recompensa, reduci curaremus, idem Lauren- 
tius & complices, etsi nulla injuria per nos, au.t per nostros lacesslti fuissent* 
in suo pravQ animo contra Romanam Ecclesiam praedictam improbe perse* 
verantes, ne hujusmodi Castrum ad eamdem Ecclesiam deveniret, neve scan- 
dalorum materia tolleretur, destinatis ad id armigeris, quorum nonnulli 
ductores a nostris po^tea intercepti sunt, exquisitis ^ damnatis viis impedirc 
tentarunt. 

Insuper ut eamdem Romanam Ecclesiam, cumulatis contra eamdem im« 
probis fayoribus, magis opprimere conarentur^ Deiphebum de Anguillaria 
quondam Aversi etiam de Anguillaria Comitis filium per felicis recordationis 
PauUum secundum Praedecessorem nostrum, exigentibus ejus demeritisj 
olim a detentione terrarum, castrorum & locorum, qui in territorio ipsius 
Romanae Ecclesiae per tyrannidem possidebat, amotum, & a terris ejusdem 
Romanae Ecclesiae exulem factum, ut se Carolo praedicto cum armata mar 
nu conjungeret, quo praedicta Ecclesia Romana a duobus fortius lacesseretur^ 
evocari, venientemque in territoriis Dominii Florentini recipi^ ac per plures 
dies ibidem commorari procurarunt. 

Praeterea ad Castra ejusdem Ecclesiae anhelantesi & apertis faucibus in- 
hiantes, Castrum Citernae Civitatis Castelli Dioecesis, quod ad eandem 
Ecclesiam pertinere dignoscitur, per insidias noctumas clam invadere, & 
dato ad id nonnuUis armigeris negotio, tyrannidi eorum subjipere, quamvis 
temerariis eorum ausibus fidelium dicti Castri custodum opera & diligentia 
obstiterit, minime erubuerunt, nee minus sententias & censuras per Praede- 
ccssores nostros^ & nos successive in Bullai quae in Coena Domini singulis 
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annis legitnr 8c publicatur» in eos latas, qui ad Sedem Apo«tolicam Fenicntes, N^ XXVL 
yel recedcntes ab eadetiit temeritate propria capiunt, detinent, aut talia fieri 
mandant, nee non qui Romipetas 8c peregrines ad Urbem caussa peregrina- 
tionis 8c devotionis accedentes capiunt, detinent, seu depraedantur^ aut aliis 
super his auxilium pracstant, consilium 8c favorem^ pariformiter & per pi* 
ratas & latrunculos maritimos» & illos praecipue, qui mare nostrum a monte 
Argentario usque ad Terracinam discurrere, & nayigantes in illo depraedari, 
vulnerare> interficere^ & rebus ac bonis suis spoliare praesumpserint, recep- 
tant, aut eb auxilium daut, consilium, yel fayorem. Simul etiam, qui yictu- 
alia, yel alia ad usum Romanae Curiae necessaria deducentes, ne ad Curiam 
ipsam deducantur, yel deferantur, impediunty inyadunt, seu perturbant, & 
qui talia facientes receptant, yd defendunt, idem Laurentius, & complices 
sui praedicti parvipendentes, & eleyata ceryice atque animo more Pharaonis 
indurato contemnentes & spernentes, multos ad ipsam Curiam Romanam 
caussa prosequendi negotia sua yenientes & novissime dilectos filios Bernar^ 
dum Sculteti de Luniborgo, Thimoholui de Leytzhau, & Henricum Brandis 
Clericum Lubicens. Romipetas 8c peregrinos, qui ad Urbem eandem caussa 
deyotionis accedebant, capere, bonis spoliare, & carceri mancipare, nee non 
quasdam triremes remigiis & aliis nayalibus instrumentis abunde munitas in 
mare nostrum praefatum discurrentes & nayigantes, in illo depraedantes, 
bonisque 8c rebus eorum spoliantes> yulnerantes & interficientes, nee non &. 
yictualia, quae ad usum dictae Curiae Romanae necessaria ad eandem pra 
tempore deferebantur, invadentes, receptare, defendare, fayoribus prosequi, 
alimenta eisdem non denegando, ut (quod deterius est) etiam stipendiis ordi- 
nariis conducere & adjuyare praesumpserunt, contumaciter in hujusmodi ceoii- 
suris & poen's, etiam per diutuma tempora insordescentes* 

Forro ne quid scelcris intentatum aut inausum relinquerent, non immc^ 
mores aut ignari censurarum & poenarum in sacris canonibus contra yiola- 
tores Ecclesiasticae libertatis & dictae Sedis auctoritatis per eosdem Praedeces- 
sor^s nostros diyersis temporibus successiye promulgatarum 8c contentarum, 
cum nos dudum Ecclesiae Pisanae certo modo yacanti, de yenerabilium Fra- 
trum nostrorum S. R. £• Cardinalium consilio, de persona bonae memoriae 
Francisci Archiepiscopi Pisani eumdem illi in Archiepiscopum praeficiendo 
proyidissemus, Laurentius & complices sui praedictt, ne proyisio hujusmodi 
debitum sortiretur efiectum, per plura tempora prohibere mandatis nostris 
palam resistendo non formidarunt. Deindeque cum per Omnipotentis Dei 
gratiam dictae- Sedis praeyaluisset auctoritas, idemque Franciscus Archiepis* 

copusj, 
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N^ XXVL coposi qui ctiam ex msigm £imslia SaWiatonxm optlmotum civiam Flbrenti;- 

Rorum existefaat, mandatoram nostrorum vigore regiminis & administratiotitt 
dictae PiBatiae Eccksiae pacificam possessionem consccutus fuisset, idem 
Laurentiud pravo & maligna animo tarn in eum, quam in multo& alios dictae 
civitatis Florentinae etiam pTimarios & optimates cives odia exercens continue^ 
dicti Archiepiscopi attctoritatem conculcare, & in iis, quae ad eum specta* 
bant} indebite se immiscere, ac ipsius Archiepiscopi, sicut et tyiannide qua« 
dam Fiorentini populij omnem auctoritatem sibi Tendicare & asurpare non 
cessavit. 

Cum nos Salvatoris nostri exemplo, cujus proprium est misereri semper 
& parcerCi sperantes eosden? Laurentium 3c complices tot & tantorum ex- 
cessuum per ecs contra nos Sr praefatam Romanam Ecclesiam impie com* 
missorum poenitere, & illatas injurias atque damna hujusmodi bene operando 
in dies recompensare debere, haec omnio pro Italiae praesertim pace & quiete 
aequo animo tolerare dovovissemus, eosdemque Laurentium & complices 
paterna charitate, ac si nunquam talia commisissent} prosequeremur, & pro 
posse non cessaremus in cunctis compkceie eisdem, contrarium spei nostrae 
hujusmodi nobis ex directo successk, nam cam c% eo, quia Laurentius ipse 
novissimc multos ex dictis civihfiift Flbrentinis primarii^ partim relegate, partim 
de medio tollere, & occidere^ sicut fertur, intendcns, ut latior sibi ad vindic- 
tam & crudelitatem hujusmodi campus pateret, se se in unum ex Octo civi- 
bus Florentinis de' Balia nuncupatis, assumi & eligi procuraverat, aegre hoc 
ferentibus ciyibuS} ad aliquas civiies & privatas inter eos dissensiones deven« 
tum esset, Laurentius praedictus & tunc Priores Libertatis, ac Vexillifet 
Justitiae dictae civitatis Florentinae, assistentibus eisdem complicibus reliquls 
ex dictis Octo de Balia nuncupatis, & nonnullis aliis civibus dictae civitatis^ 
Dei timore pefiitus abjecto furore succensi, & diabolica suggestione vexati^ 
ac tanquam canes ad efferam rabiem ducti, ut tandem sua libidine potiti, in ' 
Ecciesiasticas personas, quantum possent, ignominiosius saevirent, (proh 
dolor, & inauditum scelus!) in Archiepiscopum praedictum manus violen- 
tas injicere, & captum per plures horas in publico Palatio residentiae eorum« 
dem Priorum & Vexilliferi detinere, ac tandem communicato invicem de* 
super consilio, eum publice in fenestris dicti Palatii eminentibus coram po* 
pulo in die Dominico laqueo turpiter suspendi fecere ; cumque vitam fini* 
visset, laqueum scindi, ut corpus ipsius in terram caderet quemadmodum 
cecidit (quod nedum* referre, sed meminisse horremus) procurare minime 
crubuerunt ; multosque deinde alios Presbyteros & Ecclesiasticos viros bonae 
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oondkionis & famae, quorum aliqui eiant ex dilccti filii nostri Raphaelis S. N^ XXVI. 
Georgii ad Velum aureum Diaconi Carduialia in Frovincia nostra Ducatus 
Spoletaniy & nonuuUis aliia civitatibus, terns & locis praedictae Romanae 
Eeclesiae dictae Sedis Legati, & aliqui ex dictis Archiepiscopi f^miliaribus, 
partim auspendi> partim gladiis 9c fustibus confodi & necari paUm ^ publice 
in Eocleaiasttcae dignitatis opprobrium fecerint, & deterrima prioribus aggre- 
diendo Raphaelem Cardinalem 8c Legatqm praedictum in dicta civitate Flo- 
lentina in Ecclesia Cathedral!, dum ibidem divinis Oi&ciis ^ Missanim so«. 
lemniis eadem die Dominica interesset, capere & capi mandare, i:apturamque 
ipsam ratam babentesi eumdem sub fida custodia in praedicto Palatio teneri 
onnirunt & curant, & dum venerabilis frater Nicolaus Episcopus Modrusensis 
no«ter» & ejuadem Sedis Nuncius ad hoc specialiter destinatus, praedictos 
Lauventium, Prioresi VexilUferum, ac complices, ut Raphaelem Cardinalem, 
k Legatum praelibatum in sua libertate reponerent, nostro nomine requisi- 
vissetf illud negare, & se eumdem Cardinalem dimittere nolle pertinaciter af« 
(nnare non dubitarunt in Clericalis Ordinis & Pastora]is Officii vituperium. 
Quae omnia in Raphaelem Cardinalem, & Legatum ac Archicpiscopum, Pres* 
byteros & Clericos praedictos perpetrata, communi omnium de eis notitiam 
habentium judicio damnata, publica omnium fama id attestante, 8c facti no- 
terietate approbante, adeo referuntur, 8^ ^orumdem de illis notitiam haben- 
dum animi i^ bo^ suspensi 8^ oculi pendentes esse asserantur, & expectent 
quid a nobis in tales pro tantorum scelerum ultione statuatur. 

Nqs igitur praemissis omnibus debita meditatione pensatis, quamvis im- 
inensa s^el^tissimorum bominum crudelicatem, feritatemque immanissimamj 
ac flagitiosisnmum & ignominiosum universae Ecclesiae Sanctae Dei dedecus 
tttipiter illatum Tideamusy & a Praedecessoribus nostris in magnos Principes 
ob minora facinora acriter saevitum esse conspiciamus^ V if^ra^ habito super 
bis cum cisdem fratribus nostris S. R. £. Cardinalibus matura deliberationei 
de illorum unanimi consilio, & assensu, auctoritate Apostolica tenore prae« 
sentium declaramus iniquitatis filios Laurentium, Priores Vexilliferum^ Octo 
de Balia antedictos, tunc & qui illis in eorum Prioratus & Vexilliferatus, ac 
Ooto de Balia Officiis successerunt nunc exiscentesj ac omnes & singulos 
Eccksiaslicos & saeculares^ qui eis in praemissis in Archiepiscopum & Ra« 
phaelcm Cardinalem, Presbyteros & Clericos praefatos commissis praestite- 
runt & praestant auxilium, consilium vel fayorem, detentionemque Raphaelis 
Cardinalis pvaefati continuant, quorum nomina & cognomina ac si exprime* 
rentur, volumus haberi pro expressis, cujuscumque status, gradus, ordinis 
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N^ XXVT. vel conditionis exUtant, & quacumque Ecclesiastica vel mun^ana dignitate 

fungantur, propter praemissa in Raphaelem Cardinalem Franciscum Archie* 
piscopum, Presbyteros & Clericos praefatos commissa, juxta bonae memo- 
riae Bontfacii Papae Octavi similiter Praedeccssoris nostril 8c Viennensis 
Concilii, ac alionim Praedccessorum tiostrorum Constitutiones & Decreta 
criminis laesae Majestatis reos, sacrilegoSy excommunicatos, anathematiza* 
t08, infamcs, diffidatos, intestabiles. £t ut publica repulsa confusi nullum 
inveniant suae militiae successorem, cujuslibet haereditates esse ab intestato 
incapaces, feudis insuper ac locationibus, officiis & bonis spiritualibus & tem- 
pora)ibus, qui singuli eorum a praefatis Romana 8c Pisana EcclesiiS} nee 
non dictorum Laurentii, Priorum, Vexilliferi, Octo de Balia, & aliorum 
complicum filios & nepotes per rectam lineam descendentesi quibuscumque 
beneficiis Ecclesiasticis, quae quomodolibet tempore perpetrationis excessuum 
praedictorum obtinebant, qualiacumqne forent, spe promotionis in futurum 
onmino sublata, privatos, nee non feuda ad bona locata hujusmodi, ad £c- 
clesias ipsas, ita ut ii, ad quos spectant, de illis pro sua voluntate disponant, 
reversa^sse. Et cuncta eorumdem Laurentiii Priorum, Vexilliferi, & Octo 
de Balia, ac auxilium, consilium vel favorem praestantium, complicum, 8c 
adhaerentium hujusmodt aedificia in ruinam dan debere, ita ut eorum habi- 
tationes desertae fiant, & non sit qui eas inhabitet in posterum. Et ut per- 
petuam notam infamiae perpetua ruina testetur* nullo unquam tempore re- 
parentur, nullum eis debita reddere, nuUumve in judicio respondere teneri: 
nulli quoque filiorum aut nepotum praedictorum per virilem sexum descen- 
dentium ab eisdem, alicujus aperiri debere januam dignitatis aut honoris Ec- 
clesiatici vel mundani, 8c ad alicujus loci regimen ascendere omnino posset 
postulandi facultatem eis negatam Notariatus, Judicatus, & quodlibet aliud 
officium, seu ministerium publicum interdictum ; ad Ordinis ascensum inhi- 
bitum, ad beneficia & officia Ecclesiastica denegatum ascensum existere. Et 
ut magis sit famosa eorum infamia, ad actus legitimos nullum eis adituihy 
nullamve portam patere. Quidquid in bonis tunc inveniebatur, eorumdem 
Fisci & Reipublicae dominio applicatum fore, ita ut ex illis nil traiismittatur 
ad posteros, sed potius cum eis, 8c sua damnata existant. Florentinam prae* 
terea 8c Fesulanam ac Pistoriensem illi propinquiores dominio subjectas Ci* 
vitatcs & Dioceses Ecclesiastico & strictissimo interdicto suppositas esse, 8c 
praeter has poenas, eosdem Laurentium, Priores« Vexilliferum, Octo de 
Balia, auxiliatores, consultores, fautores» complices & adhaerentes omnes, 
& singulas alias excommunicationis, anathematis, ic aeternae maledictionis 
Acntentias, censuras & poenas in tam gravia crimina & excessus perpetrairtes 
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tarn a jure^ quam per extravagantes constitutiones & litteras Praedecessorum N^ XXVI. 

praedictorum^ & nostras inflictas Incurrisse } ipsam quoque civitatem Floren- 

tlnam» si infra mensem ei a jure statutum Laurentiumi Prioresi Vexillife* 

rum, Octo, auxiliatoreSj consultores, complices, fautores, & adhaerentes 

praedictosj prout tanti facinoris exigit enormitas, & ei facultas afiuerit, non 

duxerit puniendos, Fontificali, Archiepiscopali, qua decoratur, dignitate 

priyatam fore^ & nihilominus interdictam remanere, &c. Denique Lauren- 

tium Mediceum ac Magistratus solemni ritu diebus festis anathemate percelli 

jussity atque cum iis eorumque sectatoribus ac sociis quodvis genus commercii 

haberi vetuit. Datum Romae apud S. Petrum anno Incarnationis Domi- 

nicae millesimo quadringentesimo septuagesimo octavo KaL Junii Pontificatus 

nostri anno VII. 
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FlORENTINA Synodus in luce ilia Spiritus Sancti congregata, quae iUu- N^'XXVIL 
minat omnem hominem venientem in hunc mundum, & revelat abscondita 
tenebrarum ad perpetuum veritatis testimonium, & Sixtianae caliginis dissi- 
pationem. Infallibilis summi Patris praescientia, qua nobis ciamavit ab initio, 
judicate matrem vestram, judicate quoniam uxor tnea non eit^ facit, ut rejectam 
in faciem filiorum pudibunda ejus operientium crapulam salva conscientia 
cxtergamus. Dies enim yenere comminationis iUius, nudaho tgnominiam tuam^ 
destruent lupanar tuum^ demoliantur prostihulum adulterti tm, (5* desinesfornicariy 
mercfdisque ultra non daUs amatoriius tuts. 

Nam Sixtus leno matrb suae oblitae jam dierum adolescentiae suae, 
quando erat nuda, operuit confusione faciem suam, ingressus vineam Domi- 
ni Sabaoth bonos palmites extirpavit, malos inseruit, turrim aedificatam dis- 
jecit, maceriem opposuit pro muro Hierusalem, hortum conclusum dissipa- 
vit, locttstas & brucos in agrum Domini convocayit* Quam celestis sponsus 
formosam suam unicam & columbam sine macula appellabat, hie adultero- 
rum minister deformam meretricem ic corvum sordibus plenum reddidit : 
emptam in templo profanis vehdidit, 8c ex ejus pretxo porcos auratis glandi- 
bus enutriyit. Successor inde Petri £lium interemic, & diaboli Vicarius 
christianissimum quemque adortus est. Gubemator nayiculae in solam Cir- 
cis indulam enavigayir, & ejecto Joanne & Andrea, Tyresias tantum ic 
HieroUymos transportavit. Clayigcr Superorum inferis omnibus ostium 
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N^ XXVII. aperuit, & funiculo illoi quo Dominas ex Ecclesta vendentes & etnfentes 

columbas de tempio ejeciti sicariis suis laqueum fecit. Pastor infecttis sanits 
ores persecutus est, & sues solosj in qaorum gregem Salvator iittmtttiddi 
spiritus abire jasstt, in caulis ejus ccHigregavit. Propteftey dick DotnifiU^ 
congregabo omnes quas dilexisti cum umverstt quos odiiti, ut vidtant turpitudtn^m 
tuam, (sf denudtnt te vestimentis tuis. Turpitude ejus nova, quam DominUd 
per nos universis ejus fidelibus ostendi voluit, Sixti ascehsus est, aKutid^ 
quam per ostium in Florentinum ovile \ horaicidium est innocentis agtii Jti^ 
liani de Medicis, quern tamquam fur & latro ante altare Domini mactavit & 
perdidit : illud per Salviatum Archiepiscopum Pisanuih moKtus edt, -hoc pet 
Raphaelem perfecit Riarium, quern quia puerum ad Cardinalatum ^vejtera^ 
voluit, ut his primitiis, & per sanguinem Christianum defectum aiippleitt 
aetatis. Commisit haec praeterea inter Missarum solemnia, dum corpus Do- 
mini a Sacerdote sumeretur, ut Christum quoque, cujus se Vicarium dicit, 
traderet, ac secum faceret proditdrem. Et clamat in suis censuris^ proh do- 
lor ! suspenderunt Archiepiscopum ; . Archiepiscopum, qui nunquam fuit Chris- 
tianus, Archiepiscopum molientcin seditiondm, occupanteln Palatiuiti piib* 
licum, & sttspensurum Priores patriae libertatis, nisi se defeddissent : exooni^- 
municat Magnificum Laurentium sartctissimum civem^ quod se mactari ut 
fratet non permiserit, Dominos urbis quod se dejici de fenestris noluerint. <^ 
excommunicatam excommunicationem 1 O maltdictam maledictioaem ^ani« 
natissimi judicis ! cuJus maledicticfieosp/cnumeit, ist amarkudine isf doh^ sub lin^ 
gua ejus labor tf dobr, sedet in insidus cum SvUibuSjUt inierfiddt innocentem* 

Permittitur etiam diabolo defenslo, nee vim vi tepclXtut naiura ttnquam 
aut leges uUae YCtuerunt. Et pro poenitentia commissi sceleris, pro dissi- 
mulatione, quam etiam per casdgationem soorum perferre potuit, pro aliqua 
commiseratione, quae ab eo fusi sanguinis expectabatar, subdit interdicto 
civitatem, quod libertatem suam tutata sit, pro remundratione aervati Calrdi- 
nalisy qiiem aut homicidii participem ob tam familiarem conjantioncm, aiit 
nimium adolescentem faMri oportet, saevit in animas, litterisque necat, qiios 
ferro non potuit* 

Reos sanguinis, ne particeps fiat sangutnia, defendit Ecclesia. Hie quia 
Sanctae Reparatae templum cruentavit, fuso se immiscet ^nguini, maledidt 
mortuo, vulneratum persequitur; nam, ne alteram quoque gladium conti- 
neat, armat Ferdinandum Regem, qui aperto marte perficiat, quod ipse oc- 
culte & per proditionem molitus est } sic, ut fuit^ aceltts scelere tegitur, fc 
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oiendaeiom tnendtKio €xetn«tar. Nee uhqnam parcit malui, <][m scmel bo« N^ XXVII. 
fiom offendit. Stitmilabat f win win aonbhiosai malignitaB ; nunc & conscien- 
tia & detects pMidido {achim^ ut dedaret quod intdiigi non v«lt, quo oi>- 
|}riinatur» aut avctoritati detor, si aequit satuniiy ^od intelligttur. 

II* Sed priusquam suis litteris respondeamus, modum tain nefandae 
conjorationis |>ercumima8, Sc modttm, quern nos non iingimuB, aut arbicra- 
muTf sed qiietn sui deprdiensi sine tortura scripserei & Praetor alienigena^ 
ac sex viri religiosi a sanctionbus nostrae civitatis praesentes subscripserc : 
neve minus credatut purae Terttati nostrae, quam figmentis iliius, ob cujus 
honorem tacebamus, inseremus propria verba Jo. Baptistae Montesecco, qui 
mandatum Sixti acceperat, excerpta fideli manu, ex confessione ipsius, quam 
vir gravis, verus, & tantum proditor, ne Domhto suo esset proditor, reli- 
quit. Caussam vero tam insolentis odii, & inexpectatae retributionis in fa- 
nuliam de Medicis, quae semper ei & 5edi ApostoKcae servierat, nullam in- 
venimus, nisi quamdam perditam camis & sanguinis revehtioncm, qua ob 
Comitem ilium suum Hieronymum, in cujus manibus nunc Ecclesia Dei 
est, ddlirat, furit & insanity Habet hie suus Imohm S. Romanae Ecclesiae 
urbem, quam, ejecto Taddeo Manfredo, se tenere post mortem sui Poiltificls 
posse diffidebat, nisi vicinum dominium Florentinum aliquo foedere amicitiae 
obligaret. Major autem obligatio inveniri posse non videbatur, quam si suo 
beneficio praeessent, qui in ea Republica primates essent; fieri autem id sine 
status mutatione non jpoterat, mutari autem status sine morte Laurentii & 
Juliani de Medicis impoiisibile videbatur : nullus enim pene in ea civitate 
patricius est, qui liac promovente domo, patricius non sit ; nullus plebejus, 
qui tiosmianis opibus & pane Laurentiano pastus aliquando non fuerit. Hac 
igitUr impetlente mbie. Comes oblitus omnis humani, divxnique juris, dbli* 
tus beneficiorum, oblitus conditionis suae, qui cerdo fuerat, stirpem Cos- 
mianam delere aggreditur, Pactiam subrogare, ex qua etiam Franceschinum 
libidinum socium inter familiares habebat. Hunc, ac Salviatum Archiepis* 
copum, ut omnia ex suorum ore referamus, ita primum secum locutos Jo- 
hannes Bapdsta moriturus scripsit. <* Noi determiniamo mutar lo stato di 
<* Firenze, e vogliamo V ajuto tuo. lo gli risposi, che per loro faria^ ognt 
^* cosa, ma essendo soldato del Papa e del Conte, non ci poteria intervenire : 
^* P Arcivescovo mi rispose ; come credi tu facciamo questa cosa senza con- 
** sentimento del Conte ? Immo ci5 che si ricerca e che si fa/ e per sua 
<* sicurti, ed esaltar piu lui, che noi, e per mantenerlo nello stato suo* 
" Avvisandoti se questa cosa non si fa, io non ti daria del suo stato una 
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N^ XXVII. ^* fa^j perchc Lorenzo de* Medici^ chc gli vuol rnvde, dopo la mOrte dd 

« Papa not! cerchera mai altro che torli quel poco di stato, e farlo mal capi- 
^ tare. £t infra : e in quanto pericolo era lo stato del Conte dopo la morte 
<' del Papa, e cbe routandosi detto stata saria istabilito di non potere il aud- 
*' detto Conte aver piu male, e che per questo si voleva fare ogni cosa." 

Sed haec quantum ad caussam, & primam facem incendii, ut intelUgatur 
nulla lacessitum injuria Comitem Hieronymum, sed ut tutius possideret, 
quod male occupaverat, in familiam conspirasse de Mcdicis. Mensum vero 
eum a $uo animum Laurentii & intentionem ex his, quae sequuntur, ap- 
paret. 

<< £ fummo insieme con Lorenzo, ne altrimenti mi rispose, che se fosse 
** suto padre al Conte, ne con altro amore, in modo che a fe maravigliare. 
*< £t infra : io me ne andai a Imola, dove stetti poch; giorni, perche cosi 
<< aveva in commissione per la espedizione di delta causa, e nel tornare ad- 
*« dictro fui a Cafaggiolo, dove trovai la Magnificenza di Lorenzo e di Giu» 
«* liano, e avendo riferito al Magnifico Lorenzo come aveva trovato Ic cose 
^' del Conte, mi consiglio con le piu cordiali parole ed amorevoU del mondo " 

Nonne ex his coUigitur Comitem statui suo fulcrum removisse, quaesisse 
laqueum fin margine) ab ejus infirmitate abegisse Medicos, advocasse insa- 
nos : nam ipsum sic mandasse huic suorum militum ductori turn ex multis 
ejus ad Archiepiscopum & Pazzios litteris, turn ex his verbis^ cum essent 
ante Fontific'em, & de morte istorum tractaretur, suadente Pontifice, ut si 
fieri posset, status sine caede mutaretur, deprehenditur. <' £ quest' ordine 
*< ci fu dato tutto per il Sig. Conte in Roma." Item (in margine j tanquam 
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sine sanguine tanta mutatio fieri posset, retulit sic Comitem respondisse : 
** se fara quanto se podera non intervengha ; pure quando intervenisse, la 
<< Vostra Santita perdonera a chi il fesse. Rispose il Papa al Conte : tu sei 
" una beftia" tamquam vellet dicere a domandarmene, nam & ipsum Pon- 
tificem consensisse caedi subsecuta verba satis plane demonstrant. *< Con 
<< questo ci levassimo da S« Santita, facendo conclusione esser contents dare 
*< ogni favore & ajuto di gente d' arme, o d' altro, che a cio fosse necessarip. 
*< r Arcivescovo rispose e disse. Padre Santo siate contcnto, che guidiamo 
'• noi questa barca, che la guideremo bene ; e Nostre Signore rispose, io sono 
<< contentQ \ & con questo ci levassimo da' suqi piedi. £^ infra : dicendo 
'< iippero ^cmpre, che V onore di N. Sa«tita e del Conte ci fosse raccoman- 
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<< dato, e con quest* ordine laDomenici mattina a di 26. d' Aprile 1478. si N^ XXVII. 
<^ fc in S. Reparata quanto e pubblico a tatto il mondo, &c.". 

Eat nunc Siztus, & se Pontificem dicat, justum beilum movisse praedi* 
cet, recte censuras ptomnlgassc damet ; sed quid probationis opus est ? Fas* 
sus est) & hoc ipsemet post detectam conjurationem. Sed nolumus^ nisi 
quae vidimus, Sc manus nostrae contractaverunt, in testimonium rei afierre y 
scribit tamen ad cum Philelphus vir kioa minoris doctrinae, quam aetatis 
istud idem audivisse se Mediolani his verbis : << at audio abs te, quo nihil est 
^f absurdiusy magisque indignum sanctissimo ore tuo id jactitatum esse tui 
** consilio & jussu, &c." 

Videte quam obcaecatusj quam perditus sit senex, conjurat ob Comitem, 
omnia vult patiatur prius Sedes Apostolica^ quam Comes ^ nee erubescit, 
qui modo panem vicatim mendicabatj fateri se yoluisse per proditionem sta- 
tum antiquissimae Reipublicae reformare, quo melius aut omnem sui Coml- 
tis in se culpam transferret, aut ambitionem dissimulet. Haec enim prima 
ejus in eumdem conjurationis ratio fuit, ut ex his verbis ejus coUigitur. <' E 
« cos) ti dico Gio. Batista, che io desidero assai, che lo stato di Fiorenza si 
<< muti, &c. che ogni volta che ne fusse^Lorenzo fuora, faressimo di quella 
** Repubblica quello volessimo, e saria a un gran proposito nostro. II Conte 
<' e r Arcivescovo, che erano presenti, dissero : La Santita Vostra dice il 
<< vero, che quando aviate Fiorenza in vostro arbitrio, e poterne disporre, 
** come potrete, la S. V. mettera legge a mczza Italia, c ognuno avra caro 
'< esservi amico, &c.^ Sed quid Florentinis cum Papa in his quae Spiritus 
non sunt, & quo saeculo^ & qua pera banc arrogantiam prompsit, ut cogt- 
taret vir religiobiis de invadetKia Republica Florentina ? 

Mittitur denique Pisas Archiepiscopus Salviacus, Florentiam Franccschi* 
nus Pazzius, Imolam Joannes hie Baptist qui suo nobis hanc digito verita- 
tern ostendit, & Tiphemum Laurentius Eques Castellanus, qui praesto es* 
sent cum cxpeditis miKtibus ad diem caedis ; alios non habebat Comes, quos 
C<msiliarios sues appellaret, & hi omnes pariter in.negotid palam deprehensi; 
Creatur interea Cardihalis in Studio nostro Pisano suus hie adolescens nepos 
Comitis. Venit Montughium Pazziorum villam, tamquam profecturus 
Perusiam suae jam legattonis Provinciam ; secum erat Archiepiscopus Salvia* 
tus ; visitatur publico privatoque nomine a civibus universis. Invitatur Fe« 
sulas a Maghifico Laurentio) ubi etiam quantiim postea percepimus, si Ju^ 
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N^ XXVII. Uanus adfiiisset, inter epulas homicidiufia commiaisieiit i adesie auCcm npm 

potuiti quia erat infirmii8» & ut omnia nude f^fenuaus^ aneha, id ett sin* 
guinis tumore tenebatur. Alterum sine altero aggrcdi periculosum existima- 
bant. Nam alias perducere ilium Romam tentsrere, quo seeuriiu disjunctis 
ab invicem fratribus homicidia diversis in loess coimmitterentur. Noo cce* 
ditis Romam solitam esse asylum omnibus etiam.sontibnst non futsse tutsan 
homini christianissimo ? Legite quam ipsemet quoque Joannes Qapti^ta ad^ 
miratus sit. ** E domandandolo io cfae modo era qttCSto> QM disse hofi^nw 
<< di venire questa Pasqua, e quanto prima IbI senta la sua plrtita» Francesco 
<( partira ancor lui| & anderi a spedirsi^ e fari il senriseio a queUo rtmavrab 
<< & all' altro innanzi che torni, ec. 

'< Domandai il Conte ; sa Nostro Sigoore questo medesimo, mitdio si 
« dico* DiaTolo egli e gran fatto» che il consent!. Mi ri$ppse> non sai ti^ 
<< che gli facciamo fare quello vogliamo noi i Basta, che Je cose anderanno 
<< bene. £ stettesi in queste trame parecchi di del suo venire, o no. Da poi 
<« veduto che non veniva, deliberammo ad ogni modo cavarne le mani." 

Proponitur itaque» dum essent FesttUs, desiderium visendae FloKutiae ; 
oflFert Laurentius se refacturum libenter in urbe, quod ruri omiaerat. Ac« 
ceptatur, venitur. Die Dominica XXVI. Aprilis itur ad Ecclesiam, solem* 
niter Missa celebratur. 

Domi interea parabatur convivium, quantum .nunquam alias magnifi* 
cum: videte quam diversa hospitukn ^ coqvivarfun inteotio. Deaipbulabat 
circa Chorum Laurentius; Julianas, quia claudus erat, stabat, nulii^cturi 
ambo domum Cardinalem, qui quod venerat saeptus armatis pedissequis, & 
pluribus stipatoribus, quam ejusmodi soleant dignitates, multis reprehension! 
fuity suspicioni nulli) quis enim unquam Cardinalem, dum res divina age- 
retur, necaturum hospites suos, si non legisset illud, qui comedunt tecum^ 
ponent imidiasy credidisset ? Archiepiscopus simulata salutatione matrif , re* 
licto in Ecclesia Cardinale, domum se contulerat. Conventum enim erat 
inter eos, ut auditis campanis in elevatione corporis Christi, Emissarii in £c-» 
cksia genuflezos & adorantes fratres trucidarent, Ardiiepiscopus in Palatio 
civitatis curia, Dominos verbis, ac aditus armatis occuparet, Jacobus Eques 
Pazzius commissa a sicariis in templo caede, cum manu armatorum popu* 
lum convocans invasoribus Palatii succurreret. Ingress! enim jam erant 
tanquam familia Cardinalis Urbem lecti iub Johanae BaptisU milites, de 
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quibus in confessione sua ^* & a me ordino me ne andassi a Imola con cento N^ 

<* provigionati." Agnim quoque Aretinum Laurentius CastellanuS) Mu- XXVIL 
gellam Tolentinus, Imolae Gubernator cum ezercitu Sixtiano intraverant* 
Evenit autem, ut in Ecclesia ab Elevatione ad Communionem res diflFerre* 
tur. Voluit nam Dominus, arbitramur, aut in hoc secum sanguine novam 
sponsam descendentem de caelo communicare, aut a sua hujus innocentiam 
mortis ostendere. Ut enim Sacerdos in ejus memoriam calicem sumpsit, 
ambi inermes & sine ulla suspicione ab armatis sicarlis invaduntur, occiditur 
statim Julianus a Franceschino Pazzio> Bernardoque Bandino lateri ejus 
haerentibus, infirmus quidemi & qui ea die praeter morem gladiolum, qui 
ei ulceratum crus quatiebat, domi reliquerat, sicque innocens juvenis, gau- 
dium universae terrae, filius ac nepos eorum, qui semper erexere Ecclesia«, 
in Ecclesia trucidatur inter Missarum solemnia, qui mille paverat Sacerdotes^ 
& in oculis novi Cardinalis> qui eum erat convivio excepturuSi immolatur. 
Vere martyr patriae suae, qui nulla sua culpa, sed quod sine ejus morte nee 
frater, nee ilia subjici poterat, interficitur* Laurentius, sive quod pluris 
faciens Dominus ejus eleemosinas, quam symonias Comitis Hieronymi. 
ebumbravlt caput ejus in die belli^ sive quod strenue manu & clamore populi 
se defenderet, uno tamen vulnere accepto sospes in Sacrarium se recipit. It 
tamen rumor per urbem utrumque esse mortuum, ac superatum Palatium, 
arcem civitatis. Intrarerat enim jam illud Salviatus sub praesentandi Breris 
Apostolici nomine, portamque ac aditus supremos tenebat. Nullus tamen 
victores secutus est \ arma capit Patritius quisque ac Plebejus. Locum alii 
caedis, alii aedes Laurentianas, Forum majus multi petiere : civitas uniyersa 
consurgit : ploratus auditur eorum, qui arma capere non possunt, sublatos e 
medio patres pauperum, propugnacula libertatis, panem patriae. Magistra- 
tus interea, qui tenebatur verbis Archiepiscopi quo adyeniret Eques Pazzius^ 
cognito dolO) arreptis candelabris, arreptis verubus, eum alia arma non ha- 
beret, invasores detrudit, turrim ascendit, renientemque in subsidium Jaco- 
bum saxis e campo subjecto repellit : tenebant tamen inferiorem Palatii par- 
tem Salviatani banc ingressi per fractam ariete portam cives capiunt, suspen- 
dunt, praecipitant. Juventus interea, quae ad locum caedis concurrerat, 
jacentem Julianum ofFendit, ululat, amplectitur, Laurentium a Sacrario 
domum reducit, vulnus, quod ei inflictum coUo fuerat, ob suspicionem ye- 
neni sugit labiis, parricidas insequitur. A^rum quam brevi tantum incen- 
dium extinctum sit, quam nullus e tot proditoribus evaserit* Solus Cardi- 
nalis opera Laurentii, qui etiam in tanta clade amissi optimi fratris, & pro- 
priae vitae periculo suae erga illam dignitatem reverentiae est recordatus, a 
VOL* !• 3 E furore 
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IfQ furore populi liberatus est. Hunc Laurentiani in Palatium vbc deduxerunt, 

XXVII. reliquos omnes sanguis ille innocens aut suspenses vidit laqueo^ aut discerp* 
tos unguibus. 

III. Sic se res habuit^ Christiani lectores, hac de caussa^ hoc ordine, 
his mediis tentata eversio Florentina est. Per haec vestigia eum, qui venitf 
ut vitam habeant^ isf abundantius habeant^ Sixtus secutus est. Sanguis optime 
de Christiana religione meritus per Principem religionis fususj violata per 
Pontificem Ecclesia, polluta per summum Sacerdotem sacra sunt. £t haec 
nequis ignoret aut excusare possit> confirmat aperto bello & promulgatis cen- 
suris coeptam conjurationem sequitur. Earn mulierculam imitatur, quae 
vento detectum caWitium, ut posteriori veste retegeret^ nates detexit. In 
cubiculo suo, ut vidistis, tractata res est : suus Comes Pactios ad necem ar- 
mavit, suus cardinalis familiam caedi, presentiam sceleri praestitit, suus 
exercitus fideles fines nostros pro Turcts ingtessus est. Quis jam non 
videat delirum senem his suis promulgatis censuris voluisse notam ma* 
cula, lutum stercore lavare? Ecquis fidelis non moveatur ad tarn scelera- 
tam machinationem^ studeatque saluti suae per nostrum periculum provi- 
dere ? Non enim pro sua, sed Domini caussa claves expediunt, qui ligandi 
atque solvendi auctoritatem habent. Non adimunt defensionem, qui judices 
esse volunt, non imprimunt censuras, qui officio satisfacturi sunt, non eva- 
ginant gladiumj qui nolunt mortem peccatoris, sed ut magis convertatur & 
vivat. Non jubent, solvat nemo, exigant omnes, qui suum unicuique tri- 
bttunt, cum hi praesertim quos ad decoctionem compellere cupiebat, suis 
creditis non receptis, debitis omnibus persolutis, sic excommunicati & laces- 
siti dispensatori ejus non invenienti Romae, qui iili suas pecunias crederet de 
quadringentis aureis in quotidianas expensas subvenerit, quae omnia tam vo- 
bis timenda sunt, quam nobis deploranda. Sed ad refellendam sententiam 
ejus (in margined quamquam rem exposuisse superasse sit) ut factis, non ver- 
bis, rationibus non querelis caussam nostram tueamur, veniamus. 

Hie quidem undecim capita rerum objicit Sixtus Laurentio Medici, ut 
multis vincat, quem una ratione non potuit : adjutum Vicellium : tentatam 
Penisiam : defensum Montonium : vocatum Deiphaebum : Tyfemum ex- 
petitam : captos Romipetas : Pyratas immissos : negatam Salviato Pisano sa^ 
cram possessionem : suspensionem ejusdem familiarium : dcnique mortem 
Archiepiscopi, ac dctentionem Cardinalis* 

Quae 
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Quae omnia tarn vera sunt, quam falsum suis machinatlonibus JuUanum tJo 
non esse occisum. Bone Deus, quam toties labitur, qui semel offendit ad XXVU. 
lapidem pedem suum (in tnargine. Quam vera ea vox Paul! : quonsam ^ ipse 
€ircundatus est infirmitate). Non satis est Solium iliud Pontificium prostituisse; 
vuk etiam censuras in contemptum, & eamdem turpitudinem adducere (in 
margine. Plenitudinem potestatis, quae ad criminalia non extenditur evacuat 
auctoritate dum replet injustitia). Vocat filium iniquitatis Laurentium^ qui 
non iniqua tunc egit, cum pristinae paupertatis suae victum subministravitj 
cum postmodum assumpto ad Pontificatum, primus omnium obedientiam 
praestitit, & semper fuit aequissimus. Vocat perditionis alumnum, quia per* 
ditum cupiebat) at secundum Dominum, qui eum e tot gladiis eripuit, salutis 
fuit alumnusi quod etiam is, qui eum occisurus erat, praemonuit. <* Non 
<< me gli fate dare in Chiesa, che quelli Santi I' ajuteranno }" religiosior 
sicariusi quam theologus Pontifex. Declarat excommunicatum, ut boni 
omnes intelligant extra communionem esse malorum juxta illud : odivi Ec- 
clesiam malignantium^ fff cum impiis non sedebo. Maledicit, ut super maledic- 
tionem ipsius Dominus inducat benedictionem. £t monuimusi inquit, priuSi 
immo necare voluit, prius gladium, prius adegit jugulo, quam verbum auri. 
Nunc conclamat post infectam rem, ut verbis conficiat quem ferro non 
potuit. 

IV* Dicit sensisse cum Laurentio quosdam complices ejus. Interroget 
Cardinalem suum Sancti Creorgii ad Vclabrum, populusne, an complices 
isti erant^ qui in illo tumuitu capiti suo enses intentabant i Populusne an 
complices illud remiserunt ? Partem ne civitatis an totam vidit pro Laurentio 
in parricidas insurgere ? Raptavit ne per urbem cadaver Pactiij qui animarn 
tuam moriens diaboio commendavit, multitudo complicum an puerorum? 
Cujus erat illud threatrale carmelii << Muoja ii Papa, muoja il Cardinale, 
^< viva Lorenzo, che ci da del pane" a complicibus ejusmodi aegre repres* 
sum. Vidit ille omnia, audivit, tetigit; modo sinatur ingenue loqui, nee 
prius Hieronjrmum adeat, quam Vicarium ejus Sixtumt Magnus certe fuit 
is complicum numerus, qui clamante Pazzio libertatem, mortuos esse Lan- 
rentium & Julianum, palatium, cessisse victoribus, neminem reliquerit vel 
affinem, qui eum sequeretur; mitis ea tyraanis, quae plures habuit mortua 
defensores, quam vivens ac victrix libertas sectatores: illud quoqiie quam 
ridiculum est, quam falsi, & imperiti judicii argumentum, voluisse Lauren- 
tium creari se ex Octo viris Baliae, ut aliquos cives e Republica ejiceret. . Per 
alios faciunti Sijtte Pontifex, per alios Principes civitatum, cum quid ejus- 
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N^ modi est agendum. Auctores tamen haberi voluit eorum, quae populo sint 

XXVII. placitura ; & ne longe exempla petantur^ cum primum in hos parricidas 
animadvertendum fuit, Magistratu se Laurentius abdicavit, acccptarat id, ut 
nimiam illius dignitatis in se licentiam corrigeret, & ut extorres quidam per 
cum in patriam revocarentur^ non novi proscriberentur. Nunc vis eum 
omnia posse in Florentina Republican quo melius communibus jaculis pri* 
vatam simultatem ferias^ nunc adeo debilem effingis> ut esse in Magistratu 
indigeatj quo aliquid in ea pro arbitrio statuere possit. Sistas, Sixte, opor- 
tet, si vis banc tuam declarationemi non confusionem appellari. Sed quid 
verba singula repellimus ? Cuperemus pro honore Romanae Sedis^ ut una 
saltern clausula praeter illam (licet immeriti) in tam longo processu, vel ez- 
cessu potius veritate niteretur^ nam ilia de fratrum nostrorum consensu quid 
mendaciusj quid impudentius! Verius dixisset de filii nostri Hieron^mi sinu, 
nam fratres illi sui viri sanctissimi nunquam tot mendaciis consenserunt : vin 
sunt, possunt interrogari ; sed credite, iideles } Monacho ad ultimum ad sum- 
mum gradum provecto nihil frontosius, nihil privati appetitus pertinacius^ 
publici honoris negligentius. 

I, Quantum autem ad Nicolaum Vitellium, juvere hominem Florentini^ 
ne sua patria ejiceretur, dum is praesertim nee rebellabat, nee unquam alias 
tam obediens Ecclesiae fuit, qui ita ex foedere icto de voluntate Fauli Ponti- 
ficis per Sixtum quoque alioquin confirmato tenebatur. Revocari autem 
id subito lege uUa non permittebatur, cum hoc quod Tifernates cum Floren- 
tinis contraxerant, liberum esset, duraret & per conservationem sua cum 
Ecclesia initum esset & concessum, ilia enim perturbatis, & in media eorum 
obedientia ac pace Italiae exercitus immissis, quid sibi voluit, quid subesse 
caussae poterat, quid extemos, ne dum conjunctos exire in occursum non 
deberet? Utendum quidem fuit licentia> ne dum concesso foedere, quod 
saltem intelligeretur Pontifex ne, an miliuris excursio improvisam illam cala- 
mitatem inferret. Nam patuit postea quid statui Florentino illius civitatis 
motus portendebat, quanquam multarum caedium , & perturbationum fomes 
erat & initium. Fuit insuper auxilium illud ejusmodi, ut fidem Ligae ser- 
varet, Fontificis mentem offendere non posset : nam Legati copialas tam ve- 
rum est alioquin fuisse lacessitas,, quam falsum.Florentinqs eam solvere obsi- 
dionem non potuisse, si voluissent* Hujus rei testem alium nolumus, quam 
nepotem suum, ipsum scilicet Cardinalem S. Petri ad Vincula, quem is falso 
in testimonium suum Bullis inseruit. Fatetur hie ingenue palam se nun^ 
quam in ea legationteaut Laurentium, aut aliquid Laurentii contra Ecclesiam 
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Vidisse \ dignior nepos thiara, quam patruus pileo. Fuit absolutus praeterea N* 

jam tertio Laurentius ab omni, si quern, ob missos a principio milites finea XXVIL 
defensurosy in canonem incidisset. Nam qunrtus hie est annus hujus rei, cuju» 
nunc judicium repetiti immemov, quod Dominus bis in idipsum non judicata 
immemor quod Salvator dixit, si peccaverit in te frater tuus, vaJe (5* corripe 
eum inter te isf ipsum solum^ immemor, quod subjunzit etiam, septuagies septiet^ 
immemor illius ad Fetrum, cujus tam vices gerit, quam monitum servat, mitte 
gladium tuum in vaginam^ nam qui gladio ferity gladio peril. 

At queritur revocatum post ope Laurentil in patriam Vitellium tanquami 
ea imprudentia sint Florentini, ut malint jacentem erigere, quam stantem 
non tueri. Durasset Vitellius, permansisset Tifemi Vitellius, si Florenti- 
nus manum apposuisset \ quid enim obstabat^ quo minus, capta urbe, arx 
quoque imperfecta caperetur, nisi quod deficientibus extemis amicis, defecere 
& interni qui eum revocaverant. Nam Joannem Vitelli Vitellii filium,. 
qui eorum stipendiis militabat, nedum reliquos tenuecunt Praetores Floren- 
tini, ne patrem contra Ecclesiam sequeretur,. ita ut ejectum se Tifemo Vi- 
tellius a Florentinis non revocatum quereretur. Laurentium vero postmo* 
dum revocasse Nicolajum ex agro patriae suae vicino» & praeter auctoritatem- 
Florentinae Libertatis. transtulisse Pisas, quo pacatus Sixtus civitate ilia poti^ 
retur, non dicit. Subticet beneficia, offensas derivat in crimina, suspiciones 
afiert pro commissis, in non subditos, non confessos, non convinctos, non 
citatos sententiam profert excommunicationis. Sic redditur pro bono ma- 
lum, sic fratilis gratitudo pro custodito sublatum Tifernum queritur. Sic 
quod tumultuarie coepit, tumultuarie & nullo servato juris ordine prose* 
quicur. 

II. Sunt juncti foedere Florentini cum Perusinis, & his Perusinis, qui 
Comiti Carolo adversantur, Pontifici favent, & culpat Vicarius veritatis Lau« 
rentium, quod per Comitem Carolum, quaesierit abducere Perusiam ab £c- 
clesiae reverentia. Vanum omnino & ridiculum mendacium, & quod se 
ipsum solvat, sociasque calumnias apud recta judicia mentitas demonstret. 
Nam hi quoque Perusini, qui Caroli partes sequebantur, cum Florentiae 
exularent in Pactiana conjuratione deprehensi cum reliquis, qui Archiepis- 
copum ad occupandum Palatium secuti sunt^ periere. £t, inquit, ut sub- 
dat Perusiam per Carolum suae tyrannidi. Subditur ne per reditum unius 
civis tam facile populosissima civitaa nunquam verum jugum passa servitu- 
tis ? Erat ne insuper Comes Carolus tam servus, ut praestaret ei secum pa-- 
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N^ triam alienae subdere ditioni ? Tyrannuft praeterea Laurentius ne est, qui 

XXVIL .suo exercitu potuerit rem tantam aggredi ? At forsan discessus Caroli a Ve« 
netis.fait adeo ignotus, ut simolatas putari posset. Pudet respondere tam 
puerilibus verbis & impudent! meadacio verecundam apponere veritatem* 
Credimus eum congerere in hanc BuUam voluisse quidquid adversi in suo 
FontificatU) quidquid poenarum ofienderit ; tot enim pene execrationes in 
auis litteris conglutinat, quot vuinera Juliano etiam jacenti sicarius ejus in- 
flixitj ut idem judex videretur & occisor. Unam tamen injustam juste poe- 
nam adhibuit. Frivavit Fisanos dignitate Archiepiscopali, qui nihil aliud 
egerunt, quam quod cives duos in eo suspendio amisere, & id fecit, putamuSy 
quia voluit etiam habere partem cum his, qui ilios privarunt Archiepiscopos, 
& sentire in aliquo cum Presbytericidis, ut senserat cum homicidis. Verius 
quidem privarat eos (in margine, tam antiqua dignitate) cum Pisanae eorum 
Ecclesiac Simoniacnm praefecit ienonem hereticum. Sed hanc novam exco- 
gitavit priyationem, ut cognosceretis a muUitudine poenarum ejus tam odii 
copiam, quam justitiae paupertatem (in margine^ Florentinae quoque Eccie- 
siae tam Justus iuit quam pius. Interdixit illam prius armis quam censuris, 
prius vetuit homicidio, quam interdicto divinum in ea celebrari officium, & 
id etiam credimus, ut intelligeretis praecedere in eo diabolum, subsequi An- 
gelum, mucronem spiritualem temporalis esse ministrum. At inquit Fau- 
lus ; // quis templum Dei viclaverit^ disperdet ilium Deus). 

III. Objicit tertio loco obsessum a se Montonium adjutum fuisse a po- 
pulo Florentinoi & ad fidem faciendam quosdam interceptos milites subsidia- 
rios adducit. Deus immortalis! quam fulcimus pluribus, quod debilius 
videmus I Ipse, qui Comitem Carolum in Senenses pepulerat, Florentinos, 
qui hominem abscedere jusserunt, accusat. Nos jure ne» an injuria nobiiis 
Senex ad propria rediens sua sede spoliatus fuerit, unde illi incubuit post ne- 
cessitas, ut viyere posset, sua a Senensibus repetere, non requirimus. No- 
lumus enim quae nostri judicii non sunt, ut Sixtus nobis affirmare. Sed ob 
aliud 'quam Montonium, ob aliud venisse illuc castra Sixtiana ostendemus* 
Legite hanc sui Joannis Baptistae narrationcm, non extortam cruciatu, nee 
ad ejus rei fidem exactam : cognoscetis Sixtum proditionem proditione voluisse 
occulere, imitatum eas mulierculas, quae cum ipsae meretrices sint, alias 
fornicarias appellant. Haec sunt verba Jo. Baptistae, mendacium illud, dum 
aliud narrat, aperitntia. <' Dipoi comenzo andare per il tavolero fatto del 
** Conte Carlo, e per dicta cagione bisogno mctterc insieme ognuno, chc 
^ r hebbero molto caro, & essendo il campo del Conte Carlo in quello di 
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*' Sienai e comprendendosi chiaramente la cosa non pctere arer durata^ fu N^ 

^^ fatta deliberatione d' andare a campo a Montone, e tenere in tempo 1' as- XXVII. 

** sedio piu che si possevai accioche chostoro havessero tempo a dare ordine 

<< alia espedizionei e per decta cagione venne Francesco de' Pazzi in quello 

^< tempo qui in Fiorenza con dimostratione di fuggire 1' aere, &c. Et infra. 

*^ £ da parte del Conte gli soUecitai assai a decta espedizione prima ch' el 

<< campo si dividesse. Loro me resposero, che non bisognava speroni, ma 

^< morso, & ad omne modo vederk spedirla in questo tempo> e che io stesse 

<< paratOi che ^erava awisarme presto quello havesse a fare, e che al suo 

« awiso non preterisse niente, & io dissi di farlo, e con questo me n' andai ; 

<< & non trovando chostoro comodita di farlo in quello tempo^ deliberarono 

^^ lasciare stare sin a tempo nuovo, & avriso che se deviasse il campo.'' 

Et scribit in suis censuris bonus Pontifex ad pacem Italiae conservandam 
se illuc suas copias misisse. Fax ne Italiae erat, an perturbatio i An aditus 
Turcorum per eversionem Florentinae civitatis, commotio omnium Christia- 
norum ? Sunt ociosi Veneti pugnantes tot annos contra Turcos pro universa 
Christianitate ; quid eos abducere a muro Hierusalem in auxilium sociorum 
quaerit? Est bonus Auditor spiritus prophetici Orfano tu eris adjutor; quid 
puerum Ducem Mediolani bellis implicare conatur ? Est Florentinis forsan 
focdus cum CO) qui irritat Turcum in Christianos, qui eorum agrum diri- 
pit, incendit oppida, civitatem premit ? Nunc intelligimus cur vendebat Ec- 
clesias. Habebat unde simoniam excusare posset & in propugnatores fidei : 
in pupillum & viduam : in eos qui semper Eccles^ae partes secuti sunt. Cre- 
debatis omnia Tyresianas crepidas obligurisse* Restabat & quod in hoc 
sanctum opus ezponere posset. Appellat beUum pacem noster hie Vicarius 
veritatis, ut omnia ei inversa sunt, & a contrario sensu interpretata. In 
cervices Florentinorum, in jngulum hujus populi^ qui toties sanguinem suum 
pro dignitate Pontificum fudit, vicinus ille ad Montonium exercitus cogeba- 
tur, ut cum primum conjurati in urbe homicidium commisissent, externa 
haec auxilia ad foyendam proditionem, vel diripiendam potius opulentissimam 
ciyitatem convolarent. Nam is exercitus nonne illius Sixti erat, qui Spole- 
tum^ Tudertumque Apostoli Petri urbes sine caussa diripuit ? Et quid pie- 
tatis in alienas qierari poterat, si in^ suas, dum longa processione Legatum 
ezcipiunt, tam crudeliter saevitum est ? Quod si Montonio opem ferre volu- 
sssent Florentini, non erat ea vis obsidionis, non tam male munitum oppi- 
dum, ut propinqua hyeme, nee loci domino, duee fortissimo absente, defend! 
non posset* Sed faoies ejus mendacii^ ut ostendimus, tam deformis est, 
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N^ •quam vultus male compositus. Nam nee illud quoque huic purgation! deest, 
XXVU. quod in omnibus suis rebus abunde semper subministratur, repugnantia scili- 
cet, & sui ipsius redargutio. Immemor enim omnium, praeter quam do- 
losae intentionis crimen nunc appellate quod oHm innocentiam nominavit. 
Hoc ejus ad Laurentium Breve est. LegiCe cognituri quam alius posito, alius 
sump to cucuUo sit Monachus. 

Dilecte fili salutem & Apostolicam benedictionem. Intelleximus ex lit« 
teris venerabills Fratris Fr. Archiepiscopi Pisani Referendarii nostri te ve- 
hementer animo angi, quod processus contra Carolum de Fortebraccis facti^ 
in quibus tui nominis mentio fit missi vulgatique fuerint. Non est, fili di- 
lecte, quod moleste id feras ; nos enim optime de tua devotione sentimus, in* 
nocentiamque tuam exploratam habemus. Nee idcirco processus hujusmodt 
misimus, ut te notare, sed ut purgare vellemus. Verba litterarum nostra- 
rum, in quibus processus inclusimus, ita sonant, ut ille mentitus esse, si 
forte apud alios jactasset, & vir os magnae auctoritatis falso nominando,perfi- 
diae suae favorem quaerere voluisse videatur. Nos nihil sinistri suspicari de 
tua in nos spectata caritate possumus, neque unquam suspicati sumus. Quare 
hortamur, ut omnem animi molestiam deponas, tibique persuadeas nos te 
unice diligere, & ad paternum nostrum in te amorem nihil addi posse, quern* 
admodum ex litteris dilecti filii nobilis viri Hieronymi nostri secundum car- 
nem nepotis notum tibi esse potest. Datum Romae apud S. Petrum sub an- 
nulo Piscatoris die XXVII. Pontificatus nostri an. VIL L. Grifus. 

Quid dicitiSi Qiristiani Lectores ? Mem ne est hie, qui ob Montonium 
excomraunicat, an latet anguis in herba, & est hamus, non amor, quem 
paternum appellat ? Nam eo potissimum tempore Breve hoc redditum est, 
quo, soluta Montoniana obsidione, Romam Laurentium attrahere cupiebat; 
Utrum capiatis dolum ne an contradictionem, Sixtianum est« (Lt margtne. 
Nam egregie hie juxta Prophetam mentita est iniquitai siii.J 

rV. De vocato in Thusciam Deiphaebo mala pro bonis recipiunt Flo- 
rentini. Scit enim Sixtus, scit sua conscientia bis hunc venlentem ad stipen- 
dia Florentinorum, bis sua caussa fuisse rejectum. Recitaremus hie litteras, 
quibus & interrogatus est Sixtus, & respondit, nisi tribuere nimium evidenti 
mendacio videremur, praesertim cum vivat Deiphaebusi qui testis esse potest, 
locupletissimusy & apud illos militet, quam Florentinos. Sed dicat, pre« 
camur, Deiphaebi pecuniae nonne apud suos Pactios erant ? Nonne per cos 
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ad paternum regnum aspirabat ? SI aspirabat, Florentini praeterea cur minus N^XXVIL 
Christiani sunt, quam Veneti, quibus Deiphaebum militare conceditur ? A. t 
yicini terris Ecclesiae non sunt, ut Florentini, Viciniorcs Senenses sunt Flo- 
rentinis, & ad hos divertit bis Deiphaebus ut ad Florentines : cur his crimen 
esi, quod illis meritum ? Nisi quia noverca non mater, ira non ratio banc 
sententiam promulgavit. Sed banc calliditatem quis Sixtum nostrum, qui 
tam simplex haberi vult, docuit ut omnem culpam, omnem caussam censu- 
rarum & belli in solum Laurentium rejiceret, quo dempto intestinis odiis ca- 
pite, facilius reliquum civitatis corpus invaderet. Verum altius radices suas 
agit Laurus* Nimis sua ilia viriditas, dum fulmina & hyemes contempsit ; 
nimis ante oculos omnium caedes ilia versatur ; nimis cognitum Laurentium 
potius fuisse vulneratum, & unicum, quern habebat, amisisse fratrem ob pa- 
triam, quam patriam ob ejus ullam in aliquem injuriam fuisse lacessitam. 
Nam haec, quae objicit Sixtus, aut publico, aut privato nomine sunt gesta. 
Si publico, auget Laurentio commiserationem & gratiam, quia solus pro om- 
nibus patiatur, cum solus praesertim, praeter locum relictum sibi a majoribus 
suis, nihil public! commodi capiat, omnia substineat. Si privato, quod fieri 
nequit in urbe libera, acquirit haec insecutio tam Sixto odium, quia innocen- 
tem pro nocente puniat, quam Laurentio auctoritatem, quia unus tot pbierit, 
ut rempublicam & communem reliquis patriam augeret. Nihil enim Sixtian- 
am versutiam tam puerxlem demonstrat, quam fundatum super illato homici- 
dio bellum : hoc Petrum, qui sedem erexit, ne dum huncj qui illam dejecit^ 
damnaret. 

V. Ut ad Citernam oppidum insidiis petituiti veniamus, & haec multo 
post reperitur querela tam fulcta veritate quam superior. Non occupant per 
insidias noctumas ailenas urbes Respublicae, Sixte Pontifex. Tyrannorum 
ea ars est, & eorum, qui non per comitia, sed cubicula res suas gubernant, 
Ignota cordis peccata castigas, qui manus & oris manifestam injuriam intu- 
listi. Centurionis puerum sepelis, qui Lazarum in tua sede foetentem non 
excitas. Sed hujus tuae calumniae quam yel saltem conjecturam afFers ? 
Nonne tua Citema est? Nimium tuis verbis tribui vis, qui contra evidens 
factum sola auctoritate niteris, & auctoritate, cui sine probatione, in terris, 
quae Ecclesiae sunt, credi non debet. Dominus certe, qui est scrutator 
cordium, suum Adam saltem citavit, tu alienum ne audias opprimis. Si 
tunc praeterea peccavit Laurentius, cur non tunc excommunicatus est ? Cur 
in eum solum saevitur ? Certe nulla fuit culpa, quae nuUam tunc ab irato 
judice poenam substinuit. Quod si clementiae suae id dari Contendat, con- 
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N^ XXVIL tendemus & nos verisimite non esse at verbis clemens sUj ^ simguisa aon 

peperccrit. Sed statera doloaa calumniam dUexit, & u( trabem aufim idicRUi 
festuca excludereti laborare fecit Domin^m io s^rinombtt^ attte* qoo8 etiam 
1)6 timeamus sanctae nos Scripturae mopuerunt* A verbis viri pgccatms nt 
tlmmritts^ quia gloria ejus stercus^ (sf vermis est, hodifi epehUkurf if eras nm m« 
venitur^ quia conversus est in terram suam^ isf cogitatio efus peribit (in maf^^uie: 
verba oris ejus iniquitas fsT dolus noluit inielligere ut bene ageretj* 

Peregrinorum similiter objectionem non possumus non mirarij cum & 
L;turentius semper paverit pauperes, exceperit peregrinosy libenverit obnoxiosa 
& Florentini hoc apprime intelligantj nihil eis esse Romipetis utilius. Qjjod 
si quis mercator in eorum patria spoliatus ipsos transeuntes apud judicem de 
licentia Pontificis hie conveneriti ac etiam sine solutione dimiserit^ non prop* 
terea arbitramur post tantam dilationcm» apt civitatem hanc debuisse sacrU 
interdicii aut Laurentiumj ad quem parum ea res pertinuit, excommunicari,, 
aut praedatores propterea debuisse al^lata non restituere: subjiceremus hie 
fidem oblatorum nisi id melius ipsi teatarentur^ subjiceremus Bullam facok* 
tatis in eos concessae, nisi longior esset quum nostra hacc defensiuncula 
capere possit. Registrum tamen Romae est^ um possumus nos mentiri* 
quam ipse non erubescere. 

yi. De pyratis etiam Florentinis videre potius Ubet quam respondere. 
Quis enim unquam audivit Florentinos pyraticam exercuisse ? Utinam nom 
fuissent semper pyratarum praeda, quam nunquam ejusmodi artificium exer- 
cu^re. Quod si aliquem ejus generis hominem ad defensiop^m suanmi trire- 
mium conduxere, & is aliquid ex se commiserit, num propterea innocens pro 
nocente plectendus erat : num tam atrox seatentia aliam non requirebat cau$«> 
sae cognitionem ? Sed repetita tam longo iotervallo memoria* tam impudena 
fuit precipits^nda sententia. Judicaret salltem quod sentit } aliquam saltern 
judicii formam praeferret: toleraremus« At contra earn imipceiitiam> quae 
etiam ipsi judici exploratissima est^ contra omnem stlbim justitiaiSj omnenv 
ordinem juris sub pretextu notoriiji ignoti^ Qedum non prgiutl damnari^ aoa 
possumus non contemnere. 

VII. Negatam vero a principio Salviatq Pisani Archiepiscopatus posses- 
sionem tam excusamus, ut doleamus aliquando postmodum fuisse concessam*. 
Si perstitissemus in ea inobedieutia, nostrae nunc obedientiae retributioocQit 
non lugeremus. Per eum enim Sixtus^ ut Yidistisi omAem proditionem 
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iaUtt machiittttts est. 2Idc» donms Domiiii, & Qt artiqiNNi vidotfetur habere M^ &SVlt. 
gosttts popttlusFlonmnuit^ bone to amio proimotani) quo atirato tvltn per 
urbem in bacchamlibua & camelo rectus est, recneavit priifium) acceptavit post 
ne obstinatuA Ti(lerettir» qut jam oatendeitit, nos sua eleetionC) sed eju$» qtii 
hominem proptiis mambus oonsecratiti dignissimae Eecleinae male esse provi- 
sum : siigitar ante obe£entiam nihil ecHiOra renitentes factum est, ad quid post 
in Laurentium, cujus opera est data possessio, reddita spoUa, receptus hono* 
rifice fertur censura ? Quid bilis imperfccti homicidii pro justitia vomitur ? 

Vni* At cEoet, su^ensus fuit, & per vos laqueo necatus. Suspensus 
leno suspensus parncida, suspensus hisor, suspensus proditor; & id in ipsaf 
enoimitate cvimiois dum fureret populus in prodttores- patriae, quorum hie 
emt caputy dunvciires primstrit de salute patriae trepidabant. Archiepiscopus- 
Bon eraty quern popularis ille furoTi dum palatinm suum defendit, suspendit. 
ArefaiepiBOopi enim talia non factunt ; armatus scuto & ense captus est ; in- 
▼asor Curiae retentus. Et quis hunc pro Archiepiscopo cognovisset, slut 
cognimm sacerdotsditer tractasset? Noluissemus ipsum Sixtum sic inventum 
fuisse a Savonensibtts- suis. Quod si injtciens manum quocumque modo in 
Cliericttm cxcommttmeandus sit, cur non hi, qui manus injecerunti excom- 
mameantur^ Quid miser Laurentius vulneratus & confectus dolore inte-^* 
rempti fratris juxta illud, uluh ahiesf quia cecidit cedrus^ de sua vita, de suo 
statu, de salute patriae anxius impetitur? Quid additur affticto afilictio, Be 
pvo medelaiUati vulneris vulnus adjungitur? Est ne haec ilia manifesta & ra» 
tionabilis caussa) pro qua tantam fcrri censuram sacri Catlones statuerunt ? 
Est hie gladius ille bis acutus ex att sedentis in throno procedens, ut laude« 
tttrpeccator in desideriis animae suae, & iniquis benedicatur? Maledicitur 
kmocensy qui pene oocisus est, occisor & proditor patriae, bonae memoriae 
filios ai^dlatur. Haeccine memoria, Sixte Pontifex, tuae bonitatis & justi- 
tiacl Farricidarum ne patrem te Cardinales isti creavenint ! Hinc forsan' 
cum huoc solus, & per saltum promovisti; hi rota sua reddere noluerunt, 
qui tam bonae memoriae partem omnem tibi relinquere statuerunt. Perfidia 
fidem, Boceniia innoeetitiam, scelus bonitatem perdidit, K vis ad nomefi 
censurarum benedictum maledictum existimemus ? Non sic impii, non sic, 
sed tanquam pulvis, quern projicit ventus a facie terrae, frustraque jacitur 
rete ante ocolos pennatorum. Vah qui dicis amartim dulce, & dulc'e ama- 
mm, ponens tenfebra^ luceixi, & lucem tenebras, nam sicut avis in incertum 
Tolans, & passer quofibet vadens, sic maledictum frustra prdlatum venit su- 
per eo^, qui misit iUud \ propiores enim sune ligation! manus habenitis potesta- 
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N^ XXVn. tern ligandi, quam ejus, qui ligandus siu aut solrehdus. Idem & de reliquit 

Cardinalis familiaribu8> qui armati invent! sunt, referemus Qericos non esse^ 
qui Domini sorte relicta arma capiunt & daemones sequuntur; ait enim 
Scriptura de ejusmodi Clericis. CUricatus eorum mn proierunt its. Quia 
viros graves^ nedum furentem multitudinem requirat> ut ad pectus manus 
contineant, si videant capi arcem suae civitatisj opprimi libertatenii occupari 
patriam per proditionem ? 

Excommunicet eos^ qui contra omnem religionem, contra omnem aequi- 
tatem, contra omnem humanitatem benemeritos de se cives & hospites ofien- 
derunty non eos, qui se defenderuot, & pro patria dimicaverunt. Ceterum 
libenter hie intelligeremus ab eo^ qui tot tarn constanter proponit unde nunc 
maledicat, quod modo benedixit. Nonne ilia sua vox fuit, cum audivit sus* 
pensum fuisse ob proditionem Archiepiscopum & Stipatores: " Benedicti vos 
*( a Domino, qui hominem suspendistis ; nunquam voluissemus praefecisse 
" eum illi £cclesiae." Nonne etiam mentionem habuit de mittendo Flo- 
rentiam Legato^ qui afflictos consolaretur ? £t unde post tarn repens exorta 
in contrarium sententia ? Tarn subito mutata in crudelitatem commiseratio ? 
Nondum erat forsan captus Jo. Baptista^ qui^ sua confessione, Sixti occultam 
voluntatem in apertam necessitatem conyerteret, vel pendet ab alioj & est 
Vicarius alicujus hostis nobis ignoti, & hominis, utinam boni, non ejus, qui 
Ecclesiam suam* super iirmam petram fundavit: utinam boni diximus» utinam 
non ejus, qui fines sibi extendere non potest, nisi suos minuat Ecclesia ejus, 
qui suum alienis stipendiis be Hum gerit, ejus qui non tam pii Fontificis opera 
Romanae sedi erat obnoxius, quam hunc suo commodo nunc sibi mancipium 
fecit. Nam credit ne Sixtus ad minimum usque quadrantem stipendia haec 
illi se non soluturum ? Urbes Ecclesiae nunc cmuntur, dum exhausti Pontic*' 
ficis mala coepta foventur. Percurrimus haec singultuoso stilo & abrupto, 
quia dolor orationem mutilat. Quis enim magis vulnera sentit Ecclesiae, 
quam Florentinus ? Si tam Hispanum aut Ligurem ejus calamitas tangeret, 
non adeo dolenter cladem illius & nostram intueremur. Privigni matrem ia 
filios armaverunt, & ubera, quae replevimus, in aiparitudinem nobis & vene* 
num converterunt. 

IX. Sed ad captum Cardinalem veniamus, in cujus oculis caedes ilia 
nefandissima, & sacrilegium commissum est. Qua in re si pro bono opere 
lapidatum Laurentium videbitis, credetis & reliquas purgationes ejus non mi* 
nori dignas esse commiseratione^ quam fide. Hoc litterarum ipsius Cardi- 
nalis 
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oalis ad Pontificem exemplum . est : ipse de se testimonium perhibeat, qui N^ XXVII* 
scit) an caperetur, an a furore populi Laurentii opera liberaretur. Faucis 
<< ante diebus, Beatissime Pater, Sanctitati Vestrae significavi liberam mihi 
« abeundi facultatem fuisse concessam. Declaravi praeterea, quantum huic 
<< Senatui) & praescrtim Laurentio Medici ob mirificam in me pietatem cs- 
<< sem obnoxius. Postremo Sanctitatem Vestram suppliciter obsecrabam, 
*< ut pro beneficiis in me suo nomine collatis, beneficio allquo Florenttnos 
<< afHceret ; verum longe me mea fefellit opinio, siquidem nuntiatum, popu- 
*< lo Florentino & Laurentio praesertim sacris interdictum fuisse, & quibus 
<< bona desiderabam expectabamque, mala nunc (heu miser!) video conti- 
** gisse : rhirabitur forte Sanctitas Vestra, quod me modo miserum nuncu- 
*' parim. Quid mirum ? Exprimere non possum, Beatissime Pater, quanto 
** dolore premar, quod vel parum apud Sanctitatem Vestram meae preces 
*< valuisse putentur, vel in eos ingratus existimer, quibus usque adeo gratus 
*^ esse percupio, ut non prius abire hinc meo quidem judicio decere videatur, 
<< quam lata in eos sententia retractetur. Si pietas de Medicis huic populo 
<< manifestissima Beatitudini Vestrae satis nota esset, nunquam tanquam im- 
*< pios eos execraretur. Quantum laetatus sum, quando me Vestra Sanctitas 
« Cardineis titulis declaravit, tantum certe, multoque magis gaudebo^ cum 
« sensero meo nomine hos optimates optime de nobis meritos, aliquando mu- 
<^ neribus gratitudinis ornavisse. Tunc maxime Beatitudini Vestrae me 
<^ commendatum esse cognoscam, cum Senatum hunc Laurentiumque nos« 
** trum imprimis intelligam commendatum. E Monasterio Annunciatae 
** Florentiae; die lo. Junii 1478/' Quid igitur captum Cardinalem que- 
ritur Sixtus, si ipse se liberum & debitorem Laurentio profitetur ? Si honori- 
fice ac etiam prestitis in sumptus itineris pecuniis remissus, si redditum illi 
bonum pro malo contra morem Sixtianum est ? Quod de superioribus, quae 
tam recentem & manifestam redargutionem non habeant credendum, si in 
hoc tam evidcnti mcndacio non verum deprehenditur : nam ipse quoquemet 
Sixtus per Episcopum Modrusiensem gratias rctulit Magistratui Florentino, 
quod roganti Cardinali suo & exigenti deductio in Palatium conccssa fuerit, 
quod a furore populi liberatus, quod honorifice tract atus. Sed prostituta 
mulier, ut diximus, & extra Monasterium Monachus ejusdem frontis sunt* 
Nos vulnera & necem ostendimus, ille verba & fictas calumnias adducit : 
nos eversam pene ipsam Rempublicam proponimus, ille pro remedio tam 
enormis injuriae Oratorem nostrum & mercatores Florentines, qui Romae 
versabantur, capi jubet : nos Cardinalem servatum remittimus, ille civita- 
tem sacris interdicit, parat exercitum, ut corpora simul, 8c animas bonus 
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N° XXVII. pastor interimat. Ob fucatos inquit, Clericos: non dicit armati erant^ pala^ 

tium capiebant, seditionem moverant, janitorem Curiae, abreptis chvibii8» 
tenebanty gladios in jugulum Dominonun vibrabant, Julianum oceideniiit. 
Accersendi ne erat tempus Joancem Andreae, qui cap* Si quia suadente 
diabolo declararet ? Suasit id Dominus^ suasit natura, suarit ratio ; privilegto 
privatur, qui privilegio abutitur : nee ideo Ecclesiastica dignttas permisM est, 
ut clericus grassari in Ecclesia permittatur. 

Sed quis judicem eum exlsttmet, qui gestae rei partem unam tantum, 8e 
iUam raulto aliter, quam gesta ait> in sua senteutia exprimat i Trocidati in 
Ecclesia, sine caussa vuloerati inter Mlssarusn solenemia sine uUo Oei re* 
spectu impetimur. A proditore, ab hoste aperto judicamur. £t q«is banc 
censuram timeat ? Quis non damet in coelum ? Quia non premat calcibus 
omnem religionem, omne execrationum genusj. nedum banc venientem a 
tarn iniqua proditione sententiam, Nescimus quidem utio major sit, Sixti 
ne temeritas, an injustitia, qui censuris & armis credat commifisum bomici- 
dium & seditionem justificare. (In margim* Fugnant sane inter de vis & 
censura ; i]ui utrumque adhibet, utroque indiget. Vim pcc^ibiut Domlous 
Fastoribus, cum jussit Fetro, ut etiam pro se Christo gladium non educeret.) 
Censuram quoque aliter alius Sixtus^ qnam hie noster exerceat, instituit. 
Scribit enim hie Hispanis Episcopis. Incerta nemo Fontificum judicare prae- 
sumat, & quamvis vera sint^ non tamen credenda, nisi cum certis indiciis 
comprobantur, nisi cum manifesto judicio convincantur, nisi quae judiciaria 
ordine publicantur. Hie Christianior Christo, Sixtior omni Sixto vim & 
arma in Christianos, censura& contra omnem ordinem juris exercet, Scd qui 
nee Christum audit, nee Secundum Sixtum & se ipaum judicat, jam aquibua 
audiendus sit vos judicate, qui & ilium & nos audistis* 

X. Duo haec sunt capita suarumcensurarum : detentio Cardinalis, & sus- 
pensio Archiepiscopi ; reliqua omnia pro fulcris istornm eongeruntur. Car* 
dinalem non hostiliter, sed reverenter, non temere, sed sapienter fuisae set* 
vatum per ejus litteras, reditum per rem ipsam probavimus. Quem si etiam 
vi, nedum precibus & sumptibus publicis in privata custodia, nedum Falatia 
publico Florentini, postquam audierunt suos Romae esse conjcctos in arcem 
Adriani, tenuissent, a sacris canonibus ob rerum suarum defensionem non. 
discessissent. Liber enim erat aervatus, sedato jam populo, Cardinalis, cum 
auditur Romae captos esse Florentinos, ac eonim bona omnia pene esse di- 
lepta. Quo factum eat, ut Cardinalis non tanquam obscs, sed intercessor 
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•ervaretar, illisque redditis redderetur. Archiepiscopum quoque non fuisse N^XXVIL 
nedmn suum Episcopum, quem Florentini suspenderunt, at Salviatum indi- 
€at InnocentiuS} qui dtffidatum appellat, excommunicatum^ & sine alia *de* 
claratione omni dignitate priTatttm cum, qui per assassinium hominem Chris* 
tianum occideret. Direpdonem domus Laurentii promiserat occisori Lau- 
rentii^ & licet laqueas contritus sit, non minus tamen ipse degradatus est. 
Nee dicat habito etiam consilio id factitatum esse; aliud enim illi Palatii libe* 
ratores non consuluere, nisi ut subito» & priusquam id Laurentius intellige* 
ret, suspenderetur i timebant enim ne ob religionem id in Archiepiscopo sta- 
tiieret, quod in Cardinale mandaverat. Repentinus fuit tumultus, repentina, 
& nullo Priorum rite commnnicato conalio^ adhibita sunt remedia. Notum 
praeterea adhuc non erat hiSj qui se defendebant, quo in statu civitas esset, 
o quamquam serperet in familias Pazziorum factio. Sciebant autem solere in 

aeditionibus^ demptis capitibuSi & reliquos conjuratos arma deponere. Erat 
enim adhuc in armis eques Pactius. Veniebant hinc Tifemo per Senenses> 
hmc Foro Cornelio per agrum Mugellanum in auxilium conjuratorum copiae 
Sxtianae, quas Yeristmile erat subsistere audito eum, qui Palatium capturus 
erat^ esse suspensum. Nonne licebat nascentem flammam, vel natam po- 
tius, priusquam invalesceret, exstinguere? Hinc Salviatum, non Archie- 
piscopum absque uUa quaestione^ vix scelus confessum e fenestris precipita- 
funty nee Cardinal! igitur, nee Archiepiscopo injuria illata est. Tanrcano-* 
nice nobiscum egissent ipsi, tarn Christiane, tam ex lege vixissent^ quam 
COS clementius quam decuit tractavimus. Quid enim hi sunt aut virtute aut 
nobilitate ad Julianum Medicem, quem nobis occiderunt ? Sed videat Car-* 
dinalisy ne plus injuriae ejus restitutio suis intulerit, sublata belli caussa^ 
quam detentio : ut enim dignitatem illam homicidio praeposuerat, sic mate- 
riem belli Be ansam esse cupiebant* 

XI. Restat itaque, ut sententia nulla sit, quae nullam habuit judicandi 
caussami falsum sit judicium, quod mendacio nititur. Excommunicatus 
non sit, qui alios excommunicare vult violenter & injustc. Acceperit Spi- 
ffitum Sanctum, non stmoniace sit creatus, qui vocem suam veri Pastoris, 
non haeretici hominis vult haberi. Praeveniat citatio oportet ex jure Diyino, 
&: alibi quam Romae in faucibus hostium, ut Laurentius recte excommuni* 
eetur, ob id enim potissimum Clemens sententiam Henrici Imperatoris in 
Robertum Regem non revocavit, qui eum ad locum suspectum citaverat. 
Moveat aliud opus est quam perficiendi homicidii desiderium, ut injustitia, 
non odium videatun Vulnera enim fasciolis, non gladiis, oiTensae indul-' 

gentiis, 
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N<^ XXVII. gentiis, non ccnsuris lenirl solent. At Sixtus vcnenum vulneri, hastam gla- 

dio, exercitum sicario addidit, & quando obducta jam erat cicatrix, muris 
Hierusalem admovit machinas, censuras publicavit. Peccant sane Lauren- 
tius quam diciti commiserit quae congerit^ num propterea erat a religioso 
Pontifice necandus in Ecclesia, num mittendus exercitus in eos, qui Lau- 
ren tii non sunt? (In margine : quae enim utilitas in sanguine peccatoris? 
non infernus confitebitur Deo, neque mors laudabit eum.) Sentimus, quod 
nusquam legimus^ expugnationes urbium, direptiones templorum, yestaliumi 
puerorumque raptus, sanctum omne & innocens concedi praedae militari, 
baculum esse & disciplinam Pofitificis in eos maxime, quibus, si interrogetur 
cur bellum intulerit, nesciat ipsemet vel unam caussam assignare, nisi dicat, 
ut Florentinos pro Comite Hieronymo^ occisos pro homicida puniam. £x« 
communicationis enim aliqua praetendi a Pontifice caussa potuit ; belli contra «*. 

cos, qui semper juri paruerunt (in margine: nisi sanctior Nicolao^ qui 
scribit^ sancta Dei Ecclesia gladium non habet nisi spiritualem, quo non 
occidit, sed vivlficat) nescimus aliam quam imperfectum in Ecclesia homici- 
dium. Execrationem quoque in Laurentium latam, ex Sexto quantum vi-^ 
demus excerpsit, ubi disciplinans non eradicans jubeturesse censura. 

Hinc illam imprimi fecitj non contentus calamo, illam vend! in campo 
FloraQi non contentus valvis Ecclesiarum, ut ejus disciplina ad eos prius per* 
veniens, ad eos quos non pertinebat, eradicans esset non emendans. Hinc 
etiam mandat populo^ ut Priorum ac Octo virorum aedes tam publicas quam 
privatas demoliatur. Prudens sane, grata ac religiosa sententia ; credit eos, 
qui defenderunt esse ofFensuros. Provocat in servatores Cardinalis eos 
qui discerpere Cardinalem voluerunt. Praecipit contra Jus Divinum 
ac praeceptum Domini, ne occidas, ut ejus videatur Vicarius, qui animam 
suam posuit pro ovibus suis, non contentus caede una totam urbem involvere 
cadem ruina contendit \ quis enim tam inops mentis est, ut credat, sine caede 
multorum & sanguine sex & triginta domos optimatum posse subverti ? Vi- 
rum autem sanguinum & dolosum quomodo patietur Dominus illud subji- 
cere justam vel injustam Pastoris sententiam esse timendam ? Nam illud 
quoque sacri Canones addidere contra notoriam & manifestam caussam sen- 
tentiam non valere. Si praeterea dixit timendam, non jussit observandam 
(in margine: nam praevidens hoc flagitium Spiritus Sanctus praedixerat per 
Prophetam ; considerat peccator justum, & quaerit interficere eum : Domi- 
nus autem non derelinquec eum in manibus ejus, nee damuabit eum, cum 
judicabitur illi), maluntque boni judicio falsi Pastoris damnari, quam in mi- 
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pmaoi llwofflif l^ttemm imiiip^];f J. scd iianc quoque ^uam huja>mg4f MUr N^ ^SSVU. 
tcntiun, constans ^ibi Pontifex^ quod;unmodo fzvUo post abrog^vit. Scrip- 
sit ^niipa mox eidein populoy quern sacris inCerdixerat Breve in haec verba. 

V Si qui •untf qui ^xistiment iiP6 dffecisse a desidfrio jnvandae Reipublicac 
<< CbrialiauMCj & anna adveraiKS oivitatem istani movere^ errant quidem ve^ 
<< b^me^tef I oam neque pubUcae saluti nunquam deeriinua» neque adversuf 

V aviuiem FJorentina^H quam eQinper e^ corde dileximus, quiequam «iBt9* 
<' iri jcogifi^mus, Absit a i»obi» haeg cogitatio/' 

Quomodo autem quia diligatur & interdicatur, nihil sinistri in eum to* 
gitetur^ jc militum diroptioni detur^ hi jadtcent, qui noverunt quam difierat 
in hypfpcrita manua ab Qre> ab opere veibum« £t audebit etiam aliqi«ando 
iBcpre se ad Isbertatem £c<tle8iae defcndondam bellum. FJorentiziis movitac^ 
qui Cocit earn sertam ommuoi da^cjulatium^ rqUi prius earn layit fianguine in^ 
pooen(s9» quam suis porgavtt aacrilegiis ; qui earn apeluncam latvooum fed* 
4idit, Mnrnqiie immumtafe spoUaTit^ qui denudavit femur virginxs In confu* 
sione; qui sedem^ quam.nimqiuBm.inhilit Italiae, priua Ubidioi unius juveni^ 
ptius nulitari'.pme^aa quam ttansalpinis nationibus doncds^t. DpuBf qid 
ab«C<mdi(cartim es "cognitov, qui noatci omnia ant^quam fiant, tu scia, 'quia 
falsum testimonium tuiit contra. Jioa, nee ofalitftscs acabeUi pedum tuornoi in 
die furoris tui. 
1 . . » 

In tarn manifieats^ itfique innoeentia lacesoiti, non seirata foqna^nbn 8er« 
vato jttiCy dgmnatij ad quern recurreinus ? Ad Pastoc^m animanun noatnu 
mm ? . At ia pro remedio peiturbacae pads, tenutae tyrannidia^ invasiPaiatii9 
afilictae ctWutia, vulnerati Laurentii, occisi in Ecciesia per prodidonem Ju« 
liani excommunicato interdicit, 8c Curiam ac domos Principum eivitatia aolo 
•equari jubet, obsidet opjMda nostra, dirtpit segetes^ urit villas^ sugentes 
libera Ss omnem moventeui feraa aetatem militum euorum fuvori exponit. 
Oh Piiflor ! Oh idolom'derelinquens gregem! Gbdium super brachtum ejus^ 
& super oculum dextrum ejus: brachium ejus aridilate eiecabiturj & ocuhis 
dexter ejus tenebrescens obscurabitur. Ad alterum igitur lumen, ipsum sci- 
licet Caesarem semper Augustum coofugiemus ; id enim Dominus, ut huic 
nocti praeesset creavit ^ Cbristianissimum Regem Francorumi in cujus tutela 
Chtisti Ecclesia est, sub cujus alarum umbra populus Florentinus semper 
protectus esty invocabimus j omnes Principes & populos Christianos implo- 
rabimu3» ut qnando jam vident amoniace creatum Pontificem^ templa, Car- 
dinalesy Missas ad homlcidia fidelium exercere, Concilium (in margined ad 
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U^ XXVTI. quod appellavimas) adiplius non dlfferality ijidnsam ilfius, ii^cujii$ aatigtiSM 

-baptizati sunt, a tahta turpitudine liberents dtcimus Ecclestae, tit qui Eccle* 
sia sunt per £vangelium> quod ita praecipit nos obdurato huic inaudkus au- 
diant. Dolenter, & eo impellents, id facimus* Sed cum Deo resikat, qui 
vetitatem reprimit^ turbincth metatj qui ventum seminavit (in margime : mi- 
noris enim peccati est, inquit Hieronymus, sequi malum quod bonum-putaris; 
quam non audere defendere quod bonum pro certo noveris : & BetniirdDS ; 
melius est ut scandalum orlatur, quam Veritas rslinquatur). Abeat itaqu€ 
leno, casta erit mater, angularem lapidem non premat petra scandali, & non 
crit ultra ofiisndiculum amaritudinis, nee spina dolorem inferens. Stuporem 
enim dentium, 8c omnem hunc nobis infidelium morsum acerbae uvae pater* 
nae peperemnt. Noristis multi Julianum Medicem, bonieatem ejus & virto- 
tem pene omnes audistis. Cedri non fuerunt altiores illo in paradiso Dei| Si 
tamen in templb per proditionem Pontificiam tarn crudcltter occisus est, 
sangninem ejus de manu Sixtiana requirens Domious, non potest & eorum, 
qui haec patiuntur, consensum non requirere. Mercenarium jam pro Pas- 
tore habitum alieno sanguine cognoscite. Fructus ejus obscuri non sunt. 
Simoaia^ Juxus, homicidium^ proditio, haeresis, jam stquid>aliud expectatis, 
quqdrmentita restimentdf ic quid intriiisecus sit dechret apcrtios, similem 
aliquam dostrae proditionem, &c. mufcx beUum'expectatis* 

Columnae & vos aureae super bases argenteas, lapidem, quem dedistis 
ofiension|s, icxcutite. Non negate suos cardines tempk^ cujus vectes is jam 
demolitns ost. Turbatur navicula. Petri, quod nteji drat Judas fin. margint^ 
ikituis tQst qui concitat tempcstatem). Dicite ilti erranti cum DooiiiA). Fade 
post Si^ka'na,. seonja/um nobis es > non sapis quae Dei sunt. JnfaiuaMn saifirat 
mittitet priusquam copculcetur ab hominibus* , Minatur enim vobis Dominus ill 
matre, si pudori illius non consulitis. Oblita es, inquit, legis Dei tui, obli* 
▼iscar filioruoi tuorum, auferat fornicationes a fiacte sua, •& adulleria suade 
medio uberuni suorum, iie fortei expoliem earn nudamj & 6tatuam:€ftm.^cu(i^ 
dum diem nativitatis suae. 

Dominus Deus noster, cujus manusest super omnes, qui quaerunt cum in 
bonitate, custodiat corda vestra, & intelligentias vestras liberet vos a falsis 
Pastoribusj qui veniunt in vestimentis ovium, intrinsece autem sunt lupi 
rapaces. 

Datum b Ecclesia nostra Cathedral! Sanctae Reparatae 23. Julii 1478. * 
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Excusaijo Florentitiorum per D. Bartbolomaeufn Sealant ex MS. Codice Biblio^ 

ihecae Stroctianae. 

Singulis jatque umversis, in quos haec scripta inciderint, Priores Libeitatis^ N^ 
& VexiUifeir X^stitiar & Populus Florentinus saluteni. XXVIIL 

Rem sttfnvs narraturi inauditam & novatn, adeo alienam ab omiii bumana 
natura & co#8uetudine viyendi, ut nihil dabkcmus omnes qui audicrint, 
vehementer tantam afrocitatem, atque immanitatem rei admiraturos. Movet 
autem noa non c^ussa modo nostra, ut haec scriberemusi & nota faceremus, 
sed Cbri^iana etism^ & publica, quae profecto bis gubematoribus bis tnoribus 
dilabatui; b^evij & funditi^s dispereat necesse est. Dum enim Religionis nos- 
trae hpstis post tot tantasque de bonis claras;victorias in limine insultat, Italiae 
superbissimvis atque formid^biliBsimusy dum imminet cervicibus nostris, & 
comminatur Rpmaei & nomini Christi^no evcidium, Sixtus Romanus Pon* 
tifex, & ilU sui pracclari renim administratores proditionibus dant operam 
sceleratissimis ; insidiantur yitae & Ubertati populorum \ incessant maledic- 
tis cunctos bonos; tnte^dicunt s^cris a4modum execrabiliter, ac bellum iofe- 
runt Christianis \ & direptionibus (k praedae atque incendiisj quocumque ar- 
ma coATprtunt, pro Yiribus invplvunt \ nihil pensi aut habentes, sed foedan- 
tes omnia divina atque humana^ barbaro pptius quodam & ferino, quam ali- 
quo humano more. Certp sdmus non fadlefui^e nos assensiouem adepturos 
ob tam nefarii facinoris magnitudinem \ sed fama rei gestae jam per univer- 
sum fere orbem vulgata, patrociiu^tur vero, & fidem scriptis hi^ pulcherrime 
procurat. Quod si ex primia quoque sceknim Ministris audientur ea^ quae 
ipsi cum in nostras devcnifisent manus inorituri fassi sunt, & chi^ogfapho suo 
tradidetunt nobis^ epril; prp^DCto apud vos omni ex parte corroborata & stabilita 
Veritas. I^itur y)^y^m esc, .u^or^tineni onmem rei ipsi edoceant. £x ipsia 
ergo Johannem Baptistam de Montesicco audiamus | ipse rem omnem o^dinc 

aperiet, cujus attestationis exemplar hoc est, videlicet. 

t • • I ... 

Questa sera la confessione, la quale fara Giovambatista da Montesicco de 
sua mano propria, in la quale fara chiaro a omne uno V ordine, & el modo 
dato per mutar.lo stato della citta de Fiorenza, comentiando dal principio in- 
fino alia fine,- ne lasci^ando cosa alcuna inderietro, imo in narrando tutte le 
peraone, con chi lui n' aveva auto colloquio, & particolarmente narrando le 
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no puntali parole auto con tutti quelfi^ eon eh\ n* ha parlato ; e prima con V Ar- 

XXVIIL civescovo e Francesco de' Fazzi ne parlai in Roma in la camera del detto Ar« 

civescovo, dicendome volerme revelare un suo secretd ic penslero, ctie avevono 

piu tempo auto in core^ e qui con sacramehto volse, che io gli promettcssil 

tenefli secretly nS de questa dqsi psrlairtit^ ne son parkiM se notx quaata 

* saria il bisognio, e quanto poi^teria^ e vorria a lorcf, $c io O00I gli.piromkfii. 

' U At4iP€seav6 comiaaA a jMtrtarej iGic^nddme etjtMdtrti o6fn^ ki e 
Ftancesco aVetono el modd di mutare Io Stato di Fioi^za, t dte deterlnina*^ 
vono ad omrie modo fsirloj & che d volera I' ajuto mio. Io glie rispuosi^ 
oh^ per loro farla ogni cosaj Ma essendb soldato d^l Papa e del Conte^ i6 notl 
ci podeva intervenire; loro mi rispuoson: tomo credi tu che noi fkrema 
questa cosa senza consentimenta del Cotite; imo cio the s! cevca, e 6ht si fW 
per esaltario e magnificario cos} hii^ come noi^ c per manteiierlo nello Stato* 
soo^ avvisandoti^ che se questa cbsa non di fir, non gbe daria del suo Stata 
una hwLt perche Lorenzo de' Medici gU vuol mal di morte, ni crede che 
s(a uomo a! mondoy che g)i yoglia peggio; e dope la morte del Pap» nott 
cercherik mai allro €he torli qttel poco StutO) e farlo xndl capitare della per«^ 
dcna, perche da lui se sefite gtatidemente ifigiurfato^ £t rolendo io entien^' 
dete el perche Sc la cagiond Lorenzo era cosi iiHimco del Conte, mr dissd 
cose assai sopra questa parte e della De^sitevia 6 itW Aitiyesddvalo di Pisjly 
^ piti cosey che sareano longhe a sctiyei^^ 9 c in fine ft fytt6 questk conelu*^ 
atone, che dove concorreva V onote, t mole dd Gonte, • & el tef 0, io mi 
sforzeria a itxtjuxfn posn tutto ^t^el^ che pel Gonte mi sari c^mandafd; St 
ttttte queste eose fttitmb comune ft^To Areivescovo -& FraiidescOi il^ At utf 
adtro di Se devesse essere insien^ & con il GMte prot>ifo, t ^igUate detfefmi^ 
xiazlone de quella s* arera da &re, U eosi ^ remaae^ ftc^ La cMa- t^ibtse 
cfosi per parecch) giorni, ne me fo dect6 alttfo, ihaf 86 bene» che ftu V Arci^ 
vtfsodvo^ e Francesco & el Signor CoMe del fa in^qaeMer fefin|d parlato jm^ 
volte. 

* • • • 

Dapoi un giomo fui chiamato dal Signor Conte in camera sua, dove era 
1* Areivescovo, t cominzifi a parlarsi de novb di questa cosa, dicendome el 
Conte : V Areivescovd me dice, che t' hanno parlato d* una facoenda, ch^ 
avemo alle mani: que re ne pate ? Io gli rispuosi: Signot^, non so que me 
ne dire di questa cosa, pbrthd non la intendo ancora ; quando V averd intesa^ 
diro el mio parere. V Areivescovo: como non t^ ho io ditto^ che volemo 
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ftnntate to Sttto m Tioitnza ? Madiadi che me 1* avete detto, ma non m* arete N* 

dctto cl modo ; chc non avendo tnteso el modo, non so que ne parlare, Al- XXVIII. 
lora e P rnio e f altro ussinmr fuord, e comincforno a dire della malivolenza 
t mal animoy che '1 Magnifico Lorenzo arera eontro de loro, e 'n quanto 
pericolo era lo Stato del Conte dopo la morte del Papa, & che mutandosi 
ditto Stato taria nno stabilire el Sig. Conte da non possere avere mai piij male, 
e che per questo si voleva fare ogni cosa. £ domandandoglie io del modo t 
del favore, mi dissero : noi averemo questo modo, che in Fiorenza i la casa 
de' Pazzi e de* Salviati, che si tirano dietro mezzo la citta di Fiorenza. Bene ; 
avete voi pensato el modo ? El modo lassa io pensare a costoro, che dtcono 
flon potersi fare per altra via, che tagliare a pezzi Lorenzo e Gxuliano, & 
aver poi preparato le genti d* arme, & andarsene a Fiorenza, e che bisogna 
accumulare queste genti d' arme in modo, che non se ne dia sospetto : che 
non dandose suspetto, ogni cosa verria ben fatta. Io gli rispuosi : Signore, 
vedete quel che vOi fate: io vi certifico, che questa e una gran cosa-, ne so 
Como costoro se lo possono fare, perchi Fiorenza e una gran cosa ; e la Mag- 
ilificenza di Lorenzo ci ha una grande benevolenza, secondo io intendo. £1 
Conte disse : dicoYio costoro el contrario } che ci ha poca grazia, & e malis- 
simo voluto, & che morti loro, ognuno giungera le mani al Cielo. L' Ar- 
civescovo usi fuora, e disse : Giovambadsta, tu non sei mai stato a Fioren- 
za : le cose de 1^, & la cognizione di Lorenzo noi lo 'ntendiamo meglio di 
voi, e sappiamo la* benevolenza e la malcvolenzia, che egli ha in nel popolo, 
e de questo non dubitare, che la reussirk, como noi siamo qui. Tutto el 
facto e, che ce resolviamo del modo. Bene ; que modo ci e ? £1 modo ci i 
tiscaldar Messer Jacomo, che e piu freddo che una ghiaccia ', e como avlamo 
lui, la cosa e spacciat^, ne n* c da dubitaf punto. Bene ; a Nostro Signore 
como piacera questa cosa ? E* me respuosoro : Noscro Signore li faremo far 
sempre quello vorrimo noi, & ancora la Sua Santit^ vuol male a Lorenzo ; 
desidera questo piu che altro che sia. Aveteneglie voi parlato ? Madiasi, e 
faremo che te ne dira ancora a te, e te fara intendere la sua intenzione. Fen- 
3iamo pure in que modo possiamo mettere le genti d' arme insieme senza sus- 
petto, che Y altre cose passaranno tutte bene. Fo preso el modo di far far la 
mostra, e de mutare le genti d' arme da stanzia a stanzia, e mandare quelli 
del Signor Napolione in quello di Todi e de Perusia, e cosi el Signor Gio* 
vanfirancesco da Gonzaga; e cosi fo dato ordine. Da poi comincio andar per 
il tavoliero el fatto del Conte Carlo, e per ditta casione bisogno mettere in- 
sieme ognuno, che V ebbero molto caro : & essendo il campo del Conte Car- 
lo in quello di Siena, & comprendendose chiaramente la cosa non avere du- 
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N^ rata, fu fatta deliberazlone d' andare a campo a Mantoncy e tencM in tempo 

AAVill* Y agggjiQ pjQ che sc posseva^ a cagion che costoro avesser tempo a dare ordi- 
ne alia spedizione della faccienda ; e per detta occasione venne Francesco de' 
Fazzi in quel tempo qui in Fiorenza con demostrazione di foggir V aiere, & 
fo a questo efietto ; 8c eesendo stato detto Francesco per alcuni giomi, 8cris$e 
a Roma all' Arcivescovoj como passavano le cose, & cbebisognavariscaldare 
e pungere Messcr Jacomo, e farghe intendere tutti li favori $e ara in questa 
cosa, &c. £t il modo delle genti d' arme, e tutto quello favore se podeva 
averci farglielo intendere chiaramente, 8c inteselo se lassasse poi il pensiero a 
lui, che a tutto daria buon ordene ; & accadendo in quello medesimo tempo 
la malattia del Sig. Carlo di Faenza, & essendo stato loogo tempo ammalato, 
venne in pericolo de morte, & dubitandose assai della morte sua, parse al 
Conte & alio Arcivcscovo avere scusa licita di mandarme qui con intenzione, 
che lo vedesse i modi di questa citta 8c ancora del Magoifico Lorenzo^ e che 
io parlasse con seco, 8c intendesse da lui, volendo el Conte cercare de aravere 
el suo stato, cioe Valdeseno, que favorisc podeva avere de Sua Magnificenza 
e da questa Repubblica per suo mezzo, & che glie fesse intendere, che il Sig. 
Conte sperava piu in sua Magnificenza, che persona del mondo, e che in 
questo io intendesse il consiglio 8c el parere suo, e che gli fesse ancora inten- 
dere, che non ostante alcune cose fossero state fra loro e '1 Conte, le voleva 
buttare tutte da parte, 8c in omne cosa desponerse a compiacerlo, & averlo in 
loco de patre ; & con molte altre buone parole appresso, qpali erono la mag- 
gior parte simulate. £t arrivando qui tardi la sera, non poti parlare con Sua 
Magnificenzia. La mattina andai a trovarlo, e se ne venne di sotto vestito a 
nero per la morte dell' Orsino, & fommo insieme, ne altramente me respuosCj 
che si fosse stato patre del Conte, ne con altro amore, in modo che a me fe 
maravigliare, avendo inteso da altri, & poi ritrovandolo cosi ben disposto in 
le cose del Conte, che veramente non s'averia possuto parlore per niuno fra- 
tello piu amorevolmente, che me parlo, dicendome : Tu te ne girai a Imola, 
e vederrai come trovi le cose, e daraimene avyiso de quello te pareri s' abbia a 
fare dal canto nostro, che tutto si fara senza mancare de niente per satisfar^ 
alia Signoria del Conte, al quale e in questo & in omne altra cosa me^sfor- 
zero sempre a satisfarlo • • . . con li piu amorevoli ricordi, che possesse mat 
patre a figliolo, 11 quali ricordi li tacero per bene : la sua Magnificenzia gli 
deve bene avere a memoria : pur quando gli parra, che io gli chiarisca, pen« 
sece bene, e diamene avviso, che io gli chiariro. 

PIpoi i^e ne andai all' ostaria della Campana a desinare ; et avendo a 
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parlare a Francesco dt* Fazzi, & con Messer Jacomo pur de' Pazzi| ai qualf N^ 
avevoletrere di credenza del Stg. Conte e dello Arcivescovoi infin che si de- XXVIIf. 
sino, mandai ad intendere que n' era de loro : me fo dettOi che Francesco 
era andato a Lucca) e non c' essendo, mandai a dire a Messer Jacomo pre- 
detto, ehe io aveva bisogno de parlarli, & de cose de ^mportanza, & che se 
voleva, che io andassi a casa sua, che io anderia, & se lui voleva venire all' 
ostaria, che io V aspettaria. Messer Jacomo predetto venne all' ostaria della 
Campana, dove lui & mi ci ritirassimo in una camera in segreto^ & per 
parte del Nostro Signore el confortai, e salacai, & cosi da parte del Sig. 
Conte Jeronimo e delP ArctvescorOy de' quali Conte 8c Arcivescovo io avevo 
una lettera credenzial per uno : k appresentai ; le lesse« e lette disse : che 
avemo noi a dire^ GioTambatista? Avemo noi a parlare de Stato ? Dissi ma>- . 
diasi. Mi rispuose : io non- ti voglio intendere per niente, perche costoro si 
vanno rompendo il cervello, & vogHon deventare Signori de Fiorenza, & io 
intendo megUa queste cose nostre de loro : non me ne parlate per niente, che 
non ne voglio ascoltare. £ persuadendolo io pure all' ascoltarme, se contento 
d' intendermi. Que vuoi tu dire ? Io vi conforto da parte di Nostro Signore^ 
con el quale prima che io partissi, gli parlai, & presente el Conte e 1' Arci* 
vescovo me disse Sua SantitI, che io vi confortasse a spedire questa causa de 
Fiorenza, perche lui non sa in que tempo possa accadere un altro assedio de 
Montone da tenere sospese & insieme tante gente d' arme e cosi appresso al 
vostro terreno ; & essendo pericoloso Io indusiare, ve conforta a far questo. 
Madiasi che Sua Santita dice, che vorria seguisse la mutazione della Stato, 
ma senza morte de persona. £ dicendoli io, presente el Conte e V Arcives- 
covo, Padre Santo queste cose se potranno forse malfare senza morte di Lo- 
renzo e di Giuliano, e forse delli altri ; Sua Santita mi disse : io non voglio 
la morte di niuno per niente, perche non e offizio nostro acconsentire alia 
morte di persona ; e benche Lprenzo sia un villano, & con noi si porte male, 
pure io non vorria la morte sua per niente, ma la mutazione dello Stato si. 
£t el Conte respuose : se fara quanto se poderl, accio non intervenga ; pure 
quando intervenisse, la Vostra Santiti perdonera bene a chi '1 fesse. £1 
Papa respuose al Conte : tu sii una bestia. Io te dico : non voglio la morte 
de niuno, ma la mutazione dello Stato si. £ cosi ti dico, Giovambatista; 
che io disidero assai, che Io Stato di Fiorenza se mute, & che se leve delle 
mani de Lorenzo, che eUi e un villano, 8c un cattivo uomo, & non fa sti« 
ma de noe, e tuttavolta ched e' fosse fuor de Fiorenza lui, farissimo de quella 
Repubblica quello vorressimo, & saria ad un gran preposito nostro. £ 'I 
Conte e Y Aicivescovoy che erano pvescnti, dissero : la Santita Vostra dice il 
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N^ vero ; che quando aviate Fiorenza in vostro arbltrio, & posserne despooerc^ 
XXVIIL come porretCy ai sera ia mano de costoro, la Santita Voatra mcttera legge a 
mezza Italia, & oxnne una avera caro esserve amicoj sicobc ^ipte contento ai 
faccia ogni cosa per venire a questo eSetto. Sua 3aatita disaej ia ti dico ch^ 
non voglio. Andate e fate quello voletc voi, purcbe nqn v' interv^xiga movto, 
£t con questo ci levassimo dinanzi da Sua Santita, facendo poi; conclusionc 
essere contcnto dare omne favore & ajuto de gente d' armCy o d' altro^ dtu; 
accio fosse necessario. U Arcivescovo ris^pse &i dis9C ; Padfc Saafeo* aUtp 
contento, che guidiamo noi questa barca, qhe ia guidercmo bene. £t No^tro 
Signore disse \ io son contento. £ ccm queato ci leva$8imQ da' suoi piedii % 
reducessemonce in camera del Conte, dove fo poi dtsoulsa la cosa particolar-f 
mente, e concluso che qaesta cosa qoa so potev4 faie per iiiua modo f enza Is^ 
morte de' costoro, cioe del Magnificp Ijorenzo e del frateUo« £t dicendo io 
essere mal fattOj mi rispuoseroj che le cose grandi non si possevaoo fare aU 
tramente ; & sopra de cio fo dato moltt e^mpU, che seria lungo a scriverli \ 
& iinaliter fo concIusO) che per intendere e modo^ bisognava essere qui, & 
parlar con Francesco & Messer Jacomo^ e intendere ^ppunto quello era dg 
fare, 3c intesolo mandare ad efietto* IjO foi qui, e ^on trovafklo Francesco, 
non volsi fare altra conclusione \ se nop che 0u disse : ra^^ne a Imola, e alU 
tornata tua sara qui Francesco, & delibereras^e tx^Xtq i^qllo Wfi da iare, i^ 
me ne andai a Imola, dove stetti pochi giorni, percbe cosi aveva io in com* 
missione per la espedizipne di detta causae e in nel tomare e dietro foi a Ca* 
faggiolo, dove trovai la Magnificenza di Lorenzo e de Giuliaoo, e avendp 
referte al detto Miignifico Lorenzo como aveva trovate le cose del Conte» mc 
consiglio con le piu cordiali & amorevoli parole del mondo, dtcendome cb^ 
per il Signor Conte aveva deliberato fare ogoe cosa per farli intendere che gU 
voleva essere buono amico^ & avendo Sua Magnificenzia deliberate, tomare a 
Fiorenza, ce ne venissimo di compagnia, dove per la via mi fe intendere an* 
cora piu chiaramente quanto era el suo buon animo verso del Conte, che Io 
tacero, perche serb loogo Io scrivere. Arrivu in Fiorenza« e fut con FraD> 
CQsco, con il quale presi ordine di non partire quel dij acciocche la notte cc 
fctrovassimo con Messer Jacomo ; & cosi fo fatto^ La notte ditto Francesi* 
CO venne per me, & condusseme in camera de M* Jacomo, dove fo parlatQ 
assal di questa cosa, & la conclusione fo questa, che p^r la espedizione bisog* 
nava pMi cose ; una che V Arcivescovo fosse de quay & che vedesse yenirci 
con qualche scusa licita in modo non desse suspettoi & a questo lassava pen^ 
sarlo al Conte, e a lui, & che alia sua venu^a si pigUeri^ poi forma de quellp 

s' avcsse a fare, c che si Umt cifre> per le quali si pale^se scrivere bene, H 
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ehe noil dubitata, avendo el £a?ore dcUe genti del Pap:i ec. die la cosa noo N^ 

feniisi fatta» ma che per faria netta, bisognava, che dectt doi fratelli festero XXVIII. 

forai & ebe immediate^ che la cosa av^sse questo, di certo la spacciariamo^ 

ft che 'tra *1 Magnifico Lofeiizo e '1 Signor di Pbmbino si trattava parentado 

per Gittlianoi e seguendo, aaria necessario uno de loro andasse li, el quale 

andara ; la cosa era spacctata, ma essendo totti dna in la cttti, per niente non 

voleva farci perche non gli parera posser riuscirlo ; & Francesco dicera altra* 

mente, che ad omne modo si filria, & sempre gli ando per la mente in Chiesay 

o a gtuoco di carte o a nozze, purche fossino tutti dua in on laogo, gli ba« 

steria V animo di farlo, & che non ci voleva se non pochi con seco^ & reccTr 

Gommene a me, che io volessi quelle, che mai el volsi fare. Lui dtsse trQ« 

▼aria bene il modo a far questo, 8c che se desse pur piu tempo che se potcTaj^ 

enandassesi V Arcivescoro in qua» che a Cutto se daria bene espediaionei ft 

die de tutto quello s' avesse a fare, si avviseria. Intesa la conclusione, me 

n' andai a Roma, e referii el tutto al Conte & all' Arciirescovo, ft subitp fu 

presa per il Conte ddsberazione de mandare T Arcivescovo sotto colore delle 

cose di Favenza, ftc. ft a me ordino che me a' andasai a Imoht .con cento pro<* 

visiottati, & con qaeile podie genti d' anne, che g}i erono slate pireparate ad 

omne requisizione de coatoro, & etiam con i sHoi poppli, ^ftc. Io me partii, 

ft andameoe a Imola, ft poi a Montugi ; e fui una notte ^on ]\{es8er Jacomo 

e con Francesco, e £egli intendere V oedine dato da ogni banda, e che questa 

cosa bisognaya eqiedszione, & da parte, .ftc. del Coate gU sollicitai assai a . 

detta espedizione prima che il campo si diyidesse loro ; me rispuosero, che 

non hisogmnra sproni, ma morso, ft che ad omflc modo ve4eria espedirlo in 

questo tempo, ft cheio stesae preparato, die sperara avriBame presto quelle 

ttfessi a fare, e che al suo ayviso non pretcrisse oiente ; & io dissi di farlo, e 

con questo me ne andai, ft non trorando costoto comodtta di farlo in qud 

tempo per esseie la persona dd Conte Carlo qiu, eaUoggiato in casa de' Mar* 

teUi, deliberorno lassarlo stare per fine a tempo mtovo, & avviso, che si de* 

videsse il can^o^ ft cosa fo fattto, tii di questa cosa lb padato pit! per un 

pezzo, ftc. £t essendo stato a Imola per la recnperazione di Valdiseno, ft 

essendosi recuperato, me n' andai a Roma questo MarzO, dove trovai la Stg- 

noria del Conte, e Giovanfrancesco da Tolentino, e Messer Lorenzo da Cas- 

tello e Francesco de' Fazzi, ftc. fra i quali molte volte si parlava de queste 

cose, ft che se comindava adesso approssimar il tempo d' espedir detta causa i 

ft domandando io que modo era questo, me disee : Lorenzo deve venire qui 

per questa Pasqua, ft quamprimum se senta la sua paitita, Francesco se par^* 

tira ancora lui, ft andera a spedirsi j ft farse il servtzio a quelle remsner^ ft 
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^o alP altroi innanzi che torni^ se pensera quello si doverr^ fue di lulf 8c t^r* 

XXVin, rassi con esso tal modo, chc la cosa sara bene assettata innanzi che se parta 
da noi. lo gli dissi : Faretelo morire ? Mi rispaose : madi^noy che questo 
non voglio per niente, che qui abbia alcuno dispiacere ; ma innanzi che par- 
ta, le cose saranno bene assettate in forma) che staranno bene. Domandai 
il Conte : Nostro Signore sa questo ? Me disse : madiasi* Dico ; Diavolo^ 
egU e gran fatto chc '1 consenta ! Me respuose : non sai tu, che *1 famino fare 
quello Tolemo noi ? Basta che le cose anderanno bene. £t stettesi in queste 
trame parecchi di del suo venire, o no. Dappoi veduto che non veniya> de- 
Uberarono ad ogni modo cavarne le mani prima che fosse fora Maggio, &c. 
£t como ho detto di questo piu e piu yoke ne fo parlato in camera del Conte, 
& como mancava materia^ se tornava su questo, e chi prima si trovava in- 
Sterne con loro, ne parlava, dicendo, che per niente la cosa podeya dorare 
cosi, che non venissi a paJese, e questo per essere in tante lingue, & che ad 
ogni modo bisognava d*arli spedizione, onde che per detta casione fu preso per 
partito, che Francesco se ne venisse qui ; e Giovanfrancesco da Tolentiao & 
10 ce ne andasstmo a Imola, & Messer Lorenzo da Castello, &c. per daro 
ordene quello «' avesse da fare, e poi se ne tomasse a Castello, & omne uno 
con le preparazioni fatte stesse apparecchiato a tntto quello, che da Messer 
Jacomo, r Arcivescovo e Francesco fosse ordinato et che ad omne sua re* 
questa onneuno fosse presto a far quanto per loro saria comandato. £t 
quest* ordene ce fu dato tutto per el Signor Conte in Roma. 

Da poi venne ultimamente il Vescovo de Lion, el quale ce comando de 
nuovo, che ad omnereqoisizion de' sopradetti fussemo apparecchiati sanza 
&re una difficolta al mondo ; & cosi s' e fatto, ne mai se 'ntese niuno loro 
ordene, se non lo Sabato a doi ore di notte, e poi la Domenica mutorno an* 
cora proposito ; & in questa forma sono state govemate queste cose diciendo 
imper5 sempre, che 1' onor de Nostro Signore e del Conte ci fosse raccoman* 
dato. . Et con questo ordene la Domenica mattina a di 26. d' Aprile 1478, si 
fece in Santa Liberata quanto e pubblico a tutto el mondo. 

Item che tornando di Romagna, & andando a Roma, quando fu la, & 

parlando con Nostro Signore d* altre cose me disse i poi Giovambatista dell' 

Arcivescovo & de Francesco, che diceva voler far tante cose, e non savessero 

mutare uno Stato come quello de Fiorenza ; ma non credo s'avesse pure ac- 

cozzare tre ove in un bacile, se non con cianciatori $ tristi chi s'empaccia 

con loro. 
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Item che '1 Signor Conte mi ha ditto moke voltei che Nostro Signore ha N^ 

C081 gran desiderio delia mutazibne di questo Stato come noi, & se tu inten- XXVIII. 
dessequello dice^ quando semo luiemi, diresti quello che dicoio. 

lo Giovan Batista da Montesicco confesso e fo fede essere vere tntte le 
predette cose scrttte in un foglio intero & in un altro mezzo, e qui di sopra^ 
c quanto io ho scritto avere detto a Messer Jacomo qui in Fiorenza. ddia 
mente & volant^ delta Santita del Papa, & queste cose sono verissime, & io 
mi trovai presentc quando la Sua Sahtiti lo disse, & tutto questo e 8cri|to» 
e di mia mano propria, 

Io Matteo Tuscano da Milano Cavaliero e presentemente Podesti delta 
Magnifica Citta di Fiorenza sono stato presente insema colli Reverendi Patrl 
mfrascritti (ui infra) che '1 prefato Joanne Baptista ha detto, che quanto e 
scritto sopra in un foglio intero, e in un altro mezzo, e in questo, che tutti 
s' allegheranno inseme, sono ne sua propria mano, & confesso essere vero 
qvanto de sopra e scritto, & cosi ne fazzo fede de mia propria mano, che gU 
e la propria verita quanto in esse scritto se contene : a dt 4 di Maggio 1478^ 
ill Fiorenza* (Omittimus alias a/iorum subscriptionesi) 

Noti jam sunt Conjuratores, atque eorum omnia consilia ex ipsis con- 
juratis. Nos modo quid inde secutum sit, brevi perstringemus. Cum dies 
advenisset Aprilis vigesimus sextus, qui destinatus erat facinori, in Libera- 
tae Templum conjurati tectis gladiis conyenerunt, horam caedi constitutam 
ezpectantes. G>nTecerat eodem & frequentissimus populus ad sacrorum. 
apparariora spectacula* Raphael enim Cardinalis ex nepte natus Sixti Pon- 
tificis sacris solemnioribus praesidebat, accipiendus convi?io a Laurentio 
Julianoque Medicibus post peracta sacra, quod proditores de industria cura- 
yerant, ut eos si in Templo perfici res non posset, domi inter epulandum 
obtruncarent. Aderant igitur in primis Laurentius Jultanusque fratres, ut 
Cardinalem & convivas domum reducerent, Conjurati autem ad fractionem 
Eudiaristiae, id enim datum signum erat, strictis gladiis Julianum confodi« 
unt ante aras, caeduntque : atque eodem tempore altera manus, ut diversa 
spatia circum Altare faciebat, Laurentium adoritur, & sub aurem dextram 
in collo vulnerat. Deus, suo olementisstmo beneficio, ex tarn diro infortu- 
nio salvum reddidit. Ipse quoque suae saluti fortiter est opitulatus, & gla- 
diolo, quern ex consuetudine Florentinae juventutis ad ornatum gerebat^ 
strictOy dantibus riam proditoribus, in Sacrarium confugit. 
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N^ Eodem ttmpotCf quo id negotii susceperat Fraaciscus SalWatas Archie- 

XXVIIL piscopus Pi6anus5 cum ad id dekctb armatia sateUitibua Palatium occupat 
Status nostri & Florentinae Lihertatis domieiliumt Magistratus cum circiun-, 
Tcniri se improyisum sensisset, in deambulacra conscendit, & illic aditibua 
clauftis se tutatur; atque tnde Jacobom PazioiD £q<iitem Florentiniim im- 
manissimum patricidam cum globo annatorum accunentem & fercalem 
. conjumtis auxiliumy kpidibus ex deambubtris magnis jactibus deturbat^ ar* 
cetque Palatio. Habet iit tammo aedificii Palatium duas quasi porticusj tec-^ 
tain alteram, sine tegumeato alteram, in modum doplicis ^roaae ad deana- 
bulandi usum fabricatas, unde 8c deambulacri nomen est. £a non modo 
ornatius faciunt Palatium, 8c commoditatem deambulandi & sub tecto & 
sub dio praebent, sed belligerandi & arcendi, unde unde vcniat, inva* 
sorem pulcherrime faciont facultatem. Dum igitur Magisttatus luac re* 
pugnat atque insectatur lapidtbus panricidas, popalus, caede cognita civium 
Sttorum, & Laurentii rutnere, & vim inferri Magistratui, percitus fwore 
incredtbili & dolore arma captt, in Curiam, ut Magistratui succarrenent, 
eonvolarunt. Principes quoque civitatis, sitque optimates cuncti idem fac* 
titant. Ad aedes Mediceas sugendo vuliieri ob veneni suspicionem amici 
dant operam. Ad Palatium ad effringeodum trabalibua cvebris ictibus atque 
igni appositis accensis facibus fores acerrimis insudatur studiis. Vix inte- 
gram horam occupatores substinuerunt impetum. Victi ergo, parttm pri« 
mo impetu caesi, partim vivi capti & conjecti in vioculat, post quaestiooes 
breves perierunt. Johannes Baptista de Montesicca erutus tandem e late* 
bris, per quas paucos dies diAigerat, quae supra sunt poska, cum sua mana 
perscripstsset, & se ita scripsisse, tc vera esse quae sctipsissef, phiribiis da- 
rorutn vitorum attestationibus corroboratum, ut fieri ipse Tolnit, Vklkaety 
quamquam in suprascripta confessione ejus quaedam bonis de caussis subtiac- 
ta sint, & ea tantnm apposita, quae ad Siztum Pontxficcm, atque EccksiM 
Gubematores pertinent, capitis est damnalus. Sic Chres Civitasqae, tc Lw 
bertas, proditorum manus effugerunt. Nam & Johannes Frandscus To* 
kntinas, qui Imola absens, cum expeditis Sixti Papae militibus, jussua ad 
destinatum caedi diem ferre <:onjuratis auxilium, qniq«e jam in MugeUastum 
agrum descenderat, re cognita, unde abicrat, revertitur. Idem facst & Laii« 
rentius Tiphemas, qui alia parte cadem de caussa a Ci^tate Castetti movena^ 
St per agrum discurrcns nostrum ad Senenses fines accurrerat. Raphad 
CardinaKs, quem praeesse sacris supra diximnS, sic procurantibus pluribua 
civibus & Laurentio Medice imprimis, qui iii tanto periculo suoy in tot tan- 
tisque negotiis & tumultibus, atque omni confosione rernm, Inijus quoque 
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officii non est oblitus, in Palatium perductus, vix furentea populi manus eva- N^ 

8it. Moverat scilicet Laurentium Cardinalatus dignitas & Sanctae Romanae XXVIIL 
Ecclesiae reverentia, ut earn intacttim , inYiohtmnque curaret v ubi cum 
paucos dies publicis sumptibus honorificentissime fuisset, quoad populi furor 
ehnguesceret & fieret remissior, Roman abiit incoliimis. Quae tamen ^el 
in primis prsetenfitur caussa, csr interdicamur sacris, & commanio fideliiini. 
separemur f Ita de bono opere lapidamur, & ubi gratias reportaftse opottttit^ 
hnmeritissime damnamur. Tandem quod foeda proditione non successit,. 
tentatnr Ecclesiastieis ceasur Is atque annis^ Bellum infertur a Sixto Ponti- 
fice Maximo & praeclaris illis, quos gubernationi Status Eccleaiae proposuit^ 
non aliam ob caussam, nisi quod trucidari nos non sivimus ; nam id quoque 
accttsat in inierdicttSi & de proditoriibus^ atque Ardiicpiscopo Pisano sump^ 
turn esse sttp^lickim moleBie fort ; quae ahera causaa est iatecdicii & censu* 
yartim. Qoam? is quam joste, qoam pie, qnam religioae, & PootificaHter 
factum sit, plurium est doctissimorum Jurisconsultorum & Collcgiorum 
declaratum testimonio, & publicis eorum scriptis in aperto positum, & quod 
Palatium, Statumque & Ltbertatem nostram, quae vita quoque est carior, 
defcndimus. Sic Pontificts Christianonim maximus exercitus in popuhnn- 
religioslssimum, 2c tlKus Pontiftcafis fastigii semper cbsenrantissirnnm^ iofe&-» 
tisoimus insurgit, jamque agrum Tastat, Castella diripit atque incendit i foe*- 
ikiinasy ntaresque & sacra & profana loca militari Kcentiae Sc Hbidini el»rgit«r- 
DetM bone quandiu tantam imqnitatem sustineMsf Q»ando hborantis. 
gregistui misereberrsi & eonfirmabis popukm tuum? Ad te quoque ad tr 
confugimus, Federicc Serenissime Imperator semper Auguste. Menmierts. 
rogamoff fidelissimae urbis tuae Florentiae & populi hujiae isti Sadcatitsimae- 
Majestati Imperatoriae semper devotissimi. In nobis, ni faUknur, caussa 
agitur publica Christianae Religionis, quae dum Sixtus suis bellum infert, 
versatur in periculo manifestissimo victoriosissimis & potentissimis hostibus 
in fimrne ItaHae ita tnsuhantibua. Tua est in primis rerum omnhim 
Christianarum cura. Tu quoque, lAidovice Prancorum invietissiaie Re»' 
Be Christianissime, virtutem ut excites tuam admodum necesse est, & suc- 
curras rebus Christianis periclitantibus. Idem nisi caeteri quoque Principes 
& Populi Christian! fecerint, multum de salute Christianarum rerum dubi- 
tare cogimur. Agite igitur, agite omnes, expergiscimini jam, 8c capessite 
rem communem ; & cum Christo Optimo Maximo Redemptore & Salvatore 
nostio, qui caussam suam profecto non deseret, in commune consuliie/ Ex. 
Florentia dio X. Meosis Augusti mcccclxxviii, 

Bartholomaeus Scala Cancel. Florentinus. 
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N^ XXIX. JMaGNIFICE clarissimeque vir tanquam frater honoraade. Quanto sia 

stato el dispiacere ho ricevuto del vostro acerbissimo caso per due akre mie 
lettexe lo havete potato comprendere. Delle cose passate & inrecuperabili 
bisogna haver patientia^ e ben prowedere per lo adyenuref il che^ come pru« 
dentissimo che toi siete, sono certo el dovete fare^ al che sommamente ve 
Gonforto & priego. 

Harei carissiinoessereadybatodel fundamento & procea$e de.tanto tradi- 
mentOy & a cui petitione & a che fine se faceva^ acciocche una perpetua 
memoria per me scripta ftisscj avUandove che a niuno la sparauero & sia chi 
91 vuole. 

In quanto a Vostra Magnificentia paresse, io harei caro essere rebandito : 
potreste tenere quella via voile tenere . il voatrp Magnifico avolo Cosmo^ il 
^uale, come me significo per Mesaer Angelo Acciajob & per Mesaer Nico- 
demo Tranchedino, per non aprire la via alii altri rubelli ordeno, chel Duca 
Francesco scrivesse una lettera a cotesta Illustr. Comunitate, demandando 
de gratia che io fosse rebandito, & cosi a contemplatione de quello io come fo- 
Ksuere fusse messo a partito. Ma il prefato Sigaore per tenu de perderme 
entorbido el tucto. De questo fatene queUo a voi pare. Ben ve aviso, che 
io ve sarei cosl utile in Firenze quanto pochi amici voi habiate. Io ve ho 
dedicato el corpo e ranima. 

Farebbe molto per Vostra Magnificentia havere in Milano Aciarito, il 
quale e amato, & e di grande reputatione in Corte e tra tutti 1 Milanesij e 
liu solo ha la pratica e rusamea.^ Vale«ex Mediolano 20. Maii 1478. 



NO XXX. 

N^XXX. BaRTHOLOMJEUS SCALA Laurcntio Medici salutcm dicit. Sue- 
censeo tibi ad longa tempora, mi Laurentij meum columen, idest donee 
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redieris. Quid enim potest esse loogias ? Non possum^ vero non admirari' N^ xxx^ 
btam fortitudinem aftimi tui atqiie constantiam. Remiscit in te ilia antiqua 
▼irtus & magnitudo animiy quae quanto magis nova est, magisque aliena ab 
his modis & consuetudine vitae, tanto est admirabilibr tantoque ornatior. 
De me fatebor id quod est. Non possum esse fortisj nee solum non admi- 
rari istam deliberatlonem tuam, sed etiam non valde timere. Sum vero ali- 
quot dies exanimatus metu^ & vix apud me sum : si coUegero animum, po- 
teris habere saniores litteras. Decemviri collegae tui oratorem te post dis- 
cessum tuum ad Neapolitanum Regem statuerunt. Idem novi quoque De- 
cemviri decreverunt. Putabam autem. posse id fieri a Centumviris honora- 
tiusi sed qiiibusdam amicis id attentare non est visum : in quorum ego sen- 
tentiam facile concessit quod in tanta suspensione animorum atque expecta- 
tione rerum quid melius factu sit,^ non est facile cognoscere. 

Calles nostros mores. Qui novas res cupiunt> si qui sunt, quiliis mi- 
nime coatenti sintj. oblatan^ occasionem confundendarum rerum avide acci- 

« • 

piunt. 

Rogavi ^rgo & scripsi Decemvirorum mandatum, quam potui, elegantius : 
& ut esse magis credidi in rem communem & tuam, si separari tua a nostra, 
idest a publica potest, ut ego non posse certe scio, 8c sum aperte saepe testi- 
ficatus. Si tu adfuisses,. non ita in condenda laborassem. 

Cui vero mirum est si sine meo sole obcaecatus .... sine duce vager, & 
sine mea Arcto etiam nayfragem. Si scire quid expectas a me de rebus nos- 
tris, animum in pacem intenderunt,. 8c fieri eam per te posse honoratam ic 
dignam civitate putant: abomni nota, quae vel quid minimum obscurare 
antiquam Florentinae gentis gloriam queat, plurimum abhorrent. Si tu eam 
nobis confeceris e sententia, redibis totus aureus, beabisque nos. Magna 
spes est in tua ptudentia & auctoritate* 

Regis quoque mentem non ex praesenti rerum conditione pensant, sed 
paullo altius res ab eo gestas & patema in nos studia meritaque recensent. 

Quid multa dixerim? Linguis atque animis huic fortissimo incoepto 
tno plerique favemus* Me tibi plurimum commeado. Vale« £x Florentia 
die V. Dec. 1479. 
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N'XXXI. 

Ferdinattdus Rex Siciliae Laurentio Medicu 

N^ XXXI. MaGNIFICO LORENZO heri allc 2cs horc hcbbemo per cavallaro apo8ta 
lettera del Magnifico Messer Lorenzo de Castello Oratore della Santiti de Noa- 
tro Signore, quale ve mandamo intro la presente ; & videndo quello ne scri- 
veai como anc^ora vui vederite, ne parse per non disturbare tanto bene quanto 
delle conclasione, delle cose agitate se spera, scriver a quisti nostri supra fe- 
dessero fin ad altro nostro mandato : & poco spacio da poi venne ipso Messere 
Lorenzo, ic licet per lettera de Messere Anello havessemo visto quanto de 
bona ^olunta la Santita de Nostro Signore era condescesa a tutte quelle con- 
ditione deUa pace, che ultimamente erano state mandate de tolunt^ vostra 
& de' quisti Magnifici Oratori Ducali, tamen dicto Messer Lorenzo lo have 
dicto con tanta majore efficacia, quanto piu lo have inteso per altre lettere 
have havute cosi dalla dicta Santiti como dal Conte Hieronimo. £t perchi 
lo possate vcdere, ve mandamo con la presente copia de quanto Messer AneUo 
ne ha scripto, ^Benche heri la donassemo al vostro Ser Nicolo, & credimo 
ve la habbia mandatai Da po venne el cavallaro con le lettere it Messere 
Princevallo, per le quale intesimo la ragione e cagione, per le quale a vui 
non parea dever retornar secondo Messer Lorenzo havta scripto & mandato 
dicendo. £1 che inteso per ipso Messer Lorenzo, se ne e mostrato mal con- 
tento, dicendo, che havendo la Santita de Nostro Signore acceptato tutto 
quello per mii li e stato scripto per grandissimo desiderio e volunta, che have 
de questa pace, dubita grandemente, che non retornando vui, e dilatandose 
questa conclusione per qualsevoglia respecto, porranno factlmente feguir in* 
convenienti, che non solamente serranno causa de disturbar questa pace, ma 
. de far malcontenti tutti quelli la desiderano, £t respondendosefi, che la 
partuta vostra era stata non voluntaria, ma necessaria per le cose de Fbrenza 
star in grandissimo pcriculo de trabuccar a camino contratio a quello de»* 
dera la Santita de Nostro Signore \ & nui resposse, che considerato el tempo 
non era disposto a navigare, & considerato a Iiorenza omne homo avera la 
inteso vui esscrve partuto, & che el tempo contrario ve ha impedito, & cfae 
tra quisto mezzo essendo supra venuta da Nostro Signore la resposta con la 
conclusione, quale per tucti se desiderava, site retornato, acciocche alia con* 
clusione della pace non se havesse de dar dikitione : & circa questo ve porrts- 
sivo allargar quanto ve paresse, & etiam porrissivo scrivere aili amiti vostri 
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che bisogotndo per qu^sevoglia mpecto per tener le cose della Comunitil N^ X Xyr , 
▼ostra quiete^ se poteno ajutare delle gente de Nostro Signore c nostre* 
Non solameote qutUa Comunita, ^ li amici vostri oon haveranno dispiacere 
dcUa vostra retomata qua, ma nc pigliaranno grandissimo conforto e conso- 
latione praeserdm cbe vui ancora li posaite 8crivere> che la conclusione sc 
farra de cootinente, & al pid tardo alia respostai che venera da Milano, cbe 
He sera tra sccte di, & che etiam se li po scriver, che immediate cbel tempo 
9erra dispostOj vui continuarete vostro camino, concludendo che quaodo 
vui non retomassivo, lui se parteria immediate, & serr^ in tucto exclusa 
questa pratica j el quale ragionamento ne piacque grandemente, & simo cer* 
ti non meno piacera a vuu £t parendone le ragionc de Messer Iiorenzo 
bone & eiHcace, & pensando, che della vostra tornata qui son per seguire 
infiniti beneficii senza alcuno vostro sconcio, & del contrario infiniti mal^ 
ve pregamo quanto ne e possible vogliate omnino disponerve e per terra o per 
mare, como piu ve piacera a tornare, acciocche ultra II altri beneficii son per 
seguire a vui & a tucti per la conclusione de questa pace e lega, quale indubi- 
tatamente se concluderk vui retornando, se possa dir vui esseme causa, che 
non solamente li misi passati per fare quello efiecto venissivo qua con tanta 
liberalita, non perdonando a perkoli della persona ne dello stato, ma da poi 
con non minor volunta e promptezza siate retornato, & quisto acto a judi- 
cio nostro e de tal natura, che credimo lo animo della Santita de Nostro 
Signore ne restara tanto placato k satisfacto, che con alcuna altra cosa non 
lo porrissivo piu satisfare } demostrarasse la grandissima sincerity & optima 
volunta vostra alia pace, & alia obedientia de Nostro Signore, disturharite 
le pratiche de qualunca ha travagliato e trava^ia alienar Nostro Sigoor da 
4}ueste conclusione, che ijuesta vostra retomata cancelleri in tucto queste 
persuasione & suspecti, & asserenera lo animo de Nostro Signore non ao* 
lum verso nui & vui, ma ancora verso quilli Illustrissimi Signori de Afilano^ 
adeo, che simo certi nulla cosa, che a proposito voitro sia & vui desiderate, 
ne porra essere denegata ; avtsandove, che non simo f ora de speranza, tos- 
-nando vui, questi Magnifici Ambaseiadori Ducali non debiano dittcatir Ja 
"Stipulatione delli contract!, perchi alioro non h prohibito la stipulatione m 
solamente li e comanda<o^ che non concludendose la pace tra otto d} & poi 
tra quattro altri, se delnano pavtire, & se cosa alcuna li ha de ittdiirce a stt« 
pulare de continente serra la piesentia vostra per lo beneficio certo, ofae de 
quella conclusione se vede have de seguire a tutti questi stati : & non dnhi*- 
tamo con ragione se mostrari loro possono & devono far questa concl(iatQnie» 
Ma la ptik viva ragione seni la presenlia & lo cpnforlo voatto ', & praeaerto 
VOL. I. 3^4 peich^ 
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%jjQ XXXI. pcfc^^f statlm fatta la conclasione, possate partire Sr tornare a Fiorenza con 
tanta gloria e stabilita delle cose di qaella Excelsa Repubblica. A nui pare 
aoverchio scrivere altre ragione & cause per persuadervc la vostra retomata, 
che essendo vui de tanta prudentia & intellecto, ne intendite multo piti chc 
nui. Solamente ve dirimo^ che in satisfacttone de quanto havessemo possu- 
to, o porrimo fare tucta nostra vita in vostro beneficio, vogliate retornare 
per fare questa conclusione, la quale a judicio nostra importa tanto allt 
comuni stati, che non dubitamo, per fuggire li contrarj effecti, che possono 
seguire del vostro non tornare, se fussivo in Pisa, non che a Cajeta retorna- 
rissivo, & ve pregamo non vogliate mostrare de farla si non allegramente 
como certamente possite e devite, ancorche ultra lb cffecto de tanto bene e 
per scguire de la vostra retornata, la Santiti de Nostro Signore habia de in- 
tendere lo havite facto con jocondissimo animo. Datum in Castello novo 
Neap. i.Martii 1480. 



Noxxxn. 

AI mio caro quanto fratello Albino^ 
Segretario dello lllustrissimo Sig. Duca di Calabria. 

N^XXXII. ALB^O mio caro quanto buon fratello. lo non so ancora gtudicare, sc 

le vostre de' 2 & 8. del presente mi hanno portato maggiore piacere che dis- 
piacere, producendomi insieme nello animo uno sviscerato desid^rio della 
-gloria del nostro Sig. Duca, a che si e dato grandissimo principio per la pro- 
fligatione di cotesti cani Turchi a di 8.; 8c uno stemperamento che io hoj 
che al Signore non veaga per la animosita sua qualche sinistro caso^ Quelle 
•zetbottane, di che me scrivete, in mezzo delle quali spesso si trova il Signore, 
me hanno piu d' una volta impallidito, perche piu d' una volte ho letta la vos- 
tra lettera ad mia maggior satisfactione : se e possible. Albino mio, maudateci 
spesso di queste nuove non miste da tanto suspetto, & confortate il Signore 
ad haversi cura alia persona. Non voglio dire piu, perche mi stempero 
mentre che ci penso. Conservesi per Dio a se, & a noi altri sui servitori, 
& facci quello medesimo col pericolo d' altri non suo. Voi che le siete ap- 
presso^ dovete procurare questo innanzi alia vita vostra, e se non lo volete 
fare per vostro conto, fatelo per mio, se mi volete bene, & raccommandate- 
mi al SignorCj & io aspetto la risposta vostra ad questa con sommo desiderio 

per 
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per intendere, cfae questo mio amororole rieordo habbi giovato senza diminu- N^ XXXIL 
zione alcuna di quello chc io tengo per constantissimoj & questo e che pres- 
to el Signore habbi ad reportare la laurea di cotesta expugnatione : orsu aspet- 
to esseme ragguagliato alia giomata da you Florentiae die i8 Maii 1481. 

Launntius de* Medicis^ 
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ilf. Anselmo Calderoffi, Araldo della Sigmria di Firenze mandato a Cosm$ 

df Medici. 

Da testo apenna della Libreria Laurenzianok 

SONFITO. 

O LUME de^ terrestri cittadini, N*. 

O chiaro specchio d' ogni mercataiite, 

O vero amico a tuct^ opere saixte, 

O speranza de' grandij & de piccini ; 
• • ♦ • 

O soccorso d' ognun che bisognante, 

O de' popiHif e vedovi aitante, 

O forte scudo de' Toscan confini ; 
O sopra ogn' altro a Dio earitativot 

Frudente, temperato, gtusto, e forte, 

O padre al baono & padrigno al cattivo, 
O di somma pietate largho porte, 

O adversario d* ogn' acto lascivo ; 

O tn che rende per mal buone sorte! 
Dobbiam fino alia morte. 

Per Cosimo 8c Lorenzo tucti not 

Pover, pregare Iddio ^etnpre per voL 

Di Maestro Nicca/o Ciecoper epso Cosimo df Medici* 

SONETTO. 

O DELLA nostra Italia unico lume^ 
O Cicerone in arti oratorie, 
O nuovo Tito Liyio all' alte historic, 
O fior d' ogni poetico yolume I 

31a O Toi 
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Tcxxm . O albcrgo di tttcte k memerie, 

O €h' Me mase hai date etsmt gtorie> 
O di philo^phta kcto de piume ! 
lo corro a voi come ccrvo a chiar fonte, 
A tormi sctc, 8c viver piu content©. 
Perche la patria e si ingrata al suo nato F 
El nato exalta lei con roglie pronte ; 
£t chi ne sostien morte» & cht torment!^ 
£t io ne 6o pailar che 1* ho pnyvato* 



N«» XXXIV. 
Rhfu del Burciieib, 

■ 

. Da testa a perma del sec* xv» 

N^^ Dl tutto el centra chc la EuropU eigne,. 

Italia n^ e Reioa incoronata, 
Secundo che pe* savi si distingue : 
II frutto che la ctba, et tiene ocnatat 
£^ la poipora vesta di Toscana, 
Di fior' d' alisi, et gtgU seminata: 
Lo specchio in che costei si mira, e vana. 
Si e Fiorenza terra sopra tnarte, 
Che strigne ogni terrena etsi lontsuia* 
Perche eglie goida, et foor di molte parte 
Si maada per rifar lo studio athene, 
I^lolta sua imbasceriai con Ubrii et carte \ 
O quanta nobil gente si mantiene 
In questa vaga et bella imbasceria. 
Con poco senno le lor menti piene» 
Se ti piacessi lettor> pregheria 

Cho ti agustassi d* esta gente el nomCj 
Se yuoi avere alquanta ^uUeria. C0V. 
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Maestro mlo^se a dlrmi non se' lasso, 
lo te priegho per dio che ancor mi dicaj 
£ nomi di questi altri apasso apasso* 

Et egli a me : e' noa mi fia faticha, 
£t presto ti faro da loro contento, 
ViUano h queOo ch' a te nulla disdicha. 

Rivoglanci diss' egli al nostro armento, 
£t mostrerotti uno nuovo pesce medicho, 
Grande ^i came, e 4i poca sentimento; 

Ne abriiQiente a chi t^me U soUetidio^ 
Chi lo tocha per mold lo fa ridere, 
Tal fecie a me quel maestro fameticho* 

Com io lo vidiy credetti dividerey 
Le mta mascella, per troppo.let!tia> 
Tal che Ser Gigi dissCj non ti uccidete ; 

Ik fa di tanto ridere masseritia, 
Che cu vedrai venire dirieto a lujt 
GenCe due rider ai piu ph' a djvizia 

Se vuQi sa^re el nom^ di costi^^ 

Maestro Aniomo ^akucci egP i chiamato^, 
Ch'a ogn) 'sole gli paioa tempi bttoii 

Costui e ai perfetto smemoratoii 

Che se toccasse el polso al campanile^ 
Sonando a' frsta non I'aria trovato. 

Et non ostante che sia tanto vile, 

Egl' ha morti pi&'liuamini a suoi giomi^ 
Che la spada dX>Iando signorile. 

Itegli licenza, et di cKe non ei torni ; 
Fef i <;he dofe sta vsfa moria. 
Con suoi miovi 6dl(t>ppi^ et masnsomL 

Et io al neckoo^ trovate la via, 
Qnanto piu tento megKo siaite atene,. 
Et fate a noi di vbi gn» caoresda. 

Quale coltn che dal capo aDe reno 

Porta gran peso, et loi fa gire in archo, 
Cosi fe quel aaedico di sene : 

Cosi seot^idi verg^gna.carcb^ 
Bt n<ii !agU altxsK a fimrar ct denUBOi . 
Che. ciaajpettevAH ipt moktt tSl yaidM^ i^c. 
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Da Testo a penna delta Libreria Laurenziana. 
Bernardo Pulci a Lor* di Medici* 

SONETTO. 

^o NaTURA per 8C fa il vcrao gentile. 

Studio le rime, & ricche le 'nvenzioni; 
Vere scienzc sokon le quistioni, 
£1 dilectarsi poi fa il dolce stile ; 

Amor ringegno sempre fa soctile. 
Dote dal Cieloj privilegii, & doni. 
Son questi : benche sien molte cagioni, 
Che fanno un dir superbo, Taltrui humile. 

Diversi casi fanno il <lir diverflo ; 

Quando amor, & fortuna, a dir ti strigne, 
£ colori temperrai con diecretione : 

Chi pensa il verb e poi compone il versoy 
£tenK> con la penna si dipgine, 
Che poi morendo ha piu riputatione. 

SONETTO. 

NUOVA influenza dalle Muse piove; 
Novellamente & ho cangiato stile, 
Cagion di quel Signor, vagho et gentile^ 
Che per Calisto fe transformar Giove* 

Cos! amore d'un esser me nnuovei 
Libero sendo^ in acto hora senrile^ 
£t lant* e in -se crudel, quantf io humile, 

m 

Colei 4:he faveUando i sassi muoye, 
Sonetto mio, a Ca/hggitdolo andrai, 
Faese bel, che siede iid mugeHo, 
Dove tu troverai JLerenzo nostro s 
£t con gran riirerenza porgi a qiiello 
Qoesti altri tuo consorti } & sol dirai 
Quest! prescnta a voi Bernardo vostro* 

t 
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N^' XXXVL 

Al Sig. Jacopo Facciolatly a Padova. 

Venezia^ 30. Maggio 1 742. 

LrA Lettera al Principe Federigo d'Aragona mi ha dato lume, per venire in N® 

chiaro deir essere e del nome del compilatore della vostra Raccolta di Rima- XXXVL 
tori anrichi, e del tempo, in cui ella fu fatta. £ quanto al tempo, si dice 
quasi nel cominciamento di essa, che trovandosi Federigo nella Pisana Citta 
nel passato anno^ ed essendo entrato col raccoglitore in ragionamento intorno 
a quegli, che nella volgar lingua aveano scritto, mostro d'aver desiderio, che 
per opera di lui tutti qutgli Scrittori lo fossero insieme in un medesimo volume 
raccoUu W tempo in cui Federigo ando in Toscana, fu nel 1464. come si 
ha da Scipione Ammirato neir Istoria Fiorentiua tom^ III. pag. 93. ne si 
trova, che in altro tempo egli facesse quel viaggio. La raccolta dunque ne 
fu fatta r anno seguente, cioe nel 1465. Un anno fu impiegato nel farla, e 
non senza molta fatica, da chi si prese il carico di soddisfare alle instanze di 
quel Signore. Dell' essere del raccoglitore, due indizj mi porge la medesi- 
ma Lettera : Tuno che e' fosse persona di qualita e d^ alto rango, poiche 
1' espressioni, con le quali tratta con un Principi figliuolo e fratello di Re, 
e che poscia fu Re di Napoli anch' egli, non converrebbono a persona pro- 
rata e di bassa sfera, ma bensi ad una, cho non conosce superiore, e che 
parla da grande e per nascita e per fortuna. L'altro indizio si e> che questt 
fosse Toscano, poiche parlando quivi dei Rimatori di quella nazione, li no- 
mina semplicemente con 1' aggiunto di nostru Tutte queste pero non sa- 
rebbono, se non semplici conghietture, e lontane per farci credere, che il 
raccoglitore fosse stato Lorenzo d^ Medici il Magnijicoy il quale era, come 
81 sa, di queir aha famiglia e grandezza in Firenze sua patria, e che nel 1465, 
era d'anni 17. o i8. stante I'esser lui nato nel Gennajo dei 1448. Cio 
che mi ha indotto a dirlo francamente, qual precedentemente vel dissi, per 
Lorenzo de' Medici, si e quel tanto che si legge nel fine della suddetta sua 
lettera al Principe d'Aragona. HaUiamo nello ESTREMO del lihro (per-^ 
shi cost ne pare U piacesse) aggiunti alcuni delli NOSTRI SONETTI c 
CANZONE, accib che quelli kggendo se rinnovelli nella tua mente la mia fede^ 
e amore insieme verso la tua Signoria. Rq)igliato adimque per mano il vos- 
tro bel Codice, ed esaminatelo ben bene verso il fine, ho ritrovato, che 
rultimo componimento con nome di autore era ^Mzpag. 283. 2. un Sonetto 

del 
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del Notaro Jaeopo da Lentino, PoeU nctissimo Siciliano, TiTuto pero da- 
gent' anni almeno prima dell' anno 1464. onde conclusiy che questi non po> 
teva esser V autore d'una Raccolta^ dove stavano registrati i nomi, e i com- 
ponimenti di tanti Poeti vivuti ne* due secoli susseguenti. Piacciavi ora dare 
un' attenta occhiata alia pag. 284. e anche alle susseguenti sxno alia fine del 
Codice, e vedrete^ che le Rime quivi trascritte sono tutte di un anonimo 
raccoglitore, che a veruna de esse non ha voluto apporre il suo nome, come 
ne pur Tavea apposto alia sua Lettera proemiale : onde alia pag. 285. 2. 
malamente e stato riempiuto un picciol vacuo, con recente inchiostro, col 
nome di Noiar Jacomo, il quale sara bene che nel facciace radere interamen- 
te. Dopo cid messomi a leggere i componimenti del predetto anonimo rac- 
coglitore, venni subito in sospetto, che quest! esser potessero del suddetto 
Iiorenzo } e pero tolto per mano il volume delle sue Poesie volgari^ stampa« 
te in Vintgia in cma di Jigliuoli di Aldo nel 1554. in oUavo, vi ritrovai tuttt 
quasi i componimenti, cioe i Sonetti e la Canzone, che stanno nel Manos- 
critto, toltone le cinque ultime Ballate, o sia Canzoni a ballo, che saraa 
forse in altro volume con quelle del Poliziano e di altri stampate : di che non 
mi son potato accertare, 'per esserne senza. Dopo cio credo che non vi 
rimarra dubbio alcuno intorno a quanto vi scrissi. Puo essere, che io mi 
risolva a dime qualche cosa, se mel permette, in una delle nne Annotazioni 
all' Eloquenza Italiana del fu Monsig* Fontanini, le quali a quest' ora 8a« 
rebbono terminate, se le mie frequenti « lunghe indisposizioni non mi aves- 
ser costretto a sospendeme il lavoro. Vi ho recato un lungo tedio, e pero 
senz' altro passo a dkvi, che 4i vero cuore sono e saro sempre • 
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Rispeiti del Politianol 

O TRIOFANTE sopra ogni altra bella. 
Gentile, onesta, & gratiosa Dama, 
Ascolta el canto, con che ti favella 
Colui, che s(q>ra ogni altra cosa t' ama 1 
Perche tu sei la sua lucente Stella ; 
£t giomo, e notte il tuo bel nome duama^ 
Princtpalmente a salutar ti manda, 
Poi mUle volte ti si raccomanda. 
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Et pn^ti umilo^BtCy die tu degni N^ 

Coneiderar la sua perfetta fsdci , XXXVD. 

Et che qUalche pieta nel tuo cuof legnii 

Come, a tanU bellezza si richiede ; 

Egli ha veduto mille, e millc segni 

Delia tuo genttlezza^ & ogn' or vede^ 

Or noQ chiede alcro el tuo fedel suggetto, 

Se nonveder di quel segni Fcfietto. 
Sa ben* che non e degno, che tu Pami 

Non n'e d^no yedere i tuoi belli ochi, 

Massime avcudo tu tanti bei dami, . 

Che par che ognun solo el tuo bel viso adochi i 

Ma perche sa, che onore, & gloria t* ami, 

E stiml poGO altre frasche, o finochi, ' 

Et Itti sempvemai cerca farti onore^ 

Spera per qucsto entrarti un di nel cdre« 
Quel che non si conosce, e non si Tede, 

Chi I'ami, o chi V aprezl mai non troava, 

E di qui nasGCj che tanto suo fede, 

Non sendoconosduta, non gli giova^ 

Che troveria'ne^ belli occhi merzedei 

Se tu facessi di lut qualche pruoira ; 

Ognun zimbella, ognun gu^ta, e ▼agheggia, 

r sol per fedelti esco di greggia* 
E se pocessi iin di solo soleCto 

. Trovarsi teco sanza gploexa, 

Sanaa pauta, sana^a nhm sospctto, 

E racGontarti la sua pena ria; 

MiHei e mille sosphi tiscir dal petto, 

E i tuo bcsgli occhi lagrimar faria, 

£ se sapessi ben aprire il suo cuore 

Ne crederebbe aoquistare el tuo amore« 
Tu sei.de' tuoi begli anni ora in sol fiore, 

Tu sel nel colmo della tua beUezaa) 
^ Se di donarla non ti f^i raoie^ 

Te la torra per forza la Tcccbieza^ 

Che^'l tempo Tola, e non si arreston Tore, 
: " ' ' E^la 1091 sfiorita non siappreza^ 
▼OL. i. 3 K Dunque 
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N^ Dunque db wiMtt ^o fmnt un preMite^ 

Chi non fayquando pub, tanli si ^nte. 

II uhipo'fiigge5 e -tu fuggir lo laMt, 
Che non ha el'mondola pi4 daracotfa, 
E se tu asp^tichU Maggio trapasei, 
Invan oerefaevai poi di conr la iK)«a^ 
'Quel che non si fa{)vetto, mai ^di Cft^ 
Or che tu }>uoi, non istar piu pencosa, 
Piglia il tempo ohe fugge pel «i«&tlD, 
Prima che naaca quaidie stvan soepetto. 

Egli e n^io infra due put ctfoppo^sttfto, 
Et hon-aa, ae ^^dbnne^'O ^ a' ^2 lleitd) 
O «egli e 8cioltQ,^o segli :£ jiurlegafDi 
Deh fiaun colpo, Daoia^e sceffl^l«MfD> 
Hai tu piBoer'ditcncilo'iliipinapato.?. 
O'iu Pafibga^ o im .tagKa il oiqpn»to.; 
Non pin per dao, qafista^ciriegiaalMSocaj^ 
O tu stendi iemai Fai)eo» o tu 1q ococda. 

Tu lo pasci di fraache^* e>ili pande, 

Di x^i, e d^ani, e ^ireadohe, e aentOy i 
E di» <^rgli Tucn belBCy e she d^ok 
Di non poterlo firir, Dama, oontsntoj; 
Ogni Qoaa e poasibtlea'chi'vttolef 
Purche !1 fuoco kvorinn.poco drenln^ i 
Non piu pratidh»9>oniai>ftcaitt lSepia« . ' 
Prima che afiaito;^Q8to«nor)6i<9CHopii. 

Ch' egli ha idaiibaratfn^'e.poafeo tniAifie^ : 
Se gli dove^'taafir<ca«ttoiiiaMure>/ > 
Di onnane'0gm'im>'t}gtti?arthffcsi>odB^ 
Per corre ilfmttimni di<:dir)tafcitD!adnooei* 
Scior ^tfonn<iie»>«HifgUanq«ta^ifiKifl^ 
PttT'asiBpM^ ]ft|tendie m^aaruVouiiv^ ' 
Ms!e^diMin*n»'I)knia,lGlieJamli^4nfaguiU' 
Pervenin iifedieffiBtto i llunitfooutaBB. 

£ se tu pur caalMai 4»fci^|>Mim 
Di noaycfdcrfa^ii Mh yfllr f etta hami - 
^a qui l>«rle» e ipoi m6U» hm <ont^». > 

Che ingpgnfl^.oqcfaeifliffdtoJta qpoolditf t* ama; 

,8 ffpi 
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S* ^ 9 diteietOy non attar piu dursy K^ 

Cbr pu ai ac«iopfe» quanto p«i 81 hrooia ; JESJBiVVL* 

CercA de' modi, tnio^ i)iMlobe mtzQ^ 

£ non tdurt troppo il cmnd reao. 
Sft ttt guardttsi a parole di fnAf 

le dirdy IkiBia^ ^hc tu fotsi aoiQCca, 

£' sanno ben riprendere e peccati. 

Ma non si accorda il resto coUa bocca ; 

E tiitti siam d'una pece macchiati, 

lo ho cantatp pur, zara a chi tocca^ 

Poi quel proverbio del Dlavolo e vero, 

Che non e come si dipiene nero. 
£ non ti dli tanta hd^ttit Iddio, ' 

Perche la ten^a sempre ascosa in seno^ 

Ma perchi ne contend aS parer trib 

£1 servo tuo di fede, e d'amor pieno ; 

Ne credor 4i|| chc m pcdoatt> w>^ : ^ ' 

Pit eiisr<d'alfiriy.«|olr nflfA dcsl iveno^ 

Che ifc oe dai a hd qaamim 'e hmtzm:ui, 
Nm si vuci gktar via, qud jdie t'ajvanza. 
Egli 4 |mr tne^ift, A: pii^ ji Oi» aocoMo 
Far qualohe tbcne «1 poyevo uSuvaSbff, 
Che ha pttseotalo neijdirip conapettn^ 
Cento per «i 4i fia nmunesaiio^ * 
Datti tie 'w>lts ddk man nel pett», 
]Zt di <dio oolpa, di qnttto peiBoatOy 
E nob vaol -tcoppo, e baata «he mguadi 
Sotto la meoea €ua di qiK^ minueoli. 
Bt p#r6} Donna, vompi iia -tratlo il ghiaccio, 
Aasaggia anche tu «1 tfrutto dalF amoie i 
Quando 'ramanto tuo ti art poi in braecio, 
D' orer tanto indogiato ami doloiei 
Questi n^riti non ne aanno straodo^ 
Perohi nonhanue ai infiammato el cuore; 
Cosa desiderata oasai pi5 giofa, 
£ se nol'CMdi, fMme piirla pvoni; 
Questo HHO f agkNiaic e un V^ngelo, 
lo f ho«otttato apcnamente tutco; 

3 K a So 
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So che ndP uoto tu conosci il pdoy 
£ sapranne ben trarre el ver construtto; 
E 8* io zrb panto di favor dal cielo, 
FoTse ne nascer^ qualche buon f nitto ; 
Fatti con Dio, che '1 troppo dire offender 
Chi e saTia^ e discreta, presto intende. 
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Stanxi di Francesco Berm, 
Orlando Innamcrato. lib. iii. canto j. 

QUIVI eia non so come capkato 
Un certo buon compagno Fioreatino^ 
Ftt norentino c nobil, ben che. nato . 
Fusse il padre e niitrito in Casentinot 
Dove il padre di lui gran tempo stato 
Sendoy ai fece quasi cittadino^ 
£t tolse nx>glie e s* saccaso in Bibbienm 
Ch' lina Terra e sopr^ Amo molto amena* 

Costui chi'o dico alF Amporecchio nacque, 
Che' h f amoso castel per quel Masetto, 
Poi ftt cottdotto in Fiienze^ otc giacque 
Fin k diciannore anni poyeretto, 
A Roma ando da poi com' a Dio piacqu< 
Pien di molta speranza & di concetto 
D'un ceitp^o parente Cardinale, 
Che nou gli fece mai ne ben ne male.. 

Morto luij stette con un suo Nipote 
Dal qual trattato fu come dal Zioj 
Onde le bolge trovandosi vote 
Di mutar cibo gli yenne disio^ 
Et sendo all'hor le laudi molto note 
D'un che senriva al Vicano di Dio 
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In ccrto officio chc chiaman Datario^ N^ 

Si pose a star con lui per Secretario. XXXVIII* 

Di persona era grande, magro & schietto, 

Lunghe & sotti) le gambe forte haveva, 

E'l naso grande, e'l viso largo, & stretto 

Lo spatio che le ciglia diyideva, 

Concavo I'occhio haveva azurro & netto^ 

La barba folta quasi il nascondeva 

Se rhavesse portata, ma il padrone 

Haveva con le barbe aspra quistione. 
Nessun di servitu gia mai si dolse 

Ne piu ne fu nimico di costui^ 

Et pure ^ consumarlo il Diavol tolsc^ 

Sempre il tenne fortuna in forza altrui, 

Sempre che comandargli il padron volse 

Di non servirlo venne voglia a lui, 

Voleva far da se non comandato. 

Com' un gli comandava era spacciato. 
Cacce, musiche, feste, suoni, & balli, . 

Gioche, nessuna sorte di piacere 

Troppo il movea, piacevangli i cavalli 

Assai, ma si pasceva del vedere, 

Che modo non bavea da comperalli, , 

Onde il suo.sommo bene era in jacere 

Nudp, lungOj distesoj e'l suo diletto 

Era non far mai nulla, & stars! in letto. 
Tanto era dallo scriver stracco & morto. 

Si i membri e i sensi haveva strutti & arsi» 

Che non sapeva in piu tranquillo porto 

Da cosi teropestoso mar ritarsi, 

Ne piu conforme antidoto & conforto 

Dar a tante faticbe, che lo starsi, 

Che starsi in letto & non far mai niente, 

Et cosi il corpo rifare & la mente. 
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ttanze di Lor* de^ Media. 

LA NBHCIA DA BARBBRINO. 

IJo ARDO d' amore, e coilTiemmi cantate 

XXXIXt Per uAa dama che mi strugge il core^ 

Ch' ogti' otta ch' lo la sento licordare 
£1 cutyr mi brilla, e par che gli esca fore. 
Ella noh trova di bellezza pare 
Con gV occhi getta fiaccote d^ amorc, 
lo 8ono state in citti e casteDa 
£t max tion vidi giftiira tanto bdh. 
Id tfotid 8td(to a Empoti a! mercatb, 
A Prato, a Mbnticelli, a satn Casciano : 
A CoHe, ft.Pdggibonzi, a San Donate s 

£t quixtafiflOhte insind a DicoAiano: 
Ftglitie, Oastelffanco ho tic^rtato, 
San Pier, A Borgo, Montagna, e Gagllarib : 
Pill bel mereato che ndl mondo sia^ 
E^ a Barberin dov' i la Nencia mia* 

Non vidi ^ai ifanciuilla tanto honesta^ 
Ne tanto saviamente rilevata i 
Non vidi mai la. piu pulita testa, 
Ne 51 lucente, ne si ben qtiadrata : 
£11 ha due occhi che pare una festa 
Quando ella gl' alza; e che ella ti guata : 
£t iti quel mezo ha el nato tanto bello, 
Che par proprio bueato col succhiello. 

Le labbra fosse paion di coralloj 
E hawi drento duo filar di dentij 
Che sdn piu bianchi che quel cfi cavallo, 
£t d* ogni lato ella n' ha piu di venti: 
Le gote bianche paion di cristallo, 
Senz' altri lisci ower scorticamenti ; 
£t in quel mezzo ell' e come una rosa 
Nel mondo non fu mai si bella cosa. 
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Ben 81 potra teaer anraaturato^ N^ 

Che Az marito di ti hdkz mo^k ; XSXIX» 

Ben si pott a tener in hman di nato 

Chi aii quel Fioraliso senza foglie : 

Ben si potri tenersi conaoiatO) 

Che si contend tutte le sue YQglie 

D' aver la Nencia^ tenerselaia^iraccioi 

Morbida, e bianca, che pareiun'sugnac^io. 
lo t* ho agguagliata alia Fata 'Morgtina 

Che mena seco tanta baronia; 

lo t'assomiglio alia Stella .dia^a, 

Quando apparisce alia citpannaBlia ; 

Fid chiara se'.ehe acqua di Montana 

£tW piti dirioe the la Abtlvagia 

Quando ti sguardo -da sera, o mattinay 

Piu'bianca M? ehe^l ^fior xMk fariM. 
Ell' ha due oc^hi tanto oibaeuori 

Ch*^Ua tra6gere^ con essi un HittCO! 

Chiundie la ^ede eonvien che s' innamorr; 

£ir hail «uo ciiore piudi^un eiottol duro : 

£t sempre ba seco un migliajo ^amadori 

Che da quegli oechi 4tttti pvesi f urp t 

Ma ella guarda sempre qaeoto'ic qu«ll^. 

Per modo tal che mi struggeV^en^dlo. 

NencioBS^ niria <hi* tTO'6abato* <mdare 

Fino a Fiortnaa, a vender duo somelle 

dSi^s^eggie'cIie miiposi ieri-a^tagfiare^ 

In mentre che -paseevan le- titdle. 

Procuraben-setiposso arveeare^ • 

Ovsc'ttt ¥taoi cV^io t^-arredii eaVcHe/ 

«0 Hscio, o 'btacca dremto . un (caftocciAo. 

O di s^letti, o d'a^ora un quattxino. 
£11* edirettomente^bdiarina: 

Ch' ella si lancia com'una capretta; 

Et gira piu che ruota di mulinat 

Et dassi delle man nella scarpetta, 

Quand' ella compie el ballo ella s'inchina, 

Poi torna indrieto e duo tratti scambietta ; 
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ijo Ella fa le piu beUe riverenze 

XXXIX* Che gnuha cittadina di Firenze« 

Che non mi chiedi qualche zacherella^ 
Che 80 n' adopri di cento ragioni i 
O uno intaglio per la tua gonnella 
O uncinegli) o magliettej o bottoni, 
O pel tuo camiciotto una scarsella, 
O cintolin per legar gli scttfiioni» 
O voi per ammagliar la gammurrina 
Una Cordelia a seta cilestrina. 
Se tu volessi per portare al coUo 
Un corallin di que' bottoncin rossi 
Con un dondol nel mezzoj arrecheroUoi 
Ma dimmi se gli vuoi piccoli^ o grossi, 
E s' so dovessi trargU dal midbllo 
Del .fusol della gamba, o degli altr* os8i» 
£ s' io dovessi impegnar la gonnella, 
r te gli arrecher6> Nencia mia bella. 
Se mi dicessiy quando Sieve e grossa^ 
Gettati dentro, i* mi vi getteria ; 
E s' io dovessi morir di percossa^ 
n capo al muro per te batteria i 
Comandami, se vuoi, cosa ch' i' possa, 
E non ti peritar de' fatti mia : 
Io so che molta gente ti promette, 
Fanne la prova d' un pa' di scarpette. 
Io mi sono aweduto, Nencia bella, 

Ch' un altro ti gaveggia a mio dispetto ; 
E s' ip dovessi trargli le budella, 
E poi gittarle tutte inturun tetto i 
Tu sail ch' io )porto allato la coltellat 
Che taglia^ e pugne, che par un diletto, 
Che s' io el trovassi nella mia capannai 
Io gliele caccerei piu d' una apanna. 
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TRXONFO DI BACCO S ABXAMMiD^ 

Di Lor. a Midm. 

QU ANT £ beUa giovtneaza^ 
Che si fuggc tuttavia} 
Chi vuor esser lieto sia, 
Di doman oon ci h eertezza. 

Quest* e Bacco^ e Aiianna^ 
Belli, e Tun ileU' akn> ordenti ; 
Perche '1 tempo fngge^ e'ngannay 
Sempre interne stan contenti s 
Queste Ninfe^ e altre genti 
Sono allegre tuttavia : 
Chi vttor esser lieto sia, 
Di doman non ci h certezza. 

Questi lieti Satiretttj 
Delle Ninfe innamorati \ 
Per caTernc:, e per boschetti 
Han lor posto eento aguati : 
Hor da Bacco riscaldatiy 
Ballon saltan fcattavia : 
Chi Tuol' esser lieto sia : 
Di doman non ci e certezza. 

Queste Ninfe hanno ancor caro. 
Da loro essere ingannate ; 
Non puon far* a Amor riparOy 
Se non genti rozze, e' ngrate : 
Hora insieme mescolate, 
Fanno festa tuttavia : 
Chi vuol' esser lieto sia, 
Di doman non ci e certezza. 

Questa soma, che vien dreto, 
Sopra 1' Asino, ^ Sileno, 
Cos! vecchio^ e ebro, e lieto, 
Gia di came, e d' anni pieno : 
Se non puo star ritto, almeno 
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N^ XL. Ride, c godc tuttavia : 

Chi vuoP esser lieto^ sia, 
Di doman non ci e certezza. 
Mida vien, dopo cdstoro, 
Cio ^he tocca, oro diventa ; 
£ che gioya haver tesbro, 
Poi che Phuom non si contenta ? 

*'' Che dolcezza vuoi che senta. 

Chi ha sete tuttavia? 
Chi Tuol' esser Jieto sia, . 
Di dotnan.non ci e certezza. 
Ciascuno apra ben gli orecchi, 
Di doman nessun si paschi ; 
OggitSiam gibvani, e vecchi, 
Lieti ognun feminine, e maschi : 
Ogni tristOi'pensier cascbi^ 
Facciam festa tuttavia : . 
Chi vuol' esser lieto sia . 
Di doman non ci e. certezza* 
Donne, e giovanetti Amanti, 
Viva Bacco, e viva amore; 
Ciascun suoni, balli, e canti, 
Arda di dolcezza il core : 
Non fatica, non dolore, 
Quel c'ha esser j convien sia : 
Chi vuol' esser lieto sia, 
Di doman, non ci e certezza; 
Quant' e bella giovinezza 
Che is fugge tuttavia i 
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f ANZONB A BALLO. 

Ben venga maggio, 

£'1 gonfalon selraggio. 
Ben venga Primavera^ 
Ch' ognun par chc innamori 5 
E voi donzelle a schiera 
Con li vostri amadori» 
Che di rose^ e di fiori 
Vi fate belle il maggio» 
Venite alia frescura 
Dclli verdi arbusceHi ; 
Ogni bella e sicura 
Fra tanti damigelli \ 
Che le fiere, e gF uccelli 
Ardon d'amor il maggto; 
Chi e giovane^ e bella, 
Dch non sie punto acerba ' 
Che non si rinnovella 
L*cti come fa 1' herba. 
Nessuna stia superba^ 
All' amadore il maggio. 
Ciascuna ball! e canti 
Di questa schiera nostra : 
Ecco e dodici amanti, 
Che per voi vanno in giostra 
Qual dura allor si mostra 
Farii sfiorire ii maggio. 
Per prender le donzelle 
Si son gl'amanti armati \ 
Arrendetevi belle 
A* Tostri innamorati \ 
Rendete e cuor furati, 
Non fate guerra il maggio. 
3L2 
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N<^ XLT. Chi V altrui cuoce lavda 

Ad altri doni el core : 
Ma chi e» qpi^che ir<^ 1 
E^ r Angiolel d'amore, 
Che vieiie it fere honere 
Con voi donzelle al maggio. 
Amor ne vien ridendb 
Con rose, e gigB m tcsiia: 
£ vien di voi casmhs 
Fategli <> bctte fcsta t 
Qual sara la piu prosta 
A dargli el dor dd maggio. 
Ben venga il peregrino^ 
Amor che ne CAHMmdl i 
Che al suo amante il cnno 
Ogni bella ingriUandi } 
Che le zitelle, e gi SDdi ^ 
S* innamoran dv 



NO XLU. 
Joannes Picus MiroMm Ziour^ntio Medici. 

• 

N^ XLIL LeGI, Laurenti Medice, Rhythmo^ tws^ quos tibi vetnaculse musae per 
aetatem teneram suggesserunt. AgMvi mD^arum & gratiarum legitimam 
foeturam, xtatis tenerx opus non agfiovi. Qui^ cniin in tuis Rhythmis & nu- 
merosa versuum junctura salta»U8 ad nvmcrum gfatias Qon peresensent? quis 
in canoro dicendi genere & modiilttlo l^vuekitet muaas non audlat ? quis in 
lepore non affectato, hilari argutia, ni«Uiti^ $^tUVui|» gptis illecebris, miro 
candore in prudenti dispositione, in gmfinmfo otaaHms ex penetralibus phi- 
losophiae erutisiadolescentem hpminem agnoscat? Scio profecto me non 
esse in hoc albo, nee eum qui hue asosadam, iiat, ad judicium rerum, 
Sed vellem dici posse extra suspictiMicm a«l«iatiQms quod de illis sentio. 
Dicerem profecto non esse vetereih acripMurom, quern in hoc genere dicendi 
longo intervallo non antecessetis. Quod ne petes dictum ob gratiam, afie* 
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ftm tibi bttjudoe setidus vatioa^s mcu. Sunt apui vos dito prodcipue cele- N^ XLII. 
brati poety Florcminae ling«Baf> Fiuncbcus Pctraiteha, & Dantes Aligerius ; 
«le quibus ilhid in umvevBum $im pYse^Kua esse ex eruditis, qui res in Fvao- 
ciseo, verba in Dante desMerent ^ in te qui mentem babeat & aures neutrom 
desidefaturuaii in qao noa tit vidofe, an res oratione, an v«tba sententiit 
mzffs iiluettsentun Sed eipendamus velut in librili particulatim uniuscu* 
jttsque nerica* Francitc^s qui^eoi si reviviscat, quod attinet ad sensusj 
quia eum dubitct ultro herbam tiU datuium ? adeo tu & acutus semper^ 
gravis & subtiKs, ille vero de medio phirimum aTripieas, sentemias colorat 
verbis, Sc quse sunt gregaria egregia facit gcnei e dioendi : in quo videamus 
quid tibi iUe^ quid tu iUi praeatea* Ia quibusdam dulcior apparuerit, sed 
mihi iUus dnkedo (ut ita dixerim) duicitcr acida & suaviter austera. Ille 
fusjus & squabilher deliiuena, tu majestate^ & quadam vtvaci luce oratioais 
onimos perstringens. In iUo ambitiosa 8c ninia^ in te negkcta potius quam 
aiectata diUgentia* Ille tener & mollis, tu masculus & torosus. Ille vo- 
lubilis 8s canorosi tu pressusi plenos, firmos, & moduhtus* Ille forte le* 
ptdior, tu oecte amplior & erectior. lUe fucatior, sed tu nervosior. In 
ilia est, quod amputes, in te nibil reduadaas & nihil curtam. Sed forte 
aadaculus, qai toUe^idom aUquid de illo dixerim. At ita est certe, ita mul- 
$i» videt^r^ quorum judicio ganfido : nam meo ni^il i cum saepe sit videre 
p^CQantcm ilium, quod Asiatic! peccahant, ide^ infarcientem verba quasi 
vlttiat Gq>leat, adUhentemque, voces pknas 8^ cohcinnaSf non ut exor* 
pent, sed ut sustineant quasi tibicines, carmen ne daudioct. In te om* 
nia verbfli non minus in re neceesaria^ quam in omalu grata, ita ut qui ex te 
deitiat, mutikt; qui ex iUo, tondat & repurget. Quod si demus (quod 
minquam dabo) kpidiora esse qua^ ille scrquerit, & comptiora tuis, facile id 
fait praestare hominen^, cui non esset cum ipsis sensibus labcyr & pngna* 
At tuse illae acres, subiiies, & (ut uno dixerim verbo) Lattrentianoe 9ea^ 
tenti^e, vix dici potest, ut calamistros respuant, & iatos fucos non libeater 
adpiittant. Quas ille tractandas si habaisset, quem moUem legimos, niti« 
dam dc jucundum, legeremus eqaidem spinosum, squatidum & ingratum ; 
eum sit videre ilium, quoties aKqoid tale aggrcditur, acutum implicitum 
ael nodoeum, tam stylo cadere, qaam sensu miigit* Cum vero illam suam 
^rborum ostentat supelkctilem, sua ungacmta, cincinnoe & flores admo- 
B«fet sa&pe siades set Castritius, quod admonuit in Graccbo, ne falleremur 
rotaadjKo sono, & versuum cursu, sed inspiceremus quidnam subesset, quae 
tedes, quod firmamentum, quas fundus verbis: quod si facias illic, videas 
Epkuf i quaqdoque vacuum, ita aut nullum subesse sensum, aut frigidum & 
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N^ XUL levem. Qua parte (qaaniTU est maxima) efiam illi si non prtestes, qoH 

video omnino, cur praestet ille tibi dicendi gratia: cum & verba apud te esse 
non possint illustriora^ & collocatio illorum ita sit apta, ut nee cohaerete 
melius^ nee fluere rotundius, nee eadere numerosius ullo modo possint 
Sed jam Dantem tecum pensiculimus) de quo fortasse plures controversiam 
sint facturi. Sunt enim multi, qui in scriptorum collatione non tam ex* 
pendant .merita> quam annos numerentj jiibentque alios^ ut priscos legant 
cum reverentia, coaetaneos ipsi legere non possunt sine invidia* PrimaSf 
certe, quod ad stylum spectat^ denegaturum tibi neminem puto^ ita est 
Dantes nonnunquam horridus^ asper & strigosus, ut multum rudis & impo- 
Jitus : hoc ejus etiam aurarii fatentur ; sed in setatem & saeculum illud, id 
quod sit ita, culpam rejiciunt j omiiino tu oratione cultior, &« non ille 
grandior. At sensibus (inquient) grandior & sublimior. Quaeso, quid 
mirum in philosophica re ilium philosophari, ipsa natura ad hoc cogeiitCy 
atque ultro suppeditante sententias ? Si de Deo, de anima, de beati Aigicur, 
afiert quae Thomas, quae Augustinus de his scripserunt; & fuit ille in his 
tractandis meditandisque tam frequens quam assiduus, tu in obeundis max* 
imis negotiis publicis & privatis. Non fuit tam praeclarum in Dante hoc 
fecisse, quam non fecisse turpe fuerat: at fuit dubio procul summi ingenii 
opus, quod ipse prsestas, philosophica facere, qu« sunt amatoria, 8c quae 
sunt sua severitate austeriila, superinducta venere facere amabilia. Ita in tuis 
versibus amantium lusibus, Philosophorum seria sunt adinixta, ut & ilia 
' hinc dignitatem, & haec illiuc hilaritatem gratiamque lucrifecerint; ut ambo 
hac copula & rctinuerint quod erat proprium, 8c mutuo se sibi ita participa* 
verint, ut habeant utraque:singulatim quae prius erant simul amborum. Sed 
non est hoc tam admirandum, quam illud, quod me maxime movit: ita haec 
% te invectay ut'non invecta, sed de materiae ipsius (de qua agb) eruta gre« 
mio> & ex ilia ipsa (ut ita dixerim) te irrigante solum, effiorescere videan- 
tur, ut appareant ilativa, non adventitia; necessaria, non comportata; ge- 
nuina omnino, non inutitia, hoc est quod admirari satis non possum,' quo 
mihi videris Dantem exsuperasse. Nam et si ille sublimis volat, materiae alia 
attollitur; tu repugnante ilia & deorsum trahente toUeris in altum alls inge- 
nii, atque ita tolleris, ut a materia non discedas, sed illam tecum simul 
attoUas, tantum de ipsa tu, quantum de Dante ipsa fuit benemerita. Jam 
videre licet quid te inter, Franciscumque & Dantem intersit, de quibus 
hoc addiderim, Franciscum quandoque non respondere pollicids, habentem 
quod allectet in prima specie, sed ulterius non satisfaciat : Dantem habere 
quod in occursu quandoque ofiendat, sed juvet magis intima pervadentem, 
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Taa non minus habent in recessu quod detineats quam habeant in prima N^ XLII. 
fronte quod capiat. Adde quod illi suas poeses in secessibus^ in umbra, in 
aumma studiorum tranquillitate : tu tuas inter tumultus, curiae strepitus, 
fori clamoresy maximas curas, turbulentissimas tempestates, occupatissimus 
cecinisti. Iliis erant Muss ordinarium negotium, & principale: tibi Indus, & 
a curis quxdam relaxatio. Illis summa defatigatio, tibi dcfatigatio otium. De« 
xuque CO animum remittenspertigisti, quo illi omnes animi neruos contenden- 
Ces fortasse non pertigerunt. Sed quid dicam de mea paraphrasi ? meam enim 
cur non appellem vel hujus, quse mea est, appellationis jure ? demum cur 
don fneam, quam etsi reneror iit tuam, amo tamen ut meam? admiror 
profecto illam, & te in ilia ; ex qua conjicio quantum ego aberam a vera 
laude tuorum versuum, in quibus quse erant maxima, qusque maxime 
illustria, quibus sum noctuinis oculis, non introspexeram, vidi deinde per te 
revelata, qui id solus & poteras & debebass debebas autem tibi & nobis, ne 
multa & te gloria,. & nos voluptate fraudares. Lego (deum testor) max- 
ime Laurenti eam, non tam ad delectationem, quam ad doctrinam. Quot 
enim" ibi ex Aristotele, audicu scilicet physico, ex libris de Anima, de jMo* 
ribus, de Cselo, ex Problematis ? Quot ex Platonis Protagora, ex Republica, 
ex Legibus, ex Symposio ? quse omnia quamquam alias apud illos legi, lego 
tamen apud te ut nova, ut meliora, 8c in nescio quam a te faciem transfor- 
mata, ut tua videantur esse, & non illorum; & legens discere mihi aliquid 
▼idear, quod maximo est indicio, haec te sapere non tam ex commentario, 
quam ex te ipso. Solent enim plurimi majore in Uteris sophisteia quam 
opera, cum quid scripturi sunt, philosophos habere velut pragmaticos, eis 
dogmata qusedam suggerentes, quae ingerant suis libellis, ut videantur phi- 
losophi. Sed facile hos deprehendas, nam videas ilia nee recte disposita, 
nee cohaerentia, & ab ipsis non explicata, sed implic^ta. Atque homines 
alioquin eloquentes, in illis dicendis apparent infantissimi. At te quis non 
videat ea non tenere precario, sed ut in quae jus habeas & potestatem pro 
arbitrio versare, agere, tractare? Haec tu (proh felix ingenium) in aestu 
Reip. in actuosa vita es assecutus, quae nos philosophorum non discipuli, 
sed inquilini, in umbratili vita & cellularia, sequimur potius quam conse* 
quimur. Sed quid dicam de paraphraseos tuae suavissimo stylo? is mihi 
videtur penitus, qui Csesaris in Romana lingua. Est enim oratio non ma- 
nu facta, non bracteata, non torta; sed suo ingenio erecta, Candida, & 
quadrata, nee temere excurrens, sed pedem servans, nee luxurians, nee 
jejuna, nee lasciviens, nee ingrata, dulciter gravis, graviter amabilis, verba 
electa & non captata *, illustria, non fucata j necessaria, non quaesita ; non 
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N^ XLII. t±flic2tntitL rem) s6d ipsis ocolis sobjicientift. Pnetereo ^u^m tuae |»i^8ctaft 
temper memineridi quam siiit ubique tuft itlius prudentifie kispetiBa passim 
temina atqae vesrigia. Hxc ego & cum maltisi & alius quisquam lofige 
pbtiora. Sed duo prxcipuft prxter hdec vidi, quae Videant forte non muki 
quamquam oculatiores. Primtim est iflud, itt ilia suas dmtias dissimuleti ut 
lnvtdi:<m fuglat, flores in tsihu biabeat, non ostentet, non exurgat in :pkfita8» 
sed ^iibsidat in genua, ut minor appareat. Alterum quid sit fion vi^^i lie« 
4ue enim tarn solers, ised video esse nescio quid (ut dicstm aigtiatissime) 
Laurentianum. Quod si quis rldeat LaUretitit dot^s^ Ingenium, prasst9ttt« 
tiam, Latirentium totutii irideat ^phice efiigtatum. Sed hsec nimis 
fortass^ multa, quae dixi ^ti^m ifndttiSi ips^ itit t^ansversum (iit dicunt) 
Irahente in verba animi seiltetltta. Illud non 'prasteribo, hottari «e quafito 
possum opere'maximoi ut diqiiod'^iiandoqub a moderanda t^biica otiolum 
iBUffuratUs, absol^end^ parapfatasi impaiitifiris, tibi quidem & linguae patria 
-ad boodretn, ^ivibus'tub & hdbis blnnibM fuiUrae bd usum ft ^oltt^tatam. 
TWrfentite idibus Julti Mcc<5cLXX»l*<r. 
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